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PREFACE. 



XBS goberal interest felt in any iubject, hecessanly 
dilniiiidies when the diseusabn of it has been long' 
pirolncted without leading to any satistfactoirjr ralidt 
Such has been the fate of the controversy reqieci- 
ing the ate of Troy. For fl considetaMe period^ a|>e. 
cdatiQiis on tUs adbject were highly popukr; abd 
the Idbrned £s(mted irith as maeh ardour i|s the 
Qreeks and Trajans Ibught But the seal of ihquirera 
seems at last to have been exhausted by the real or ap-. 
parent difficidtiei of the investigataon ; and thepuUie 
eaihusisBtii, , which at first lent an easy fidtlt X/a tbeur 
8Cal«ttiettt% has long once subsided into indiffisrence 
and Scepdeism, By an extraordinary diiiin of conse« 
qoenceS) attempts to ascertain the site oC the city hate 
led many to doubt its existence altogether ; and not a 
U?9t are now ready to pronounce researches on this sub- 
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ject to be equally idle and hopeless with those which 
exercised the sagacity of the learned two centuries ago^ 
respecting the position of the garden of Eden. A writer 
who comes forward at this stage of the controversy, evi- 
dently labours under many disadvantages. He finds a 
large class of those who ought to be his readers totally 
vidisposed to attend to his discussions. He has to en- 
counter the suspicions of another class, who, having 
once been imposed .|ij[)^. ^i^^peCt fi#me latent fraud, 
some dolus Danadm in every thing that bears the name 
«id Buperscription ofTroy. The few who retain fuU 
faith in the investigation, are generally attached to 
some of the existing hypethisoo, and will perhaps be 
found more inaccessible to new ideas than the confirm- 
ed sceptics. In short, between those who have their 
minds pr&KXx;ujned, and those who distrust all specu* 
lation cm the subject, it may be doubted whedm; anew 
topogmphlcal theory^ howenxsr satis&ctoryy beJikely to 
meet with a better reception than the project :o£ < new- 
Gredc expedition. 

Ttrhethi^ the author of this small puUicatieii has cb^ 
cided wiMily ki giving it to the press, under these dis- 
cotnraging^ drcumstances, miist be determined by the 
event. The motives wUch. led faim to publish, may: 
be told in a few wordB. The de%ht he experienced in \ 
reading Topers noble tiandation of the Iliad, at an. 
early age, imde faim feel a lively interest in jthe dia^&- 
inons rejecting the scime of the poem* He ^ead what- 
ever fell in his way upon the suligect, without being at 
all satisfied, ai^ beginning at length, to speculate for 
himself, he, many years ago, sketdied an outline of 
the opinions now submitted to the puhlici Finding 
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that every weamna produced some new ob«eryati(»8 or 
AscussionB, the effeet of which was rather to multiplj 
doubts and difficvdties than to eoadttct to settled coo* 
elusions^ he was induced to resume his^ {peculations 
after having long laid them aside. He thought he had 
stumUed upon some ideas, by the help of which, most 
of the cKAculties whidi had embarrassed preceding spe» 
culators might be resolved. Aft» bestowing some 
pains on the investigation, and arriving at ccfidusUMW 
which satii9tfied himself, he was unwilling that hb hu 
hour should be thrown away, and felt aniious to try 
whether the new lights which had carried oomvietion to 
his own mind, would have the eame effect upon pthers. 

An outline of this Essay, nearly in its original form^ 
was pubKshed in the Scots Magazine about two yeat« 
ago. The Author, howev^, not having then eteen 
the maps of Kauffa-, Grell, Bennell, or Choiseid Qduf* 
Her, the only ones deseiVing of confident, proceed<» 
ed upon incorrect ideas of the present topography. 
From this cause, as well as from the hurry with whidi 
that paper was got up, and the fimited space to which 
it was confined, it was erroneous in some parti<^l«rs, 
and generally imperfect. The work, in its {»«6ent 
state, is founded on the same views, but the opinions 
advanced in the sketch are modified in some points, 
m<»e fully developed in others ; and, at the same tame, 
so many collateral subjects of discussion are introduced, 
that the Essay may be considered as entirely new. 

In describing his explanation of the topography as new, 
the Author of course speaks with reference to the hy- 
potheses proposed by modem writers $ fcnr, in reality, he 
considers his own opinions rather as a restoration of 
those held in very ancirat times. If it shall be found 



Uiait. m^f mti^em hm aitesnded his iiive8l«gatk>os, \i^ 
^^k mar^Uf tbe mode be has adc^ted^ thim to any 
4i^^itjr be. ha», a^cised^ He was ecmvJiiGedy thtt 
noiAe of th« aUesi writers pa tbe^ subject bad been be- 
Jta^ed iMo ciTrQri and diffieidties^ in consequenoe of 
putl^Q^ \Sitmbki?& sp^et^tions tob much oa a hv^ with 
Honier^s factsy aad mddng viun attempts to reconcile 
dm one with the otb^. .It ,oeoi«:red to hiiQy that the 
anlj |inqper course wa% to fotmd his coaelusioiis^ in 
thie first instance, on a di%cfnt compaiisbn of Ho-* 
snares local details with the present futures of the 
topogral^) tbiNnring the statsm^ts of lat^ writets 
entij^ly out of view. Tbe,. works of Strabo and 
Pliwy ar^ to be received as good evidence with re- 
gard to. the names of places, and the aspect of the 
oonntiy .nrhen . they wrote; but th^ cpinioM are. nor 
tbiug ilkore than specuJaHon^y and, like other, specula^ 
tiotts of more modem date, they should be received or 
rejected as they agree or disagree with Homer^s text, 
?^-<-nol set up as an authority tor modifying conclusions 
fairly deduced from it. By disembarrassing himself in 
(his manner of all statements but those of the poet, he 
reduced the problem to its simplest terms. And if he 
was thus, led tp conclusions at variance with those of 
Strabo, it will. at the same time be shewn, that the 
fiuthority of this writer b not entitled to much defe* 
rence on the subject, since his reasonings and specula* 
tions, when closely examined, are not more consistent 
with themselves than with the text of Homer. 

It may be necessary to offer some explanation with 
regard to the complicated form which the investigation 
has assumed, for which the multifarious nature of the 
topics discussed may not perhsqps bethought a suiBcient 
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apology. Ekperiaioe shews Aat the collision of oppi>- 
fiite errors does^ not always conduct to truths and in this 
cdse, die variety of ojmiions advaticed has only Amlti. 
jdied difficulties. Though no hypotheos has been 6sti^ 
Ulshed, none has been entirely abandoned; and till the 
true key to Homer^s topography is found, this unceiv 
taanty may be expected to continue. The necessity 
this has laid the author under of noticing, and in some 
measure discussing all the theories hitherto proposed, 
has rendered the Essay much longer, and infinitely 
more complex, than it would otherwise have been. He 
could have stated his own views in a manner much more 
brirf and perspicuous, had he proceeded without refe- 
rence to what was previously written. But he would 
not have been justified in treating his predecessors with' 
so little ceremony. Some of the existing hypotheses 
were entitled to a careful examination from the talent 
they displayed ; others from the notice they had attract* 
ed ; and others from the respect due to their authors. 
On that of Chevalier in particular, he may be thought 
to have dwelt too long ; but, in truth, the followers of 
this writer comprehend nearly all who are not sceptical 
on the subject ; and therefore, to destroy the authority 
of his opinions, was a necessary step towards establishing 
a more correct theory. On the other hand, since the - 
changes produced on the face of the country by the lapse 
of time, forbid us to hope for an explanation absolutely 
perfect in every point, the writer of this Essay felt that 
the soundness of his opinions must partly be estimated 
by bringing them into comparison with those of others. 
He had besides felt the inconvenience of being referred 
from one book to another, and therefore wished that his 
Essay should contain within itself whatever was requi- 
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site to put the reader in full possession of the grounds 
atid merits of the question at issue. The consequence 
of all this was, that besides unfolding his own views, he 
had to work his way through a labyrinth of discusabn, 
explanation, and controversy. In what mode could 
these different objects be best attained ? Had he deliver- 
ed his own ^iews first, and given his objections to those 
of others separately afterwards, or had he proceeded in a 
reverse order, he must have repeated the greater part of 
his statements. Having, therefore, only a choice of dif- 
ficulties, he could discover no better method of proceed- 
ing, than to combing the examination of the opinions of 
others with the developement of his own, and to discuss 
the former in such an order as might best contribute to 
the clear unfolding of the latter. If his progress was 
thus rendered slow, and his course devious, he can only 
say, that evil appeared to him unavoidable. 

For the dryness of the discussions, he can offer 
no other excuse than that he could not find a remedy 
for it without sacrificing something which appeared 
indispensable. Chevalier, and Choiseul Gouflier, have 
strewed the path of research with flowers ; but the course 
which they followed is no longer open to investigators, 
at least in this country. Chevalier found the learned 
world in a state of propitious credulity on the subject 
Like the poets, he had only to paint, and men^s judg- 
ments, led captive by their imaginations, embraced his 
airy forms. But the poetry of the question has had its 
day, and we are now arrived at the period oidry reason 
and argument. Controversy and scepticism have taken 
possession of the field, and are not to be vanquished by 
poetical apostrophes, and glowing descriptions. 
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The Author thinks it right to acknowledge, that he 
has no pretennons to that profound knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature which it would he conve- 
nient for a person engaged in such an investigation to 
possess. Fully sensible of this, he has made the best use 
of the helps within his reach, and has exercised the great- 
er drcumspection in every thing connected with facts 
and details. He can honestly say, however, that with 
reference to the points he has had to ditouss, he has not 
seen much reason to think, that the want of more exten- 
sive acquirements has deprived him of any thing esgea- 
tial to a complete and accurate view of the subject. - 

In treating of topics so often discussed* before,~he 
has unavoidably, borrowed much from those who pre*> 
ceded him. Some of his obligations in this way have 
been acknowledged, but others have not ; and this part- 
ly from inadvertence, and partly because, being aware 
that his predecessors had used the same privilege, he 
did not always know to whom the debt was justly due. 

It would have been more satisfactory to learned read- 
ers, to have had the original Greek and Latin of the 
passages referred to, inserted in all cases at the foot of 
the page. Substantially, however, this would neither 
have strengthened nor impaired the evidence of the Au* 
thorns opinions ; and as his hopes with regard to the 
sale of the book were not very sanguine, he did not 
think it incumbent on him to bestow so much additional 
time, labour, and expense upon it, as this would have 
required. 

Hill Place, Edinburgh, 1 
Fttbniaiyt 1822. ) 
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16. for sand soil^ reoi^ sandy soil 

7- .^ parts, read facts 
10. Jbr Anna Comriena, read Anna Comn^na, 
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10. Jbr parts, read facts. 
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1. for Chapter xi. read Chapter xi*. 
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read between a mile, and a mOe and a half. 
12. Jbr on shore, read or shone. 
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CHAPTER I. 



General Remarks. 



jL he spirit of man attaches itself to external 
objects by a thousand mysterious ties; and 
there is not perhaps a human being who has 
not some cherished spot of earth which his &el« 
ings have taught him to regard as consecrated 
ground. The Indian visits, with pious venera- 
tion» the graves of his forefathers, as if their spi- 
rits still lingered there; — ^the dime-worn tnu 
veller returns, with joyful fondness, to the 
haunts of his youth ; — ^the pilgrim rekindles his 
devotion by the sight of Mount Calvary ; — ^the 
patriot feels the love of his country inflamed as 
he views the field of battle where her indepen- 
dence was established, or her glory exalted ; — 

A 
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the scholar, versed in the lore of ancient Greece, 
feels a delightful enthusiasm diffuse itself through 
his mind while he traces the footsteps of her pa- 
triots, heroes, sages, and poets, in their native 
land, — while he surveys the mouldering monu- 
ments of their virtue and genius, and the 
scenes immortalized by those heroic atchieve- 
ments and wondrous works, the shadow of 
whose glory seems still to rest upon the soil 
that gave them birth. 

It is evident, in this last ease, that the senti- 
ment of local veneration has its foundation not 
so much in the absolute importance of the 
events connected with the scene, as in the train 
of feelings and associations which the art of the 
poet or histwian has engrafted upon it. There 
are many wars mentioned in history, which, 
though perhaps as prolific in acts of heroism a$ 
that of Xerxes, excite no interest, because no 
gifted spirit has given the tale to the world. 
And hence, when even fabulous incidents are 
made the vehicle of such feelings and associa- 
tions, they assume the importance of real events, 
as a rude stone, fashioned by the hand of a 
great artist, become more valuable than gold. 
The lake Avernus is as interesting an object as 
the field of Cannae, and the village of Wyo- 
ming may probably attract more travellers in 
future times than the plains of Saratoga. It is 
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the genius of the writer which beirtk>ws a shate 
of its own immortality on persons and erente, 
and converts ordinary scenes^ and ol]gects des^ 
titute of beaiity, into a ** realm of wondert/* 
surpassing in interest the most sublime of na« 
tuie's works. 

Antiquity is so far from lessening the force of 
this religio loci, that it superadds a new source 
of interest Time gives a sort of sublimity to 
actions and characters, as distance does to ob« 
jects, by Uending the real with the imaginary. 
As we comprehend very imperfectly the man-* 
ners and circumstances of the ages when the 
illustrious men of antiquity lived, imagination 
fills up the void of knowledge, and completes 
their portraits from a few simple outlines. In 
doing this, we divest them of those Irailties and 
defects which seem to spring from the different 
constitution of modern society; we magnify 
their virtues and talents, by ascribing to them 
a greater energy ; and, in a word, we embody 
our own ideas of what is grand and beautiful 
in tbeir characters. These beings, placed as it 
were on the confines of real and ideal existence, 
uniting to the mind's eye the truth of the one 
with the beauty of the other, captivate the ima« 
gination by the bright colours they have bor- 
rowed from itself. We dwell on their powers 
and virtues with delight ; we ascribe a dignity 

a2 
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beyond nature to their actions, and a sort of 
sanctity to those scenes which have been ho- 
noured by their presence ; hence the pleasure 
we feel in contemplating the places where they 
have lived, the armour they have worn, the ob- 
jects they have used or handled, and in looking 
at the scenes on which their eyes have been ac- 
customed to dwell. 

No writer certainly has been the object and 
the author of so much of this curious idolatry 
as Homer. Many cities contended for the ho* 
nour of his birth ; sages and legislators extolled 
his works as the most perfect of human produc- 
tions; and conquerors stopped in their career 
of conquest to contemplate those fields and 
rivers to which he has given such an impe- 
rishable celebrity. At the present day, his 
writings are not less studied or worse under- 
stood than in the time of Virgil or Strabo ; and 
though ages have elapsed since then, the inte^ 
rest felt in every circumstance connected with 
them has suffered no abatement. Instead of 
expressing surprise, therefore, at the numbers 
who have visited or written upon the Troad, 
we may rather wonder that a spot hallowed by 
so many sublime associations was so long ne- 
glected. All the chief sources of local interest 
are combined here, — a great event, a remote 
antiquity, distinguished characters, picturesque 
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manners ; above all, a power of description in 
the poet, which touches every feeling of our 
nature, transports us as it wer^ to the scene, 
places the persons of the actors before us, makes 
us partake of their passions, and sympathise 
with their fortunes. Fiction, poetry, and his- 
tory, have united their seductions in the Plain 
of Troy. JSfuUum sine ncmine saocwn, — there 
is no stone without its legend. To the classical 
scholar no spot of earth is so rich in associa- 
tions, so peopled with imaginary forms, so preg- 
nant with the seeds of thought and feeling, so 
touched with the choicest hues of fancy. Power- 
ful as some of the later writers of ancient times 
are in description, there is no event in the pe- 
riods of authentic history which comes home to 
the imagination with such an intense feeling of 
reality as the action of the Iliad. But in pro- 
portion to the vividness of the impressions we 
receive from the story, is the pleasure we derive 
from surveying the scene, if we feel assured of 
its identity. Were the localities well ascertain- 
ed, every genuine admirer of Homer would ac- 
knowledge that nothing could be more delight- 
ful, than to stand upon the ground with the 
Iliad in his hand, and there give a local habita- 
tion to the innumerable ideas and feelings which 
the poem raises in his mind. One who had 
drank deeply of Homer might be forgiven, if. 
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when placed in such a situation at the dim hour 
of twilight, when imagination throws her spell 
over the senses, be yielded for a moment to the 
illusion, that the genius of the plaoe had recalled 
the armed multitudes from thdr tombs, and 
placed them in array before him in their glitter- 
ing panoply, and in aU the pomp and drottm- 
stance of war. But in a soberer mood, how 
much gratification would it yield him, to pkce 
himsdf as it were in the very dreumstances of 
the Grecian <h* Trcgan heroes, with the same 
soil under his ieet^ and the same grand features 
of nature before his eyes, and in this situati(Mi 
to fix the scene of every memcnrable indd^it, — 
to trace the pers(Mial advmtures and exploits of 
the celebrated chiefs on this vary theatre of their 
sufferings and triumphs, — to follow the alter* 
nate movements of the hostile armies, as the 
tide of battie rolled bade and fwward over the 
plain, — ^and to picture to himself the agitated 
feelings of the spectators on the dty walls and 
in the camp, as the varying fwtone of the con- 
test filled them with joy and hope, ot with grief 
and consternation. 

Enthusiasm is no doubt a dangerous guide, and 
has betrayed men into many extravagandes *; 



* We have a brilliant instance of misplaced enthusiasm 
in Chateaubriand's Travels. Having crossed the mountains 
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and hence it has alwayg a shew of wisdom to 
be cold and seeptieal on points where creduUly 
is apt to be misled. There are numbers ready 
to declaim against indulging the feelings above 
described, as shallow, puerile, and &ntastie. It 
is true that what is most valoable in Homef^i^ 
poems,-~his imagery and sentiment, his por- 
ftaiti^ of ehaeracter, and pictures of ament man^ 
ners^^—may be understood and enjoyed without 
any knowledge of the scene, of his story. Bui 
it is likewise true^r that this sentiment of local 
entha(»asm rises unbidden in the minds of the 
moM intelligent ; and that those are most dis^ 
posed to indulge it, who have the deepest feeh 
mg of the poet^s intellectual and moral excellent 
des. It is a sentiment which exists and opc^* 



of Mysia, on his way to the Propontis^ he eame lo su smaU 
rivulet, and immediately exclaimed, '^ Here is the Grani^ 
cus !" Then fallows a long and eloquent rhapsody about the 
magic influence of a name, while He might have been satis- 
fied, if he had ever looked at lyAnville's map, that the 
Granieus was SO or 40 miles distant, and that he was la^ 
vishing his e&diusiadm on t&e Tarsias, or a branch of the 
Rbyndacus/^streamis as much unknown to fame as the 
vivers of Ethiopia. He was at this time 65 or 6? geogra- 
phical miles west from Brusa, as appears from the very 
distinct route given by Thevenot. It is true Chateaubriand 
follows Toumefort in this; but the error of Tournefort 
was excusable, as he had no good maps to guide him. 
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rates, whatever name may be given to it ; and 
therefore, to increase the pleasure it is capable 
of affording, is to add to the sum of our enjoy* 
ments, even supposing it should produce no 
other advantages. ^ To clear up the topography 
of celebrated places, contributes to this effect, 
because the gratification afforded to the mind, 
depends on the number of objects connected 
with the legend or story which it is able to 
identify, and the confidence and security it feels 
in the impressions it has received. If the ques* 
tion of cui bono is urged against such pursuits, 
it may on the sam'e principle be urged against 
every other work whose sole object is to please. 
At any rate, persons who have risked their 
lives among the thickets of Ida, in exploring a 
country whose title to notice depends chiefly 
on Homer's poems, have no right to ridicule 
those as dreamers and enthusiasts, who endea- 
vour to trace the features of the poet's descrip- 
tion in the present topography. But so long 
as men admire great actions and illustrious cha- 
racters, will pilgrims resort to the hallowed soil 
of Greece and Rome, and indulge their feelings 
at those famous spots which have been conse- 
crated by the song of the bard, or the death of 
the hero. 
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'^ Yet to the remnants of thy splendours past 

Shall pilgrims pensive but unwearied throng ; 
Long shall the voyager with the Ionian blasts 
Hail the bright dime of battle and of song. 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore^ 
Boast of the aged — ^lesson of the young— 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the muse unveil their awful store. 



€€ 



Where'er we tread 'tis haunted holy ground. 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 
And all the muse's tale seems truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Works on the Plains of Troy. 



XT seems extraordinary that so much difficulty 
should be experienced in identifying the scene 
of the Trojan war. Homer was scarcely less cele- 
brated among the ancients as a geographer, than 
as a poet. His allusions to different countries 
and towns have been found to convey such accu- 
rate descriptions of their appearance and situa- 
tion, that three or four cases are cited by ancient 
writers, of questions respecting a disputed ter- 
ritory being settled by a reference to his works. 
Having been so correct in subordinate points, 
we should expect at least equal truth and fide- 
lity in the description of the principal scene of 
his great poem. We find Thebes, Athens, Ar- 
gos, Sparta, Corinth, standing in later times 
where he described them. No douftt is raised 
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as to the real existence of these cities, or their 
actual site. Why» then, should we find such a 
difficulty in ascertaining the site of Troy, and 
why should we doubt its real existence, which 
was at least as essential to Homer^s story as that 
of any city he names ? Time might change the 
aspect of the surface in some respects, and cause 
the mcmuments of human labour and *diiU to 
disappear, but the great natural features of the 
place must remain the same as in the poef s 
days, and should serve as landmarks to guide 
our researches. The difficulties which have em- 
barrassed the subject, seem to me to have arisen 
partly from the traditions of later times, and the 
speculations of later writers being blended in 
our discussions with the poetfs descriptions, — 
partly from changes on the face of the country^ 
— partly from the rashness of speculators in ge- 
neralising a few facts, without having before 
them the whole of the poet's details, — and part- 
ly from the love of mystery and paradox blind** 
ing men's eyes to what is plain and palpable. 
I think most of these difficulties may be sur- 
mounted, and a oorrespcmdence traced between 
the present face of the country and the poet's 
topography, which is liable to no solid objec- 
tions ; and this not by any new and refined ar- 
tifices of theory, but by adopting those com- 
mon and obvious notions which ought to have 
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occurred the first to all inquirers, and by reject- 
ing the subtleties and arbitrary assumptions 
employed by some theorists, and which ought 
always to be suspected. 

The map prefixed is founded on the maps of 
Major Rennell, Kauffer, and Choiseul Gouffier, 
with some corrections, the nature of which will 
be explained in the course of the subsequent 
discussions. 

The visit of Xerxes described by Herodotus, 
and that of Alexander by Arrian, shew that 
the antiquities of Troy attracted much attention 
at a very early period. But the first author 
whose speculations on the place have reached us 
in any detail is Strabo, who lived, according to 
the hypothesis I have adopted, about 900 years 
after the poet. He describes the district of the 
Troad at considerable length in his thirteenth 
Book, chiefly on the authority of Demetrius 
of Skepsis, for he seems not to have visited the 
place himself. * He states that no vestige of the 
town then remained, but he endeavours to fix 
its situation by reasonings founded on the text 
of Homer; The position he assigns to it seems 
to have been a hill eastward of the village of 
Chiblak, as will be shewn in the sequel. 

Pliny, who wrote a little later than Strabo, h 
very brief upon the district considered as the 
Plain of Troy. If any opinion could be collect- 
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ed from his remarks, it would be, that ancient 
Troy occupied, the same ground as the dty then 
existing, — Hiiim immune^ unde omnium rerum 
chritas. 

Dr Pooocke visited the Troad, though in a 
hasty and superficial manner, in 1739* From' 
his account, which is extremely confused, it ap* 
pears that he supposed New Ilium ^ to have 
been situated on a height about mid- way be- 
tween Boumabashi and Udjek Tepe, (where 
there are Ruins marked in the map), and Old 
Troy on the hills between the Mendere and the 
Dombrik. His conclusions are evidently ground- 
ed on Strabo's statements, which, however, he 
entirely mistakes, in placing the old city north- 
ward of the new, and nearer the sea. 

The first modem who bestowed much pains 
in investigating the topography of the Troad, 
was Mr Wood, in 1750. He easily found a 
river Scamander, but he could not discover a 
stream corresponding to the Simois, till he went 
twenty miles from the sea ; and beyond this he 



* For the sake of distinctioii^ I give the name of New 
Ilium to the city existing in the time of Strabo, and that of 
Troy to the Homeric city. This mode of distinguishing the 
places has been adopted by some preceding writers. When 
the Map, without any number^ is mentioned^ the large map 
is meant. 
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ims obliged to place his Troy, among the hills, 
actuation so completely at Tarianoe with the 
text of Homer, as to induce a gena:al belief 
that all attempts to reconcile the poet's descrip* 
tions with the existing features of the country, 
were hopeless. 

In 1785, M. Chevalier, a Frenchman, not dis- 
couraged by the bad success of Mr Wood, exa^ 
mined a part of the Troad with great minute^ 
ness, and read the result of his researches before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1791- He 
imagined that he had discovered all the leading 
places mentioned by Homer, and even some 
vestiges of the city itself. His theory was very 
ingenious, and very favourably received ; but it 
owed no small part of its plausibility to an in- 
correct topc^raphy. 

Mr Bryant published Observations on Cheva- 
liers Work, in which he controverted the opi- 
nions of that writer ; and afterwards explained 
his own views more fully, in a ** Dissertation 
concerning the War of Troy," (1797.) In this 
work he maintained that the Trojan war was a 
fiction, grounded on some obscure event in the 
history of Egypt,— that the city of Troy never 
existed, — and that, if Homer bad a particular 
situation in Fhrygia in his eye when he wrote, 
it must have been on the south-western part of 
Ida. So far as a conjecture can be formed from 
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Mr Bryant's rude and enoneous msp, he seems 
to have conceived the situation of Homer^s 
Troy to be about six or seven miles south of 
Alexandria Troas. Mr Bryant's views were 
combated by Mr Wakefield, in a Letter to that 
gentleman, published in 1797 ; and by Mr Mor- 
rit; in his " Vindication of Homer/' (1798.) 
The latter adopted the opinions of Chevalier ; 
which were farther supported and illustrated, in 
a work, accompanied with splendid drawings, 
by Sir William GelJ, (1804); but they were a- 
gain attacked, and unsparingly ridiculed, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, (Vol. vL), 
written by a person who had visited the place. 
Chevalier^s opinions have still, however, some 
partisans *. 

Dr Clarke, in the second part of his Travis, 
has bestowed three chapters on the Troad. He 
ascertained one point of much importance, — 
the situation of New Ilium, (the Ilium of Stra- 
bo); but, in other respects, his observations 
have rather tended to perplex the subject. 

Mr Hobhouse, after a pretty diligent exami* 
nation of the face of the country, and a full and 



• See Mr. Foster's paper on the Troad, in Walpole's Me- 
moirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey 1817^ uid 
the Preface to Dodwell's Classical Tour in Greece, 1 820. 
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learned discussion of the most material topics 
connected with it, comes to the conclusion,-— 
that all the hypotheses hitherto advanced are 
unsatis&ctory, and that it is scarcely possible to 
reconcile the existmg features of the plain of 
Troy, with the poet's topography. He inclines 
to an opinion similar to that of Mr Byrant, that 
the site of the city should be sought farther 
south than Tenedos. 

Major Rennell published a Dissertation in 
1814, under the title of " Observations on the 
Topography of the Plain of Troy,** which is 
distinguished by his usual sagacity, comprehen- 
sion, and patient research. It throws consider- 
able light on the subject ; and probably his la- 
bours would have set the question at rest, had 
he not (as it appears to me) attached too much 
importance to Strabo's authority, and been mis- 
led in some particulars with regard to the pre. 
sent topography. 

The first volume of Mr Walpole's " Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey," con- 
tains two papers on the Troad, by Dr Hunt, 
and Mr L. Foster, which* supply some addi- 
tional local circumstances. There is, besides, a 
short essay by Mr Walpole himself, and a let- 
ter from Mr Morrittto Dr Clarke, on the same 
subject. 

The third volume of Mr William Turner's 
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** Tour in the Levant," (1820), contains a varies 
ty of observations, made during several excur- 
sions in the plain of Troy. 

In Volume second. Part second, of Choiseul 
GoufBer's Voyage Pittoresqtce, published in 
1820, there is a long dissertation on the Troad, 
interspersed with observations made on the spot. 
He adopts Chevalier's theory, with considerable 
modifications ifldeed^ but w'hich^eem not to ren- 
der it essentially less objectionable. There are 
viMipiWptber papers .«n^, ww^ pn th,^ Trap^ 
imhiql^ jlt.^jmjiecie^sary tor^,g^ bere,^ as they 
will be referred to in thej^bsequ^fit\(4^ 
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*i%t Modem Ptaitt ofTr&y^llte B6i>m^ 
pmrarice of tfse Plain. 
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The Tn»d. cr the temt«7 nded bjr Fmm, 

extended, according to Strabo^from the mouth of 
the Caicus to the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, 
(L. 18. p. 682.), embracing the whole intermediate 
sea coast The Plain pf Troy is a small district 
of this territory, lying at the mouth of the narrow 
canal of the Hellespont It is bounded on the 
east by a part of the western chain of Ida, about 
12 miles from the JSgean sea, (see Map, No. 1.) ; 
on the south by a ridge of low hills, extending 
from Boumabashi westward to Udjek Tepe ; on 
the north by another low ridge, reaching from 
the chain of Ida westward towards Rhaateum, 
and skirting the southern shores of the Helle- 



gpont^; and ob tbeirsst bjr a cMsn ef kwcr dap*- 
neiioes, mrhicb durt die Jlgdm 8C!a«- ; - ^ >: 
The ^kdn is watered by n 'oonsidmable. uniciE^ 
called the Mendeve^ inta which severadlsmattw 
stvcams faH £roin the east This vh^DC is neiaiif 
dry in the lower part of Its course ia summei^ 
bat in winter it presents a poWerfvd-otiR^nt HOO 
&et breads and it often overflows the plain tb 
some dastance from* it; fo^iiikar Its^ Mqipe k. va 
magnifiocsit caicade in M<mnt Ida^ al^oiit fii^tj 
nikf frp the country, whidi poom out its ntb^ 
ters diirth^ the whole year* Th^ second rivet 
in impoftance is the Dombrik, ^r Gheumbrek^ 
a mueh smaUer stream, which rises unong llie 
hill% and, afteir a ccnirse of |;birttten or fbmrteett 
nlle^ ifbom the «ait^ ^Mb^ into Hm M^hdete veiyr 
near its^ mouth, A part of itsu waters, Jtowetm^ 
fty9^ off to the sea, about two: miles .'&for0ii(f 
joins the Mendere, by. a separate chafisiel, catt^ 
ed:'6h9iiln-Su, (tfafa^braokoCtheniaish); ataAin 
summer, what part of the water takes; tite oemitff 
to theiMei|4ere^ doea notn^h that rifver at.al], 
but lote itfelfi in the sandb . The ^iUr^.ateeatti 
in p^int of ske ia tiie rivulet of^Bouimdbaihitf 
abobt eightnulea m length, rising near the vil-^ 
lage of that name, fromz&riy springs,, and hence 
named by the Turka Kiuke-joss^ (fia*ty ey^s)^ 
It runs^ nearly parallel to the Mender^ on ita 
south side, and formerly joined it about two 
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miles «id A htdf . fbom its mouftb in the iidle* 
spont But» in tbe last century^ a new cut or 
channel was made, about fifteen feet ..wide, 
which now conveys the waters of the Kirke^jhss 
to the .Sgean sea. It. is the otlf paremuid 
stream in the district. The^/^ur/:^ .rivnlet :is 
oalied Sfaimar, Chiihaio Kiiqair, or Kaiaara. 
It rises among the hills, and has a course. west- 
ward apparently about eight or nine miles long, 
reckoning to the Mendere. It joins the river in 
Choiseul Gouffier's map, about two miles above 
Kalifat, but others make it fall into the Kali&t 
Osmak. The Jifih stream is the Kalifat Osmak, 
which. rises near ChiUak, and, after a course of 
three xnr four mileis, joins the Mendere at Kalifat 
in winter, but in isummer flows northward by t^ 
foot of some low eminences, and joins the I>om* 
brik. There is a sia^th streamlet, three or. four 
miles long,. called the rivulet of Atchd Keu, 
wbicb joins the Mendere. about a mite ftom 



There is a complexity in the appearande of 
these rivers, as exhibited on' the map, which it 
may be proper to explain before proceeding far«* 
ther. The tract along the Mendere, which i» 
described as a dead level, (Dr Hunt, WaL 
pole, p. 559.)» is evidently an alluvial plain, 
whose upper surface has been formed by the a- 
gency of the river. The Mendere, wh^i swoln 
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liy the ynxiMt rains, brings down stones, trees 
torn up by theTdots^ mud, and rubbish, (Wootfs 
£swy on Homer, p. 827.)- These it deposits 
initr bed and on its banks ; the heavier matter 
higher up^ the lighter lower down^ while the 
finest sands are carried to the sea, and dijShse a 
ydlpw colour roiflid its estuary. Though part 
of this matter will be spread over the plain ge- 
nerally by the inundi^on, the greatest deposit 
Willi ^{ course, take place in its bed and on its 
banks* Hence the middle part of the plain, 
where the stream floWs, swells gradually above 
ihe sides, and presents a raised platform, which 
impedes t^he junction of the streams that flow 
in {{"om either side. In winter, Ivhto the tor- 
rents that pour down from the hills on the east 
are heavy, they force their way across the plain 
to the Mendere, tb-otigh atll obstacles ; but in 
sununer, when their waters have sunk, the sand 
and gravel they bear down settling in the lower 
part of their course, where the force oT the stream 
relaxes, increase the opposition they encounter 
from the form of the surface, and* ultimately 
choke them up. When this happens, instead 
of proceeding across the plain to the Mendere, 
they seek a lower level, and send a straggling 
stream, or chain of pools, down by the side of 
the hills. This seems to be the true theory of 
the river courses in the plain, which appear so 
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iiasiinHar both in the ina|)s and t!i^ narraiives 
•f ^diflbte^ tikVdlbrs. It was &tt develc^^ by 
Mafor Ketin^ iatid apfilied by him to the Kali*. 
ftOjOsmak^ tUmi^^ m fact/ it seems equally 
sfiplidaMe to all the sto^ami oh tihe ea^t didb of 
tiifiJiendsiie ' 

: . 7h^ tml bourns are oaHed fay Mitjof EetineH 
the wmter and mmmdr courses, though most 
{irobaUy a part of the trater of cfach stream 
Aows iu the summer chaqnei during the wint^t 
^o ; but, ih. the kttter season, the principd 'cut- 
mat proeeeds to lihe Mendere by the shortest 
itiad. In. winker the Dombrik joins the Men- 
dere at j^, the B^alifat Osmak at O] and the 
Samair * at Jl But, in summer, these ehan* 
' neis being choked with sand, and the streams 
reduced, the little water remaining in the Ki* 
niair glides down the side of the eminences to 
the Kalifkt Osoiak ; then the Eimair and E[ali- 
fat Osmak united, flow northward by the foot 
of the hill Issarlik td the Dombrik, and the wa^* 
ters of all the three streams, which are still very 
miall, fall into the bay jB, by the brook 6heu» 
lu^Su. Thus the three streams, which m winter 
fcntta three separate branches of the Mendere, 
become <Hie continued and independent stream 

/. 
* See Note A at the end. 
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^ fittOimefr, iiitimiig p^ to the Mendere^ 
atid faHing iato the sea Ipy a distinct estuary. I 
Kttve dtfscvibed the livef s in oonsideraUe detail^ 
faMttuse d 'C0ife<9t HjeaL'of tl»ir oourses is of 
mudi ai]i{k)if;ino& In the subsequent discus* 
sions. 

A range of craggy cliffs passes along the shore 
of the .ffigean sea, from the new mouth of the 
Kirke-joss to Sigeum, and from these heights 
the ground descends gradually to the Mendere. 
From ^igeuxn . to £n Tepe, or Rhaeteum, the 
shore continues levdi and k^n i and, from the 
latter place, cHfis or hills extend north-eastward 
along the Hellespont for many miles. The 
shore op the west side of the Mepdere is a flat 
tongue of sand soil, at the extremity of which 
Koura iiode stands ; m^ from thisi point it ri^es 
dowly to gSgeum. The shore from the Men*- 
dere to Rhseteum is a marsh, partly covered 
with reeds, with pools of salt water interspersed. 
On looking at the niap, it will strike the eye at 
onc^, that the plain, or level part of the ground^ 
eonsists property of two diyisions^ — ^the one ex- 
tending aoitth^ieastward akuig the banlu of the 
Mendere, from its mouth to the mountains, ai- 
bout ten miles long, and four or five broad^ 
(Morritys Vind, p. 83. Walpole^ p. 112.),— the 
other considerably smaller, extending right east- 
ward almg the Dombrik. An irregular ridge 
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of Id^ eminences; projertitig weskwaid ihmi, tbe 
ibotS'of'Moiknt Ida,, s^arates these two divi^ 
;idilsw' On a hill called Issariik, at the western 
ternunatiQii of tfaete emin^ices^ aie nikia *, cafiU 
edfPidBidfiKiali&i (Old KaGfat) b^Dr Claiice, 
5^ which are ascertained to be those of New IUiiin» 



. ; ^ A complete enumeration of the antiquities scattered 
over the surface of the country would serve little purpose, 
as only a small number of them have been connected with 
, any hypothesis. But it may be proper to observe, that co* 
kimns, broken slabs, and other remains of sndant axdd^ 
tecture, are not always indicationa of the sites of ancient 
jciti^tn . .A. vast mass of these objects, on an eminence near 
Halil Eli, and another on a hill near Chiblak, misled Dr 
Clarke into a belief that great temples and cities had exist- 
ed in the neighbourhood ; but these spots are now ascer- 
tained to be merely deserted "burying-grounds, to which 
marble columns and slabs had been brought hy the Turks^ 
from other places where ruins exist, to serve as monuments 
to the graves of their reliijtives. Dr Hunt is satisfied that 
the pile of ruins near HalU Eli, had been brought from 
the site of New Ilium : and Mr Turner remarks, (iii. 222.), 
'that the name of Beyan Mezaley, (more properly Yceran 
Mezaley), given by J>r Clarke to the hill near Qhiblak, is 
merely the Turkish expreinon fior a ^' deserted buryiog-* 
ground/' ii||l4 that there are no less than five hills of the 
same description, and bearing the same name, in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Ilium, It is evident, from these circum- 
stances, that nothing but the disobvery of foundations, or 
-parts of buildings' having distinct faces' of a plan, should 
be received as indications of the skes of ancient (Sties. 
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a$ctty>iB|aaio]g]tt;8tiRb6l8 tame. Tbens arer.ott 
bout a ficbre ofihinrroirs^ or tiimttli^ di&peiwd 
over the i&tdot^.to.iniuDyc^ which ticaveilAhs 
have gforea ommb^^ Ambag the' pcmoit inhabit 
tMts, a faacrowfisiCaU^ Zi^pe^ wfai^ is sop* 
posed to be a ci^mptiim of the Greek Taphoi^ 
a sepulchre. :That naoied Udjek Tepe^ which 
is about sixty feet high *, (Cfa|>iseul Gouilier, iL 
2J14:), is the largest Those 'marled N and L 
are.much less, (thirty and twenty?five feet high^ 
acoardiog t(^ C. Gouffier),; . but are pretty aoh^ 
spieuous iirfli the ^gean sea. .The two sear 
Sij^eu^^ C and H^ which are about twenty, 
four feet high f , ( Walpole, p. 5590> areyi4#dth 
good reason, believed tabe t|iose mentioned by 
£trabo, (L. 13. p. ^96.), and ascnbed by him to 
Adfailles and FatrodUis^ En l^epe, Tepe Gheu-^ 
luV or Aiant Tepe:]:, aboilt twenty feet ' high^ 
( Wdpole, p« 101.)/ i^ undoubtedly that wfKch 
^labo and Fliny held to be the tomb of Ajax ; 



' * Chevafier says it is 100 feet high, (Tableau, p. 11.). 
C Oouffier says it is called the^tcnnb of the prophet EUas 
by t^e Greeks, ^^cb he supposes to be a o opui ^ o* of ^^ 
Ihs. 

t Choiseul Gouffier.makes the one (C) tveQty, and the .. 
other {jyy twelve Fren«h feet high. 

X This name is given as the modem name, so far as j|^ 
can find, only by Choiseul GoilS^* 
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and the point on wbich k stididi is die propion- 
toqr of RhaatettOh Tbeieare two otbar tunmU 
oiltiiieBfaore a little, eattmifd of En Tape; a 
loir eminenee at JE, which has hemk takpn ftt 
the remaiDS of one ; other two eminehces of A 
do^fatfal eharaeter near the ancient junction c^ 
the £irke-joss with the Mendere ; five or ox in 
various parts of the plain along the east side of 
the Mendere ; and three on the summit of the 
hill n of Soumabashi. It is proper to add^ 
that these monuments are not pteuliar to the 
Plain of Tro}r, or the Troad^ but are found sSl 
over the shores c^ Greece^ Thrace^ an^ Asia 

Mioar^ 

The surface of "the plain for one or two miles 
on eadi side of . the Mendere, Jis almoi^t a dead 
level, a part of which is overflowed in winter. 
Near the mouth of the river, the soil is sandy* 
but adorned occasionally with chimps of trees. 
Farther up it is richt and bears good crops of 
wheat, millet, Indian com, and cotton. Above 
the junction of the Kirke-joss, the south bank of 
the Mendere is an open flat of green swan^ in^ 
terspersed with a few bushes. The northern 
bank is cultivated, and partly inclosed. From 
Kalifat to Boumabashi, the Mendere flows 
t^jrough a highly cultivated district, adorned 
with groves of cornel and wild almond. The 
hills on the east side of the Mendere are gene- 



tAlftcriemd jm!^ wood^ and vkneyatis am 
fAbeed on tbeir slopes and decsimtii^s* .T&ete 
are floeks of sheep and gmtk aU over ridie Tmad»; 
which are^giia^ded hy ^large dogs as in the time 
df Dottier^ >A speeiips' of ear made, of t^dcer 
wofk, with iM^id wooikii wheels, ekaetl]^ rind** 
Itf t6 tHat of the aHcieht Gbeeks, is in edrnmoii 
tfse !il the ^eountry. The plain, with its low 
ettitienoes, is stieltered on the east and soutb 
hy the western eham of Ida, which dioses in the 
kndscapl^ ; and Mount Gargarus, which Homer 
calls the summit of Ida, (Ilias, xiv. 99Q.), tbweiB 
over the whole in Alpine grandeur. Tnrrcl'' 
fers have spoken with nature of the beaufajr ^ 
the scene. 



** High burrows withcmt marble, or a name, 
A vast untilled and mountain-skirted plain. 
And Ida in the distance, still the same. 
And old Scamander (if 'tis he) remain ; 
The situation still seems formed for fame— ^t 
A hundred thousand men might fight again 
With ease; but where I sought for Ilion's walls, 
Tl^ quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls/' 

* Don Juan. 



We learn from Homer, that Trojr was situated 
in a plain below Mount Ida, not far from the 
Hellespont, and between the rivers Simois and 
Sekmander, which met before they fell intofthe 
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sea; The Graelis'were eneamped on. the shores 
cS the Hellespont, at or.n«r the oommon mouth 
oif.itiiese rivers, and on the same side with the 
Scanbander, for they crossed that river only in 
going to Tn^. Their sMps .wer0. drawn np cHi 
the sandy shore in several lines, between \srlmlk 
irere the tents ; and latterly, the whole were 
protected by a waU flanked with towers, and a, 
ditch with pallisade& The ground between 
them and the town was entirely a plain ; and 
of the two rivers which traversed it^^ the Sea- 
mander was the n\ost distinguished, being ho- 
noured as a god. This outline of Homer's to- 
pography will enable the reader to comprehend 
more easily the discussions which follow. Tb6 
detay^WiUUbe developed as we pspceed. 
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CHAPTER IV. .' 

Whether the Plain of the Mendere he Homer's 
Plain of Troy — Objections of Mr Brycmt 
and Mr Hobhoiise. 



i\.MONG the multitude of sulgects comiected 
Willi the Trojan topography, ivhichr li^v^ been 
the subject of controversy, it has been denied 
that the pbin country lying along the sonth 
side of the Dardanelles is the territory alluded 
to by the poet And with reference -^to this 
question, it has been maintained by Mr Bryant 
and Mr Hobhouse, that the name of Hellespont, 
so often used by Homer, was not confined to the 
narrow canal of the Dardanelles, but was like- 
wise applied to the northern part of the ^gean 
Sea. These conclusions are supported by infe- 
rences drawn from the words ^^^rw, br^ad, 
and »^^, boundless, (II. xvii. 482. xxiv. 545.) 
which are held to be inapplicable to a strait 
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from one to four miles wide, — ^by the supposed 
import of certain vague expressions in Strabo 
and other ancient writers, — and by the drcum- 
stance, that Jupiter, seated on Mount Ida, 
when resolving to leave the Greeks and Trojans 
to themselves for a time, is said to turn his eyes 
hack from them, to behold the Thracians, My- 
sians, and Hlppomdlgians, (U. xiiL 1.). It is 
contended from this, that the geographical po- 
sition of Ida, with respect to these nations, re- 
quires that Troy should be in a position south- 
ward of Tenedos. These objections appear to 
me to be of little weight In themselves, and of 
none at all, when balanced against the mass of 
evidcaiee )they ate opposed to. 

PirsU' With regard to the relative positijtm 
of the Thracians, Mysi^ns^ and Hippomolgians^ 
it may be observed, that Homer's geograpbjpd 
knowledge was limited to Greeee, with the 
coasts of Thrace and Aa&a Minor, which be def- 
scribes in a natural manner; but whei^ fae vem 
turn beyond these, to Sidlj and Italy, he fifiMb 
only Cyclops, Syrens, and other monatrouft he? 
ings, who belong to a term incognita. Asa 
person so cirounstanced, and destitute of maps^ 
could evidently fi^rm but a very incorrect ide^ 
of the relative position and bearing of distant 
countries, it is treating him (especially a poefc) 
too rigorously, to insist that his turnif^ InUih 



SiVXJidriON. OF TElUOUm^ MY8IANB> &e. SI 

Ukct/li&fe rig^¥uiout^^t^Aed of 4 cbiE serjattt^ 
flludl signify fiia eismA JboEizoiktaL motion o£ 18b 
dccpKm. .Biil^ lb SBMfcy the dbJBitkm i& not ob^ 
vkted by ^ctng IWoj in the position mMggob* 
alJa^ Mx ]biyant or Mr Hobhojiset und^ to 
mtike the ekpimsion irtriody consisteiit^ aocwcU 
jiig to tfacor views, it^nronld fad necessary to pkoe 
It at Antahdrds dr Adrsmy tiatd. , In the se^ 
i?om{ place, siAce Eiuopeiyi Mysia readied to 
the mouth of the Danube, we ve at liberty to fix 
the iibpe to wfaic^ Jupiter's eyes were direcite^, 
as the QOtnmon reand^Me of the Thisidans, My«> 
jusn^ sid £ifl{ipadiolgitos, in iiiiy cdtuatioii be- 
tweeq that iond thb Bospborus ; and. the be«>- 
ihgi «;fif this oountry takoi gehera%, and of 
mevn lUtiinwitfa Gargarus, gives mi angle of a 
quarter of a circle, (dee Map, No.,£.); which Is 
skirely a sujfficient change to justify such an ei&- 
tpres^icm In tbe mouth q£ a poet. In the Mrd 
^oe, 'we know that there were Mysians on the 
east aidd of Mooilt Ida, who wJe9*eiiL tedohy of the 
European -Mysiaha^ and tha£ the Bytfaipian^ as 
weU as Phrygians, were said to be Thradim na- 
ti6ns, (StUiabo, L. 7. Sdfi. dnd 10. 541.). We 
should therefore do no great violence to the 
i^iscuie geography of those early times, wrae 
we to suppose that tl^ whole, or most of the 
peojple alluded to, were on the east side of the 
Bosphortis, and neariy right behind Jujnter, 



when he lobbed to the' Goe^eoi mm^ ^ Jhkt; in 
the fourth^ ^hte, the moA pibtmUe iiehsi^iof 'die 
words is, thairJu^ter turneA Us, isyes fi^uii.x>b<» 
jects neac him, to others; in the same line Imt 
more ren^ote, or Jartker back in the landstepe^ 
— ^froxn objects, comparatively spqakiiag, at bis 
feet, to. others on' tbe verge of. the bonsckK ^This 
construction, though the farthest from matha- 
matical truth, has a grandeur and beauty i^hich 
would recomin end it at once to the fanoyof a 
poet It paints Jupiter, fike Andes^ j^iapt.df 
the western . star> looking firom- his throne of 
clouds o'er half the world. It derives, a stpeM% 
confirmation from the context ; for ]!f eptune, 
who was seated on Samothrace, pretty nearfy in 
the line of his brother's vision,, 'wishing to go 
to Troy uiipercelved, but: conscious^ it woujd 
appear, that a direct route would expose him to 
Jupiter's observation, made a circuit to JEgas tin 
JBlubea,. and came stealing in^ in a lateral direc- 
^.tion. Jjostlyj Strabo, who discusses this very 
^subject^ and held Troy to^be in: the plain of ;the 
Mendere^ had no doubt that Jupit:er's eyes .weve 
turned northward to the countries beyoqd tbe 
Hellespont, (L. 7. p* 294.) ; and if the es^n-es- 
sion appeared consistent in this Sjense to hido, 
with all the additional lights of hi$ stge,: why 
should it be supposed that Homer could nojb use 
it in the same sense without absurdity.?. With 
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these Observations, thld objection tnay probabtv^ 
be dicTniiss^. [' ' ' 

It seems no less easy to prove, by the most 
d^isive testimonies, that the ancients never in- 
cluded the northern part of the iEgean sea 
under the name of the Hellespont. I'he very 
appearance of the strait, as well defined at its 
west €[nd as any strait in the world, is a strong 
presumption against such an idea. Strabo ap- 
parently had not seen the Hellespont, since he 
makes it begin at Abydus, (L. 13. 581.) ; and 
some loose expressions he employs, afford a pre- 
text for ascribing this opinion to him. But a 
single statement of his supersedes the necessity 
ef examining the objections in detail. He de- 
scribes Colonse, a town 140 stadia from Ilium, 
which Xenopfaon calls a itidritime town, (Hist. 
L. 3.), as being without the Hellespont, (^^ 
M^Hir^m ^rnxmrtn^ L. ig. 589.). It was £ibout the 
same distance south from Sigeum as Alexan- 
dria Troas, which was sixteen Roman miles 
ftom New Ilium^ (Itin. Anton.) ; and hence it- 
is plain that the Hellespont, in Strabo's opinion,' 
did not extend even half way south to Lectos, 
where Mr Bryant places Troy. Pliny's testi- 
mony is to the same effect, for he tells us that 
Tenedos, twelve miles from Sigeum, was with-* 
out the Hellespont, (L. 5. c. 31.). Mela and 
Ptolemy speak in more decisive terms ; the for- 

c 
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aser nukes the HeUe^KsH; end at Bkttf , <eif| 
£leas quas finit Hellespontus, L. 3^ €• !>.)> and 
^ latter enumwates Cyzieu8» Pariuin^ and 
I^mpsacus^ as.place$ on the Fropontis ; Abydiui, 
Dardanum, and Sigeum on the H^ellespont ; 
Atexanibia, Troas^ ice on the Mgemt aen, {L.lii 
C. S.)« But the testimony of Herodotiui^ one q£ 
the most accurate geographers of antiquity, wtd 
the best authorily on this subject, because the 
earliest, would alone decide the question. He 
tells us. (L. 4.) that the breadth: of the Helle^ 
spoQt at the narrowest part is seven stadia, and 
its lepgth from the .^ean sea to tl)e Propcmtk 
400^ which agrees very neai!ly with the distand^ 
fixiQi. Sigeum to.Gallipolis in modem maps, tak- 
ing. Xh/d stadium of Herodotus at one-tenth of 
an English mile« as determined by Majdr Retx^ 
Qell.^ 

Jl^athiiigy it appears to me, but a spirit of hy« 
pevcritieisQh could have attached so much im- 
portapcQ to the words ^^^vrv; and «»rii(«r, applied 
by IlfMnei; to the Elellespont If the HeUe-: 
spoiMi^* which is from three to four miles wide! 
opposite the Plain of Ti^y,. is too narrow to 
meriif the epithet *^ broad** as a sea, it may be^ 
entitled; to it as a bay, a designation it some- 
times receives, (Ih Xxi. 125.) ; or if it is denied 
to it as a bay, it may be conceded to it as a 
current of water, or salt river, {»^v^h wwmfMf), as 



ujtraftioF^vn&^aimBiPoinj ^ 

KeoBok tbmffd j^ (HefodLc JL 9^ cilB.y^. ^ Vliti 
phmse m^t > be bbnoifcd < froof t. ati^' older fdet^ 
and oonvef an allosiori tit soai^ fmiAmh^^^kdii 
Hon. Another explamitififl|k^n«^chi(^ 
whd^ diffioaky, ii| given by Mri Wa}fK>% i^ 
sbewa that the wend ^^<m« may b6 «tflBnsldte4 
Mft. Bilt it is unnecegfia^'tot^lyonaiiy €cs« 
planatMn whatever, for it 19 a dilffifcieilt jtisiifi^ 
cation of the poet, tiiat Sibrabd> who xxmt have 
been well aware of the, breadlth a^gfii^d ^ dqo 
part of the canal by Herodotos^ (s^ven <jitadik){ 
u$es .this very same expression, ^*R*«T?ffJsx?iiiifl»fi^ 

more than <mce, (Li 7/Sd5i)^ in a wotk whidi 
required more precise language than that of 
poetry. 

The word ^»i«^y is commbiily tran^ated 
^boundless ;" but liir Mt^itt hai^ sheWil> that it 
may be renderei^ ^^ impervioiiis/'^ or ** didieult^ 
Qfrvigable^^^ (Vindication, p..8a>; a^ in ^iS 
sense it ioday be applied to the Hellespont^ at 
the mouth of which ships are often detained 
many months by the current and the north 
wiiid& If thk erpfenation is^ not considered 
story, it may be observed that the epithef 
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* Dr Hunt observes^ that the Hellespont has the appear- 
ance of a large river carrying its waters to the iBgean sea^ 
(Walpole, p. 95.) 
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]0ttSed.ii^Qt)iWJc(ase8».rwbelre the - woid; Immdi 
2Mf 9eem» fully: as unsuitable* In tbe Hymb 
to ApoUot (y. 481 )» the hay of Crissa is terair 
ecl.K#Ajr«f««i«c^% thougb both it and th^ sea of 
Clorihth, of which it fbrnis a part, are complete- 
ly landlocked, and their baimds force theoti-: 
selves on the ^e on every side. Farther, the 
^ellespont has the peculiarity of being open at 
both ends, and in this sense may deserve the 
epithet interminable^ («, privativa, and ^rue^;, ter- 
minus), as compared with other bays or gulphs, 
whidi are generally shut at one extremity. It 
is Worthy of notice, too, that Homer has a dis* 
tinct name for the wide sea at the mouth of the 
narrow canal, for he makes Boreas and Zephy- 
rus come to Achilles's pyre over the TArdddn 
seOf — ^not the Hellespont, (11. xxiil 230.). Last 
of all, Strabo, in his 18th book, when he dis- 
cusses so many subjects connected with Horner^ 
quotes this very passage, without raising any 
objection to the fitness of the expression, (L. IS. 
p^586.) 

Homer has not left us, however, to infer the 
position of the Plain of Troy from loose analo* 
gies, or negative evidence. He has indicated 
its situation very clearly by several characteristic 
drcumstances. 1. The Hellespont, at or with* 
in which the ships were stationed, (II. xv. 233. 
xviii. 150.), is described as the boundary of the 
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Utiraidans/ Whibh it continued 'to be in Met 
times ; anS is teirtaed «^e«^, the ** rdi^tig,'* or 
.^ swiftly 56dwrhg;' (ILii* 845. xii; tW.)/ «« «f*- 
*#ret singu]d% descriptiV^ df a i^rait witb a 
^libnstant ct^rrent at the rate of three or Jihtr 
Miks an)hMr, but not applicable to the sS%^ 
«ea, which has no tides, (Wood, p. 890. WW- 
pole, p. 95.). 2. The sea at whibh the ships 
Were stationed, was not the open sea, but ^ a 
wide^bay, *^^ k«a«-«*, (into which the ^cmaatlier 
ftJl, It. xvfii. 140. xxi. 1«5.), an expression very 
^pplt^ble^o the mouth of the Hellespont, whidi 
i^fr^^ three to four m^iles in breadth. # 3. f be 
l$iay; ds Well as the city, ~wa£( Aot only under the 
^^ of J^iter seated^i) Ida, biil was' also suf- 
treyed' by Neptune from Samothrace *, — a stA- 



r 
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* This citoimstance shews that Homer's local know* 
ledge was wonderfully mkaite and aocurafte. Imbi^ k M 
a right Ime betweea Sataothnic^ eg^d the Plaiu of T^oy, mi 
onlj at half the distance. Why, then, did he not p]a9e 
Neptune on Imbros ? The reason is, that Imbros is com- 
paratively low, and Samothrace, though at double the did- 
tance, towers far above it, as seen from the plain. It not 
only, therefbre, coihmanded a better view of the plain, 
but it was, by its superior grandeur, a station more worthy 
of the god ; and what shews a curious felicity in the se- 
lection of the place, it is exactly on the opposite side of 
Troy fVom Ida, and almost precisely at the same distance, 
(see Map, No. 5.). The two brothers were thus placed on 
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«i$hc;r {MM of ^9 ,eo^t^ (JL^ii. 10,), 4» The 
^tiy: to( t)^9 ibajr wa$r northward cf Ten^qs^ 
&mith» ptety of Greek$. wbo left Trpy wUh Nes^- 
ttf ;^^. I>iQ(aed, ss^j^finttQ Tev^e^^.then to 
J^ei^yJhenk tt> P0yria mar CMpSt {^^ M^p^ 
Jj6/50i)fto» ^ich they j^osaed to JE«b«a, (Od^ 

„of , imb^Qii .Neptune oc^pping from Mffrn'm Ku- 
jifjw jfeo >1'w>yi |)assed the .districts ^fee^e Mr 
^Ki9i^ntja»d Mr Hofeho^s^ would plai^jAj^jsQewe 
0i\ Ibe, wiaFi , and leaving his ehaiiiot; in'A:im^m 

Qxe^ <»mp, (D. xiii. 1(>~88.). On looJangat 
JAlap5» NcK £• the r^der:wiU be satisfied, tbat it 
is ioopossible to pctot oiilt the moluth Of the 
Hellespont by characters more decisive, or bet- 
ter calculated to silence all contrdveirsy on the 
«ij;0(?ctr; il^QT is it inecesjBSwy after tWfe fcor refer 
to the: tinanimous opinion of the Greeks of later 
liges,. as additional evidence in siippbrt'of the 
conclusion. - 
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opposite sides of the field of contest^ behind the parties 
they respectively favoured^ and with a strict regard to their 
characters^ — ^the one on the continent^ and the other on an 
island. The position and appearance of Imbros and Samo« 
tlirace, as seen from the plain, is shewn in Sir WiUiam 
Gell's Plates, No. SO. and 36. 
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It is in the small district alone, immediatdy 
within the mouth of the Hellespont on the 
south side, that we shall find Homer's Plain of 
Troy. At any other spot between Lampsacus 
and Adramyttium, we should search in vain for 
a situation combining all the leading features of 
the poet's topography, — a position to the north 
of Tenedos, and south of Inxbros, — separated 
from the Thracians by a strait with a current, — 
a bay with a flat sandy beach where ships could 
be dirawn up,— ^ plain beliind tiie beadn enh 
circled by low hills,-'*a river with adjunct 
streams traversing the plain, and falling into 
the bay, — and all these objects within view of 
Gai^garus and JSamothMoe. 
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CHAFfER V. 



Chevalier's Thecry-^His Scamander not that 

of Homer. 



Out of the variety of objects in the plain, it is 
not difficult to find materials for the construc- 
tion of a theory. And the task is so much the 
easier, as Homer, though he mentions many ob- 
jects and places, alludes to them generally as 
things known, without formally describing their 
appearance or situation, and, of course, leaves 
room for conjecture and hypothesis. Among 
the speculations proposed, those of Chevalier 
are entitled to the first consideration, not only 
on account of their temporary popularity, but 
because he was the first who ventured to speak 
decisively on the subject. According to this 
writer, the rising ground m behind Bouma- 
bashi is the site of Troy, and the summit of the 



chevalier's theoey. 41 

hill n, which terminates in precipices rising 
300 or 400 feet above the Mendere, is that of 
.the acropoHs Or citadel. The three tumuli on the 
-summit are those of Hector, Friam, and Paris. 
The large river Mendere, is the Simois of Ho- 
mer, and the Kirke-joss, or smallriver of Bour- 
nabashi, is the poet's Scamander. Of the forty- 
springs of this rivulet, there is one that throws 
up a large quantity of water, and has a doud 
over it in winter, which, according to Chevalier, 
is the hot spring of Homer ; and another at 
some distance from it is the cold spring. Ud- 
jek Tepe is the tumulus of Esyetes, where the 
Trojan scout Polites was stationed to observe 
the motions of the Greeks. The marshy ground 
between the Kirke-joss and the Mendere, is the 
Scamandrian plain, which was the scene of most 
of the battles. The station of the Grecian fleet 
extended from the Sigean to the Rhaetean pro- 
montory, a distance of nearly three miles, as 
stated by Pliny. He finds the Kallicalone in 
the hills on the north side of the Mendere, near 
Atche Keu. He holds the barrow C at Sigeum 
to be that of Achilles, D that of Patroclus, and 
L, (farther south,) that of Antilochus. The 
valley of the Dombrik is the Thymbra of Ho- 
mer, and that rivulet the Thymbrius. j^ 
The learned were for some time captivated 
by this hypothesis, which pretended to assign 
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the scene cf every incident related by the poet, 
and the place of every object named by hko. 
It certainly had the merit of being conceived in 
a bold and original spirit, and it had some plan*- 
«ible circumstances in its favour ; but ultimately 
it has proved nothing better than a brilliant 
delusion, accommodated to some parts in the 
Iliad, by an ingenious selection and combination 
of circumstances, bold conjectures, and an in* 
correct topography, but uttedy irreccxndleable 
with the great mass of the poet's details. 

It sets out lyy endeavouring to establish the 
paradoxical proposition, that the Scamander, 
which the poet has honoured with so many 
marks of distinction, is not the Mendere of the 
present day, as would at once be supposed, but 
the Kirke-joss. But if the multitude of cir- 
cumstances Homer has mentioned relating to 
this river, and the epithets he has lavished on 
it, still leave it doubtful whether he alludes to a 
large river, or an insignificant brook, it may 
wdl be said, that all attempts to settle any 
point whatever, by a reference to his descrip- 
tions, are hopeless. Let us compare the Men- 
dere with the poet's Scamander. 

The Scamander is seldom mentioned by Ho- 
mer without some epithet expressive of its 
beauty, its grandeur, its pre-eminent impor- 
tance among the Trojan rivers, or' the special 
veneration with which it was regarded. 



. ^.1, Iti is r^p?atedly ciHed^ jiy way of disttnc- 
tioii, - the river •/' (U. ii. 860. xxiv. .851.), a 
title justly due to the Mendere, whieh is the 
(oply larg^ riv^r on tb6 W<est side of Mount Ida, 
^i^ $o much l^ger than any of the torrents in 
Jh/e^plftin, that the latter are only to be disoover*- 
^dJoOTiid pretty nice jsurvey. 

% The ^expressions applied to the Scamander, 
-^the grmt river mth deep n^ir^ools, — the 
pcrt^fSiQus Scamanderr^the wide-flgmng^ the 
impetufm^yiver, «l^^ hid the Ttqjans in the 
reoffsw or simfositiesqf its banks, — inundated 
^e j^lainr-^wed aver the shoulders (^ AchH- 
/p^j_6o^^ away men, and horses in its fioods^— 
are truly descriptive of the Mendere, but ludi- 
£a!0U9 when applied to any other sitG^m in the 
pl^. It has high banks for two pr three miles 
nbove its mouth, it is above forty miles in 
length, said in its floods is large, deep, and ra- 
pid, presenting a volume of water from 200 
to 300 feet in breadth f , and often inundating 



* Dr Ilunt observes^ that his guides sometimes distin« 
guished it by the same geneml appellatioii^ o flrAnc^M^."— 
Walpde, p. iii, 

. t Chpiseul Gouffier says^ ks bed spreads out to 100 
toises or 600,feet in breadth at some places, and that it is 
filled with sa9(|, stones, masses of rock, and trunks of trees. 
—II. p. 220. 
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the plain to a great distanoe ftoin its banks. — 
.(Clarke, iii. 137* & Hobhouse, p. 711. TiuneF, 
M. 329.) 

.. 3. The Scamander had a peculiar sanctity at- 
.tached to it. It is distinguished from seven 
other rivers named with it, by the title of ** di- 
vine," (II. xii. 21. ;) it is honoured exclusively 
with the epithet, " sprung from Jove," (XL 
xiv. 434. ;) nay, it was worshipped as a god, 
and had priests appointed for its service, (Ifl 
V. 77. XX. 78.) Not only h the Merid^re, by 
its supericH- magnitude, best entitled to these 
honours, but they are happly explained by the 
circumstances of its origin. Instead of collect- 
ing its waters from obscure and feeble sources, 
it bursts at once into day by a magnificent cas- 
cade, issuing out of Gargarus, the summit of 
Ida, — a sppt invested with peculiar sanctity as 
the earthly throne of Jove, (II. iii. 276. xxiv. 
308 ♦. ) 



* Homer tells us that altars were erected to Jupiter 
on Gargarus^ the sumihit of Ida, (II. viiL 47* ziv. 292. ;) 
and a part of the hill near the springs of the Mendere is 
still covered with the ruins of temples, (Walpole, p. 120. 
Clarke, iii. 1S3.) The scene is described by travellers as 
one of uncommon grandeur. The waters issue from a ca^ 
vem, and fall fifty feet at the first leap, and then dash im- 
petuously from rock to rock, till they reach the valley 500 
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. 4k We know that veiy ancKUt iiitnes are 
geaerally descriptive; and it is curious that 
Xanthus^ yeUotv, which was the name of the 
river among the gods, or the more ancient 
name, as Plutarch (de Fluv.) understands it, 
conveys a most distinct allusion to the yellow 
colour of the waters, — a characteristic circum- 
stance observed by travellers, and strikingly 
shewn where the stream mixes with the Helles- 
pont, (Clarke, iii. 222. Hobhouse, 710.) This 
is surely a more rational account of the origin 
of the name than the fabulous circumstance 
mentioned by Aristotle and jiElian, that the 
waters of the river gave a yellow colour to sheep 
that drank of them. 

5. To these proofs drawn from the poet's de- 
scriptions, we must add the uniform testimony 
of the Greeks of later ages, who certainly gave 
the name of Scamander to the Mendere of the 
present day. Whatever disputes might exist 
in Strabo's time as to the identity of the ancient 
and modem city, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt insinuated with regard to the river. He- 
rodotus speaks of it in terms which can only ap- 



feet below. The poet does not^ so far as I recollect^ give 
the title of ** sprung firom Jo^e," to any other river ex- 
cqpt the Nile, (Od. iv. 4770 
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ply to tl» Meidare*; atid if hk expressions 
wel*e at atl ambigaous, the teatiDiony of I>eme« 
trims, who was horn on the banks of the river, 
would remove every doubt. He describes the 
Stemander as. rising in Mount Ida, in the samd 
bill with the Esepus and the Granicus, (see 
map, No. 5.) and falling into the sea at Sigeum, 
-*-a description totally inapplicable to any other 
stream but the Mendere, (Strabo, L. 13. 602.) 
At a still later period, Anna Comriena (dted 
by Choiseul Gouffier, p. 283.) states, that the 
Scamander had its source in Mount Ivips, (a 
cc^rruption probably of Idia), near the springs of 
other two large rivers, which are no doubt the 
Granicus and Esepus, though then differently 
named. This testimony, so late as A. D. 1100, 
is of peculiar value, as it shews that the river 
retained its ancient name even then ; and hence 
it fully warrants the belief, that the modern 
niOne of Mendere is merely a corruption of the 
Hotneric appellation f . These testimonies, ta* 



* See note B at the end. 

t Mr Hobhouse denies that the river is at present known 
in the country by the name of Mendere^ but to support 
this assertion he should have told us what other name it 
bears. The existence of the name^ however^ is certain. 
Pococke calls it Mandras^ (Observations on Asia Minor^ 
p. 106.) Chevalier tells us^ against his own interest^ that 



Ifmkk 4pni)0(AiQtl wUb the moSem n^izie, form 
i| cl;#ili of evidence whidi catries up the idintU 
tj of thQ M^ndere and Scamaiader' to a remote 
antiqiv^K:; : wd; wbeoi we reflect 6a the dekp: ink 
terest ^biQh the Trojan' war excited^ and the 
importance attached to^ the spot for so many 
agjss, it isi impossible to believe that this chain 
of eviden^^ should fail in the last lihk^ jand that 
the name of Scamatider was— not lost, for that 
wou}d have been credible, — but transferred from 
die rivulet of Bournabashi to the Mendere.*, in. 
the early times* wheii all those associations which 
gave an interest to the localities of the country- 
were fresh in the minds of the inhabitants. 
Hundred^ of examples might be cited to shew 
that rivers have preserved their, names under 
repeated revolutions^ which have scarcely left 
any thing else unchemged ; but hot one instance* 
is to be found of a transfer of this kind; 



the Turks call it Mendere, (Tableau, p. I9.) Dr Hunt 
mentions that his Turkish guides named it Mendere, and 
his Greek guides Scamander, not only in the plain, but 
above Bairamitche, (Walpole, p. 101. 118.) 

* This is the supposition adopted by Mr Morritt and 
Barbie du Socage to reconcile Chevalier's hypothesis with 
the statements of Strabo, and other ancient writers. See 
Mr Morritt's Letter to Dr Clarke, in Walpole's Mem. voLi. 
and Crit. Observ. on the Maps to Anacharsis, £ng. edit. 
ISO6. p. 66. 
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We shall be still better convinced <>f tk&hlm^ 
of this reasoning, if we apply the description of 
the Scamander to the Kirke-joss. This rivulet, 
according to Chevalier, is about eight miles long, 
fifteen feet wide, and three feet deep, (Tableau, 
p. 54. and map). Can such a stream be entitled 
to the name ^f ** the river," in a district which 
contains the Mendere ? Can any allowable exer- 
cise of poetic licence amplify such a brook into 
a large, vertiginous, wide-flowing, impetuous' 
river? The Scamander bore away men and 
horses in its floods ; the Kirke-joss would not 
wet the naves of the chariot wheels. The Sea*, 
mander inundated the plain; the Kirke-joss never 
overflows its banks, (Tableau, p. 59.) Such a 
rivulet would rather be a contemptible antago- 
nist to Vulcan, (II. XX. 73.) ; and the threat that 
he would bury Achilles under an immense load 
of sand, would certainly have excited only con- 
tempt in the mouth of the deified Kirke-joss, 
who has no sands in his current, (IK xxi. 31 8> 
Though the Kirke-joss has a perennial stream, 
this could not have entitled it to the venieratidn 
paid to the Scamander, when another river so 
superior in magnitude and importance as the. 
Mendere was at hand. Besides, this veneration 
was not paid to the river merely at Troy, but at 
Assos on the south side of Ida, and other distant 
parts of the Troad, as shewn by inscriptions; 
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and Mr Walpole, who states this facit, 
ly adcs whether this extra^rdinajy honour w^ 
paid to the brook of Boumabiashi^ or to .th^ nvn 
which rises in great beauty and majesty irpQi 
the caverns and recesses of Ida, (p. 136.) I^t 
of all, the £jrke-joss does qot rise in Mount Ida« 
where the Scamander rose, (H. xiL 18.), and 
has of course no title to the epithet of ^^ sprung 
from Jove ;'' and the name of Xanthus applied 
to it has no meaning, for its waters are generally 
remarkably limpid. If Chevalier chooses to call 
the place where the springs of the rivulet are, a 
part of the roots of Ida, thep his Troy, which is 
one or two hundred feet above it, is not in the 
plain where Homer expressly places it; and places 
it too — ^not in opposition to the upper parts — ^but 
to the roots of Ida, (D. xx. 216.). In short, 



had the object been to discover a contrast to the 
Scamander, instead of a parallel, a stream better 
fitted for the purpose than the Kirke-joss could 
scarcely have been found. 

Of this. Chevalier and his followers have bemi 
sensible, for they are at last driven to make out 
the title of the rivulet to be considered as Ho- 
mer's Xanthus, by borrowing the attributes of 
its rival the Mendere. They hold that this riv« 
is the Simois, but that the Scamander, though 
the smaller of the two, gave its name to the con- 

n 
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floent Stream aftar tiie junction^ because of the 
obnstaiicy of its euirent ; and that the battle ef 
the twenty-first book, wh^e most of the great 
epithets are applied to the Scamander, took {dace 
bdow the confluence. By this geogR^hicd 
stratagem, the impetuosity, maj^itude^ deptib^ 
and inimdating powers of the Mendere, we 
transferred, very commodiously^ to the Kirke- 
joss. But the device involves its authors in new 
difficulties. It is against aU experience and pro- 
babilrty, that a large river, forty miles long, 
should give up its name to a brook eight miles 
long, that joins it almost at the sea-shore, after 
it has absorbed many larger streams in its course. 
If the waters of the Earke-joss predominate witli^ 
in the narrow space of two miles below the 
junction, dming two or three months of the 
year, the waters of the Mendere must predomi- 
nate in an inconceivably greater degree during 
the other nine or ten. But the title of the 
•* river with deep gulfs,** is not confined to the 
part below the junction, but is given to the part 
dT the Scamander in the immediate ndghbour*^ 
hood of Troy, (11. xxi. 608.) ; and again, it is 
given to the river generally, without reference 
to any particular pj&rt, (II. xx. 73.) Besides, 
it is assumed, against evidence and probability, 
that the battle in the twraty^first book was at 
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a d^BBfat pBxt of the lii/ier &m» thakf wlbsuft Afe 
•Trepans awally crossed,^' Hse p^ce'«irbei;e11iejr 
fihuiged in is called the ^?id o1< Soaiaimdet, 
iy^ 1.) ; and if tkis hasr aiijr sicnning^ it* ibuat 
imply ifchat it was her^ the army aenetaHyrpaas* 

On close iexamination^ it' will be feiuid'ilnpes- 
fsikAe to transfer tiae poef 8 ebcprescSons froin tlie 
ScamMider singly, to the ooviflnent stoean* Sea- 
maiidef does not demand the assistsoioeoffiiTnoii^ 
tHA be had ixmde repieated effi[)rts iy iimse^sipti^ 
ratefy, to overwbdm AdiiikA^ and £)i»nd the$e in- 
jBuffident. It is after he had x^aeed A^sbiiileB^^ 
of his bed into die plain, (r. 299«) ^nd had over^ 
flowed that plain in tibe> pUfsutt, thsat he <»(l^ to 
Simois. Now, the Soamauder^of CXieitalier never 
overflows the plain, and boidd mehe no' efibrte 
by himself at all, (jamais ce fieunte n^.augmente, 
lid ne dhninue. Tabiean, p. £9.). The obvious 
exfdanatbn i$j that Ai^billes^ haykig escaped 

iibai "fhe^ current of the-IScamaiider, iotb^tM 
plain between it and (he ftinibis, was in a ntui- 
tion where the latter could act better agafthst 
him. ^rnois is then vequested to swell |)&wfi* 
ters, and either &ree AcbiHea down towards tbe 
junction, that they might overwhelm feim joint- 
ly,—- or etee to drive bim back to the Bcamander, 
who in that case ^undertJEtkes, hj his own efforts, 

D 2 
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to buiy him under the sands, which he would 
heap profusely over him, (▼. 818.) Observe far- 
ther, it is not said that Simois listens to the call, 
and lends any assistance ; but on the contrary, 
when Vulcan comes to the aid of Achilles, he 
bends his whole force against Scamander alone, 
as if Simois had not interfered. It is no answer 
to say, that the god of fire would operate below 
the junction, for floods must be vanquished at 
their sources. In the last place, had Achilles 
.and the Trojans crossed below the junction, 
they must have crossed Chevalier's Simois again 
separately, before they reached Troy. But there 
is not a word in the poet to countenance this 
I supposition ; and had he intended simply to in- 
form us that the waniors crossed the Scamander 
only, he would certainly have expressed himself 
in the very words he has used. 

We see, then, how many forced constructions 
are necessary to give a plausibility to Chevalier's 
opinions. ; But we must still add to this, the 
violence which his theory of the rivers does to 
the testimony of history and tradition, in re- 
quirii^ the displacement— not of one — but of 
three separate names. His firmest supporters 
. admit, that his Simois was the Scamander of the 
later Greeks, and I shall by and by prove that 
bis Thymbrius was their Simois. Thus we see. 
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that to support his opinions, he is forced to as- 
sume, not that three rivers renowned in song 
had lost their ancient names and received others, 
hut that they had exchanged names with one 
another, — a phenomenon without example, and 
against all probability. 






V 



CHAPTER VL 



Chevalier's Theory continued — Situation of his 
Troy different from Homer* s-^Course of 
Hector and Achilles — The Springs. 



When we examine Chevalier's theory in 
other points, its defects are equally striking. 
His Troy is on a hill, at the bottom of which 
his Scamander has its source, and which he is 
therefore obliged to consider as one of the roots 
of Ida, though Homer says expressly, that the 
dty was not on the roots of Ida, but in the 
plain, (II. XX. 216.) If it was really a part of 
Ida, why should Agenor, standing near 'the 
town, propose to fly to the woods and thickets 
of Ida, as to a distant place, (II. xxi. 5570 And 
with such a purpose, how could he possibly fly 
to the banks of Scamander, which lay in the 
direction precisely opposite; or by the Iliean 
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ptcdn, which led him right towards the enesiy 
he sought to avoid, * Again» Achilles retu^n^ 
to the city at Boumabashi from the Scamanderi, 
had evidently to climb a hill, and yet Hooaei^ 
discribes him as coming rushing through 4^ 
jplain^ (IL xxii. 26.). Moreover, it appears piretty 
clearly, that the citadel, or Fergamus, was either 
embraced within the circuit of the city, or wa$ 
attached to it, (II. iv. 508 — 514. f); yet Ite 
Clarke remarks, that the site of the Pergamua 
of Chevalier ** is separate^ fi:(»n the town by 
deep and ];ocky dingle, nev^r sqbjeeted to any 
effort of human labour, that n^iight serve to oon* 
nect the two places,'* (Ui. 148.) ; ajnd Mr Morrit 
is obliged to admit that the two were separajtie 
and distinct. To crown all» the site of Cheva- 
lier's Troy is one of the very few »pots in or 
near the plain, which is not visible from Ga^r 
garus ; from which Homer tells us,, that Jupiter 
surveyed the city and the Greek camp, (II. viii 
48 — 62. Walpole, p. 110.) Surely it would 
iH>t be easy to find a spot more irreoondle- 
able with the circumstances of Homefs Troy. 
Accoiding to Homer, Troy was oa an eq^i^ 



• See the position of Chevalier's Troy, his plain^ and river 
Scamander, in the Map^ No. !• 
t See a Paper by Dr Parry^ Claasical Journal^ xv. p. 306. 
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iteiice» but that eminence was surrounded by a 
plain, as we see from Hector's flighty (S. xxii. 
1990* One error generates another, and the 
want of such a plain round Bournabashi has 
driven Chevalier to pervert the sense of a pas- 
sage, which, taken in its obvious meaning, is 
exposed to no difficulties. He maintains that 
Hector, when chaced bj Achilles, did not ac- 
tually make the circuit of the city, but ran back 
and forward before the Scean gate. Mr Dalzel 
adopts the same idea doubtingly, (Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Ed. iv. 72. Tableau,) and Heyne rather 
more confidently, (Do. Appendix, 85.) The 
authority of these two eminent scholars has in- 
duced many others to acquiesce in the opinion, 
who were in no way friendly to Chevalier's hy- 
pothesis ; and on this account it deserves to be 
examined a little in detail. 

It may be doubted whether, in this case, cri- 
ticism has not lost itself in the mazes of its own 
ingenuity. Homer five times uses an expres- 
sion, which every body woiild have admitted to 
signify, that the flight was round the city, (11. 
xxii 165, 168, 173, 280, 257.), had not a parti- 
cular theory rendered a different interpretation 
necessary. It would ill become me to deny that 
the proposition ^t, will bear the sense ascribed 
to it by two such eminent scholars as Heyne 
and Dalzel ; but if it be the true, it ia certainly 
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by no means the most obvious sense, and it 
may well be asked, suppo^ng Hector's flight to 
have really been round the whole circuit of the 
city, would the poet have expressed this in any 
oilier terms than he has used ? Surely not. On 
the other hand, is it probable that, had the course 
been back and forward, the poet, with his mi- 
nuteness of description, would have used the 
terms he employs ? I cannot believe he would. 
And it is surely too much to require that Homer 
should select his phrases, with a view to obvi- 
ate the misconceptions and cavils of the critics 
of future ages. 

But I rather imagine, that those who follow 
Chevalier, have not tried how far his hypothe- 
tical construction will explain the details of the 
incident. 1. It is to be observed, that Achilles 
came running^om the Scamander to the Scean 
gate ; and from the situation of Chevalier's Scap- 
mander in reference to the city, he must have 
come from the springs. Is it credible, then, that 
when Hector took fright and fled, he should 
have run to the springs^ — ^that is, into the hands 
of his enemy, instead of avoiding him. 2. A 
course from the Scean gate of Chevalier to his 
springs and back, is, on any supposition, a course 
from and to the city, and therefore would not 
justify the use of Homef s expressions, that it 
was round the city, (v. 165.), tmder the wall, 
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(v. IH. 14$.), and ialways near the dty, ( v« 198.). 
3« The two springs are merely used by Homev 
to mark a position, and should be close to one 
another ; but Chevali^s hot spring, according 
to his own (ralarged) map, is more than half a 
mile from his ccdd one. Sir Wilfiana Gell indeed 
reduces the dirtance between the springs to 170 
yards, or a furlong ; but even this is too great 
an interval between two objects which Hcxner^s 
expression requires to be dose together. Ho(w, 
llien, could the warriors be said to run four 
times to the springs and away from them, as if 
to and from some given point 4. Homer does 
not simply say that they ran round the city, but 
that they ran three times round it Is it intelli^ 
gible to say, that they ran three times before^ or 
near the city ? (Chevalier, TaU* 85.). It may 
as well be maintained, that Achilles did not drag 
the corpse of Hector three times round the tomb 
of Fatrodus, but only back and forward in ftont 
of it, (II ?:xiii. !€.). 5. The warriors left the 
Scean gate, and ran to the springs ; and since 
AehiUes slew Hector at the springs, and drag- 
ged the body behind his diariot near to the 
Scean gate where Friam viewed it, he must 
have taken the corpse over almost the same 
ground, on Chevalier^s hypothesis ; yet Homer, 
instead of saying, in this case, that he dragged 
the body roimd the city, says he dragged it he- 
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fore it, (II. xxii. 463.). 6. Heetor ^nd Adful- 
les fled from the Soean gate, under the wnlJL 
passed tbe watch-tower, the if ild fig-tree, apd 
the public road, then came to the springs and 
passed them, (11. xxii £k 137-*-ld7 )• Homer 
tells, with a peculiar nicety of detail, that they 
mn tikree times round the city, and were ^fimr 
times at the springs, (v. 165. 308. Sl5l.). &]^ 
posing, with Heyne, that they turned at or a 
little b^w the springs, and ran back and for* 
ward between this point and the Scean gate> 
then the gate and the springs were the limits or 
metcB of the course *, the Scean gate the i^ta 
prima, or starting point, and the ^rings the 
meta ultmcu Now, if they ran three times 
over the ground between these points,<~which 
is the only natural construction on his hypothec 
sis, since they would thus run three times round 
a part of the city,-^we shall find that the warri* 
ors had. been only twice at the springs, instead 
of four times. If they ran three times from the 
gate to the gate again, (as in the double 0«* 
lympian stadium), this would be making the 

* That the spriDgs should be one of the metes on Cheva- 
lier's h3rpothesis^ is pretty obvious, since they fought there ; 
and it was most natural that they should encounter at the 
turning point. 
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circuit of a part of the city sia: times instead of 
three ; and when completed, they would have 
been j^r times at the Scean gate, but only three 
times at the springs. If, again, we suppose the 
springs not to be the meta ultima, but an inter- 
mediate point in the course, then they must 
have passed that point three times only on the 
supposition of the single course, and sia^ times 
on the supposition of the double course. Such 
are the numerous inconsistencies involved in 
Chevalier's opinions, and so totally ineconcile* 
able is his hypothesis with the details of the in- 
cident On the other hand, the natural and ob- 
vious meaning of the words is not exposed to 
the least difficulty. Homer says distinctly that 
they ran three times round the city of Priam ; 
why, then, should we suppose they ran back and 
forward in front of one of the gates. He names 
the watch-tower, the fig-tree, the road, and the 
springs, to point out the direction of the course 
by known objects, — ^not to tell its length ; for 
when he says they passed the last-named of 
these objects, he intimates that the course was 
continued. The heroes, after making the cir- 
cuit of the city three times, ran past the gate 
from which they started as far as the springs. 
They consequently y^erefour times at the gate, 
the fig-tree, the watch-tower, and the springs^ 
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and three times at the remaining parts of the 
circumference *. 

I shall shew afterwards, that the ^stance of 
eleven miles from the sea, and nine from the 
Greek camp, (on the most favourable suppo- 
sition), at which Chevalier f places Troy, is to- 
tally inconsistent with Homer's details. Nei- 
ther is the ground between these points such as 
the poet's descriptions and facts would lead us 
to expect. The Greeks, we are told, drew up 
" in the plain, or meadow of Scamander," (11. ii. 
465, 467.) But Chevalier's Scamander skirts 
the plain rather than flows through it ; and ac- 
cording to his theory, it should rather be called 
the plain of Simois. Passing over this objec- 



* It is worthy of remark^ that Strabo understood the 
course to be round and round the city^ as appears from his 
argument against the identity of New,and Old Troy^ (L. IS. 
p. 599.). Chevalier thinks the Trojans would have issued 
out upon Achilles when he was at the farthest side of the 
city, at a distance from the army^ had the flight been round 
and round. But Homer represents the Trojans as panic 
struck by their defeat ; and there was no impossibility in 
the Greek army extending round thf whole city to protect 
Achilles from such an attack^ had it been necessary. 

t Chevalier calls the distance of Boumabashi from the 
sea four leagues, (Tableau, p. 72-) Mr Morritt makes it 
no more than nine and a half miles, (Vind. p. I09.) but 
Dr Hunt makes it twelve miles, (Walpole, p. lOS.) 
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ikm, it is next to be dbserried, that the lerA 
ground between his Simois and Scatnatider, 
which he considers as the scene of most of the 
battles, is only about a mile in breadth, and of 
this a consideraUe part is, and most probably al- 
ways was^ a HiaTBh *«. This portion of the ground 
may possibly deserve the epithet of flowery, 
(IL u. 4S7*) but it oertainly does not merit that 
ia£ dusty, (ILiii. 13. iv. 482.) and is, at all events, 
ill adapted for military movements. That the 
two ^' broid armies,'' amounting to 50,000 men 
each, and induding many charioteers and horse- 
men, should only have a stripe of firm hnd. 



* In Major Rennell's map^ (copied in this part from Sir- 
W. Cell's)^ the breadth is about one mile. In Kauffer's^ the 
pait nearest the sea is less Aan a mile. In Mr Foster's^ 
it is about one mile and a quarter. Choisettl Gouffier's is 
founded on Kaniffier^s, and nearly agrees widi it Chevalier 
stretches out tibe plain to an average breadth of more than 
two miles^ and this is not die only instance in whicdii the 
map has been accoBimodated to the theory. In M^or 
Rem^U's map^ the nuari^ occupies half the breadth in die 
lower part of the plain. In Mr Hobhouse's^ it oocopies 
lialf the breadth up tp the E^prings. In Mr Caiiyle's sketdh, 
it occupies almost the wiMxle space between the streams. 
It may be observed, that the marsh being produced by a 
perennial stream, will not disappear in summer like the 
other marshes in the plain, which arise from tiie tempo- 
rary overiow of the Mendere. 
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little more tiban lurlf a imle broody to manceuTr^ 
end fight on, is sureiy too absurd to require refo- 
tatioti* Aooording to the mast reasonable ideas 
of the order of battle, and mocte of £gfating tiveii 
practised^ the armies m>uld require a breadtii of 
siearly two miles for their operations, and sueb 
a breadth they ic(»ild have by extending their 
lines to the other side of die Mendere. Two^ 
thirds of eadi army tiitlist there&O'e Jiave been 
on the east side of hb Simois ; the S^o&sian 
plain, even on his own hypothesis, must hsLvk 
been the principal field of battle and the ma^ 
body of the Gre^s must have crossed that river 
twice every time diey advanced to Troy^ Yet 
Homer never names the Simoisian plain as the 
field df battle ; I^ speaks of cross&ng the Sca- 
mander only ; and describes its banks as the great 
4eene of 4^e contest 

I shall not press hun with the palpabte ab- 
surdity of anaking the Gireek canop extend from 
Sigeum to Rhaeteum, over a space of three miles, 
with a river and a marsh in the midst of it, be- 
cause in this instance be has adapted an error 
as old as the days of Pliny, without any necessi- 
ty, and because his most judicious supporters, 
(Mess. Dalzel and Monitt), have not followed 
him in this particular. 

But Chevalier's misconception with regard to 
the celebrated springs of Boumabashi, has been 
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the true source of all his encgs. Bdieving, as 
Pope, Dader, and others had done, that the 
springs near the city, whidi Homer calls foun- 
tains of Scamander, were the {n-oper sources of 
that river, he hastily concluded that it rose un- 
der the walls of Troy. Having fiAind two 
springs corresponding in some respects with the 
i^mi mr/M of Homcr, the thought seems instantly 
to have struck him, that these might be the very 
fountains alluded to ; that Troy must necessarily 
be found in the neighbourhood ; and that the 
little rivulet they gave birth to must be the 
Sc^mander. Setting out from these erroneous 
ideas, his attempts to accommodate the poet's 
details to his hypothesis, have led him into a la- 
byrinth of inconsistencies* Homer, while he 
places the city in the plain, (II. xx. 216.) 
tells us that the Scamander rose in Mount Ida, 
(II. xii. 19.) ; and since fountains at the city 
in the plain, could not be the sources of the 
river in the mountain, the former could only 
mean springs near the river, whose waters eithar 
fell into it, or were derived from it. This 
explanation, which is as ancient as Strabo, (L 13. 
p. 602.), is curiously illustrated and confirmed 
by an observation of Mr Woods. He says, ** he 
saw the Scamander, (the Mendere), when it had 
not water to support one continued current to 
the sea. It consisted of a succession of several 
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small streams produced Jrotn d^ffireni ipringSr 
all of which were absorbed in the gravelly chan- 
nel after a short and languid course." (Essay on 
Homer, p. SS6.). We see, therefore, that tiie 
state of the river is such, as to bring its separate 
fountains, or feeders, strikingly into view ; and 
the apparent inconsistency of the poet is so hap- 
pily explained by this circumstance, as almost 
to become a new proof of his accuracy. 

But the springs at Bournabashi correspond but 
imperfectly, after all, to the Trojan fountains. 
Homer names but two, and of these there are 
forty. Homer's springs should be close together, 
— Chevalier's hot and cold sources are a consi- 
derable distance asunder. One of the poet's 
springs throws up " hot (or rather tepid) water, 
and has a doud of smoke over it ;" the other 
*^ flows forth in summer, as cold as the hail, the 
snow, and the ice." Chevalier says one of his 
springs is always hot, but has a cloud over it 
only in winter ; the other is always cold, (Ta- 
bleau, p. 80.). Dr Clarke, however, found by 
the thermometer, that all the springs were of 
the same temperature, (62^*,); and that the 



* Sir W. Gell makes the temperature 64^> the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, 57**, (Ed. Rev. vL 270.) ; Mr Hawkins makes it 
64^ Captain Hayes 64^ (RenneU, p. 61.), Mr Turner 63^ 
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tppufciit difihrcnoe uoie from tibe water ia ib» 
mpposei hot spring boiling up copiously into 9t 
amaU basin, while that of the othera mn§» from 
various sources, and is leoeived into a l^g? pool 
with a wide suiiaoe. It is searoely n^dessa^y to 



cf^ 64S (iu« 241.). Dr Hunt found the reputed hot spring 
of the ordinary temperature, and Dr Sibthorpe describes it 
9fl giving no sensation of heat, (Walpole, p. 109, 115.) Dr 
Dallaway says, it is at least tepid, (Edin. Trans, iv. Ta^ 
bleau, p. 43.). But all the three last traveUeramrere tdid diat 
ihe water was hot in winter. By Dr Clarke, the springs 
fie decidedly proaoiniQed to be hot; by others, they are ^eld 
to b^ Gpld. Migor Rennell first shewed that the assigned 
^if^pe^atiire is that of cold water in the dimate where they 
are situated ; and it is none of the least singular errors con- 
nected with the subject, that a misconception on a point so 
easily setded should have prevailed so long. 

The obsewatioBs above cited wese made at different flie»- 
•ens of the yeav, aiid,iJlpw«tg for the umal aouroes of vaiafr- 
#% ^y 4re ap conaisteipit as tp, leave no doubt upon the 
suIq^. I have therefore no hesitation in disregarding en- 
tirely the unsupported statement of Choiseul Gouffier, who 
ventures to give 22° Reaumur, as the temperature of the 
hot sprmg, and 8^^ as that of the cold, (81^ and 50^ Fahr.). 
There is something very 8uq)iai<ma in errors of observation 
which make facts jump so nicely widi theory. I confess 
this excites a doubt in my mind as to some of the tradition- 
ary names which fortify his hypothesis,— such as Aiant Tepe, 
—his tomb of Elie, or Dus,- and his Turkish appellation 
for the hill of wild fig-trees. 
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8Mt8 llie wdDJi-known piinciple^ thai wsfesv wHdi 
comes fiEom a considerable depth, haa the stwe 
temperature as the interior of the iai&^, which 
eorresponds to the mean tempeiaiiire 6£ the 
year, and this^ of course; is higher in> winter thfo^ 
the temperature of the surface^ and lower in 
summer. When a spring, like the supposed 
hot spring of Boumabashi, throws up a lai^ 
quantity of water in a body in cold weather, this 
water having the stationary temperature of the 
interior of the ground^ and eoming suddenly in 
oontact with air much colder than itsetf, the con* 
densation of its yapour produces that appear^ 
ance of smoke, which we observe over rivers 
and lakes when a frost comes on suddenly. It 
is truly surprising that the travellers^ when told 
that the spring was warm in winter, and cold in 
summer, did not at once recognise the pcqpular 
and very natural description of a deep spring. 
The fact of fishes playing in the very basin of 
what is called the hot spring, might have unde- 
ceived Dr Clarke. On consulting a table of 
Professor Leslie^s, (Supplement to £ncya Brit 
artide CUmate, p. 180.), 1 find the mean tem« 
peratur? of the year in the latitude of Bourna- 
bashi, (40^), to be 6S.6, which is very nearly the 
mean of the different observations. Had it been 
asked, a priori, what would be the temperature 
of a deep-seated cold spring in the Troad, the 
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veiy degree indicated by Dr Clarke^s thermo- 
meter should have beea named. There are hot 
i^rings in the district at Lidyah Haman^ but 
there is nothing equivocal in these, as thdr tem- 
perature is 142^. The springs of Boumabashi, 
therefore, are all cold springs, and the only mat* 
teat of surprise is, that so obvious a fact was so 
long mistaken. 

If any person thmks, with Sir W. Cell and 
Dr Clarke, that the appearance of the springs, 
and the popular belief concerning their tempe- 
rature, furnish a sufficient ground-work for the 
poet's descriptions, I should not object greatly 
to the conclusion ; but then it is evident that 
any two deep springs in the district similarly 
cirounstanced, will exhibit the phenomena of a 
hot and cold spring equally well. And as Dr 
Clarke says, that the whole country is full of hot 
and cold springs, (iii. IS?*)* we need not sacri- 
fice truth and consistency in a vain attempt to 
make the forty springs of Boumabashi corre- 
spond with the two of Homer. It is worth 
while farther to observe, that we have a proof 
from natural philosophy, that the poet's descrip- 
tion cannot be literally true ; for no spring in 
the lower part of the Troad can be as cold as 
hail or ice in mmmer, or indeed can have a low- 
ei temperature than about 629, whether it is 
deep-seated, or near the surface. If this is not 
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cold enough fbr Homer's disseription; t^s. tte 
Edinburgh reviewer^ contends, we mcgr be qiuite 
certain he will never fifad any cold6r^' unless he 
ascend Mount Ida. But as the poetifaas dDn<» 
hected the coldness of tiie ode fountain Irith stikn* 
mer, it may perhaps be^ inferred, that. th& heat of 
the other (which was but tepid), was confitiied to 
the wintisr, and that both firings consisted meisem 
ly of wdter of the standard temperature of the 
climate, assuming the appearance of hot or eold^ 
aecording as it came rapidly or slowly to the sttr<« 
face. This view of the subject might perhaps 
give a new direction to the inquiries of future 
travellers. 

I cannot part with Chevalier, without notic- 
ing the inc(»*rectness of his map % between 
which and every other there is a difference 
hard to be accounted for. A dose examination) 
however, shews that it is so framed, that all its 
errors support the theory. In the maps of Sir 
W. Gell, Major Rennell, Mr Hobhouse, and 
Mr Foster, the shore from the mouth of the 
Mendere to the En Tepe, is represented as near-* 
' ly an entire marsh ; but as Chevalier makes this 
ground a part of his Greek camp, the marsh, 



* I allude to his map in the Edinburgh Tran8aetions> 
havhig nerer seen the one he published in France. 
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Iliough menticnied in the t^xt, does not appear 
in die map at alL To make a proper plain for 
the armies to more in» he carries the Mendere 
eastward^ and by this means, widens the q>ace 
between it and the Kirke^joss^ to double its. actual 
breadth. Bat this is not the whde. Aware of 
the strong daims of the £px>und between the 
Mendere and the Dombrik to be considered as 
the Trojan plain, he has contracted it to about 
one-third of its true dimensions, partly by car- 
rying the Mendere eastward, as already observe 
ed, and partly by transferring the Dombrik 
southward. In truth, bis map is altogether a 
deception, and leaves those who confide in it no 
alternative but to adopt his hypothesis, or aban- 
don the subject as hopeless. The good which 
that hypothesis has done in exciting attention 
to the subject, has been more than counterba- 
lanced by the errors and delusions it has gene- 
rated, and therefore the sooner it is discarded 
the better. 

I think it unnecessary to consider the modifi- 
cations of Chevalier's theory, proposed by Choi- 
seul Gouffier, because that theory being funda- * 
mentally wrong, no change in its secondary parts 
can render it correct. It is sufficient to state, 
that this writer agrees with Chevalier as to the 
Scamander and Simois, and the site of Troy ; 
but holds Udjek Tepe to be the tomb erf Ilus, 
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the hill of Erkessi Keu, below Udjek Tepe, to 
be the Throsmos ; the hills at Chiblak to be S^al- 
licalone ; and the three tombs between Sigeum 
and the Mendere^ to be the tombs of Achilles, 
Patroclus, and Festus, (the freed-man of Cara- 
calla). It is proper to add, that I have not de^ 
liberately read his dissertation, but only glanced 
over it. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Dr Clark^s Opinions — Hypothesis of Strdbo 
and M(yor Rennell — Site of New Hium — 
Position of Homer's Troy between Simms 
and Scamander. 

jLIr Clakke, warned by the errors of Chevalier, 
proposes no specific system of his own, but 
throws out a number of opinions, possessing, in 
his estimation, a greater or less degree of evi- 
dence, of which the following is the substance. 
According to him, the Mendere is the Scaman- 
der, the Kalifat Osmak the Simois, the-Dom- 
brik is the Thymbrius, and the valley, Homer's 
Thymbra. The Grecian camp was on the east 
side of the Mendere, towards En Tepe, which 
is the tomb of Ajax ; Udjek Tepe is the tomb 
of -Esyetes; the tumuli on the west side of the 
Mendere, are those of Achilles and the other 
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chiefs ; the Throsmos, or mound of the plain, is 
the ridge U near Chiblak. He ascertained that 
the ruins at Issarlik (caUed Palaio E^alifat), are 
those of New Ilium, — a point of much impor* 
tance, which led him to fix the site of Troy, on 
Strabo's authority, at or near Chiblak. He 
thinks it possible that the springs of the Earke- 
joss may be the hot and cold fountains of Ho- 
mer, (in which case, Troy must be at Bouma- 
bashi) ; but they are not the sources of the Sea- 
mander, and they are all warm springs, (iii. 143 
— 2 IS. 8vo, 4th ed.). The examination of these 
opinions will not detain us long. Indeed, one can- 
not help being astonished, that a person of the 
Doctor's learning and talents should put forth 
such a mass of crude conjectures, which are equal- 
ly inconsistent with themselves, and with the 
text of Homer and Strabo. 

If Troy was at Chiblak, its position, according 
to his scheme,^ was not between the Simois and 
Scamander, where Homer placed it, but between 
the Simois and Thymbrius. Instead of being 
thirty stadia from New Ilium, its distance would 
not exceed sixteen or twenty. The Greeks, if 
posted at the bay jff, (iii. p. 205.), in advancing 
to Troy, would always cross the Thymbrius, 
which Homer never mentions, and never cross 
the Scamander at all, which is the only river he 
places on their route. The Throsmos, which 
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which Homer makes close to the Gredan c&m^ 
and far from Troy, is here close to Troy, bnd far 
from the camp. The Doctor's naval station aUd 
camp are on that precise spot which an army 
would certainly avoid, for it is a marshy and 
most probably was never any thing else* He 
quotes Strabo's authority for placing it here, but 
Strabo mentions the opinion only to condemn 
it His tomb of JEsyetes is farther from his 
Greek camp than Troy itself, and in such a si- 
tuation as never could have been chosen for the 
station of a scout in such circumstances. We 
are indebted to the Doctor for many ingenious 
and striking observations, and many incompara- 
ble descriptions ; but his speculations on this 
subject are the very essence of confusion, and 
worse than useless. 

The fate of Major Rennell's hypothesis, shews 
how difficult it is to attract attention to a sub- 
ject which has once disappmnted the hopes of 
the public. Though better digested than that 
of Chevalier, and more consistent with the text 
of Homer, it has, I believe, found very few fol- 
lowers, while many individuals still put faith in 
the reveries of the Frenchman. But 1 think it 
may be shewn that Major Rennell's system, 
though deduced with much skill from the texts 
of Homer and Strabo, is not the system of either 
the one or the other of these ancients, but is 
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probably more consistent with the details of the 
former, than if it had been an exact transcript of 
the opinions of the latter. 

Major Rennell thinks, that in Homer's time 

the line of the shore between Sigeum and Rhao^ 

team, was probably about a mile farther back 

than at present, so as to form a deep bay ex^ 

tending nearly to Koum Keu  ; — that the Sea- 

tnander, which is the Mendere of the present 

day, flowed nearly right north from Kali&t, and 

fell into the bay J? about a quarter of a mile 

from Koum Keu ; — that the Kimair, or Kalifat 

Osmak, (which in his map are one and the 

same), is the Simois, and joined the Mendere in 

Homer's time at Kalifat, as at present ; — that 

the Dombrik is the Thymbrius, and joined the 

Mendere anciently at Koum Keu ; — that the 

Greek camp lay wholly on the west side of the 

Mendere, extending along the shore of the bay 

fVom the ancient bed of the Mendere to the 

modem, which was then occupied by the Kirke- 

joss ; — that the Throsmos was the part of the 

plain immediately south of the Greek camp ; — 

that En Tepe is the tomb of Ajax ; the barrow 

near Koum Keu, the tomb of Ilus ; and the two 

at Sigeum, those of Achilles and Patroclus ; — 
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that a conical hill at Atche Keu^ is the Kallica- 
lone ; — and lastly, that Troy was situated in the 
plain, about two miles south-east of Kalifat, 
reaching on the one side to an eminence W, at 
the edge of the hilly tract, which formed the 
acropolis, and on the other near to the Scaman- 
der. Such is Major Rennell's hypothesis, which 
is rendered respectable even in its errors, by the 
luminous views and sound principles developed 
in his discussions. It is founded chiefly on that 
of Demetrius ; but as Strabo, to whom we owe 
our account of the latter, has expressed himself 
on many points with some degree of obscurity, 
arising perhaps from his statements not being il- 
lustrated with maps, a little investigation is ne- 
cessary to ascertain precisely what his system is. 
Preparatory to this, it is necessary to settle one 
or two points, upon which our reasonings must 
partly turn. And first, with regard to the site 
of New Ilium, the city existing in Strabo's 
time. 

Dr Clarke, when at Kalifat, having been offer- 
ed a great number of coins of New Ilium, in- 
quired where they were found, and was con- 
ducted to an eminence where he discovered 
extensive ruins, called by the Greek peasants 
Falaio Kalifat The eminence, Mr Turner in- 
forms us, is called by the Turks Issarlik. Now, 
the moment this spot is indicated as the site of 
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the town, its coincidence with Strabo's descrip- 
tion puts the fact beyond a doubt. He tells 
us, that it was twenty stadia from the mouth of 
the Scamander, and twelve from the Portus 
Acbaeorum, or bay near Rhseteum, (L. xiii 
p. 598.). The . distance is rather greater at pre- 
sent, but this does not impeach his accuracy, as 
shaU afterwards be shewn ; and it is impossible 
to place it nearer the mouth of the river, be- 
cause the ground immediately adjoining being 
subject to inundation, is unfit for building, and 
because it was upon, or inclosed, one eminence 
itself*, while its walls reached to another ; for 
Strabo, arguing against its identity with ancient 
Troy, says, that Hector could not have run 
round New Ilium, on account of the contiguous 
ridge of a hill, (p. 599.)* '^^^ ridge he alludes 
to, which is part of the same line of eminences, 
will be seen in the map, and, with the other 
circumstances, serves to fix the situation of the 
town with the utmost precision, for there is not 
another spot in the Troad to which the descrip- 
tion will apply. The dty, it is to be observed. 



* Strabo tells us that its citadel was on a height ; and 
that the city was so too^ is implied in his expressions. He 
says the Gauls ascended to the town^ and Alexander the 
Great ascended to it also^ (L. xiii. 593, 594.)* 
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was forty stadia, or five milies in circumftrence^ 
in the time of Demetrius, and would therefore 
extend beyond the hill of Issarlik ; and fixxm 
the nature of the ground, this extension must 
have been chiefly to the east ; its walls would 
therefore touch, or probably embrace, a part of 
the adjoinuig ridge K. 

Let us next ascertain the situation of Homer's 
Troy, in relation to the two rivers. Though it 
has scarcely ever been denied that ancient Troy 
stood between Simois and Scamander, some 
writers have not kept this fundamental fact so 
steadily in view as its importance requires. It 
can be established by the best of all testimony, 
that of the poet himself. The Greeks, it must 
be recollected, were encamped on the sea-shore ; 
and since the two rivers rose in Mount Ida, (II. 
^ii. 19-)» and joined before they fell into the sea, 
(II. V. 774.), it follows, that persons going from 
the shore to any place within the fork of the 
rivers, must necessarily have crossed one of 
them, and one only, unless they went round the 
sources in the mountains, which is out of the 
question. We find, accordingly, from various 
incidents, that persons going from the camp to 
the town, and vice versa, passed over one of the 
rivers, the Scamander, but never over the other, 
the Simois. 1. Thus Priam, going from Troy 
to the camp, crossed the Scamander, (11. xxiv. 
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S490f ^d (tossed it agnn on his return, (<|ci« 
692.) 2. When Hector was womided at the 
Greek camp, and borne off by his assQciateis» 
with th^ view of oirrying him to the city, we 
find, that on their way home, they brought him 
to the Scaipander, (IL xiv. 439.) 3. The Tro* 
jans, routed by Achilles in front of the Greek 
camp, passed the Scamander on their retreat to 
the town, (IL xxi. 1.) In the two last cases, 
the places where the passage was made are call- 
ed fordSf shewing that the route was much fre- 
quented, and the passage of the river a common 
operation. 4. We find, that in the first battle, 
the Greeks drew up opposite the Trojans, and 
so near the city, that Helen could distinguish the 
persons of the Grecian leaders from the ram- 
parts, (II. iiL 161.). The parties drove one 
another alternately back and forward, and in 
the course of their movements, were often close 
upon the city, as we find Apollo encouraging 
the Trojans fi^om the walls, (II. iv. 507.), and 
Helenus, the Trojan prince, endeavouring to 
make a stand at the very gates, (II. vi. 80.). 
Now, while the armies were in this situation, 
and just a little before the last mentioned inci- 
dent, we are told that the battle rolled hack and 
forward between Simois and Scamander, (II. 
vi. 1,). This clearly implies, that the city. 
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which was in some measure the centre of these 
operations, was also between the rivers. On 
the other hand, it is not once mentioned that 
either army crossed' the Simois. This position 
of the town in reference to the rivers is not dis- 
tinctly stated by Strabo, but is implied in his 
reasonings and observations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

2%e Simois of Strabo and Homer — Strabo*s 
Description of the Plain, with its dividing 
Ridge, and inclosing Elbows — Its Accuracy 
-^Errors originating in the names of Thym- 
brek and Ktmair. 

JlIavino established the identity of the Sea- 
mander and Mendere, ascertained the site of New 
Ilium, and determined the position of ancient 
Troy in reference to the rivers, we are in pos- 
session of a clue, by the help of which we shall 
be able to discover the Simois of Homer; and 
when the two rivers are known, they are so 
connected with most of the other objects named 
by the poet, that they will enable us to fix 
many other points of importance. 

There are threeopinions which merit notice with 
regard to the Simois. The first is that of Chevalier, 
who holds it to be theMendere of the present day, 
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I have already set aside, by shewing 
the identity of the Mendere with the Scamander. 
The seoond is that of Dr Clarke, Professor 
Carlyle, and Major Rennell, who identify the 
Simois with the Kimair. The third opinion, 
which holds the Simois to be the Dombrik, was 
first thrown out by Dr Chandler, has been sup* 
ported by Mr Walpole with one very decisive 
argument, and is acquiesced in by Mr Hobhouse, 
as far as his general scepticism wiU allow him 
to sanction any opinion on the subject. In- 
deed, the Dombrik corresponds so much better 
with the Simois both of Homer and Strabo, than 
any other stream in the plain, that nothing pro- 
bably has prevented it from bdng universally 
recognized as such, except the fancied resem- 
blance of its name to the Thymbrius of Strabo, 
which nusled Fococke to confound it with that 
river ; and subsequent travellers have slavishly 
eopied his error. 

Strabo describes Ida as extending from Lec- 
tum to Zeleia near Cyzicus, as looking to, or 
fronting the west, and thei£gean Sea, but as turn- 
ing a little to the north^ and the Propontis, and 
as throwing out many projecting ridges, or feet, 
like a Scolopendra, (L. xiii p. 583.)- This de- 
scnption supports Major Rennell's idea, that 
Strabo considered the western as the principal 
chain of the mountain, though he probably un- 
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derstood it to extend inward to a considerable 
distance in breadth. He afterwards speaks of 
the Trojan plain as extending upwards from the 
sea to the mountainous parts where Skepsia and 
Kebrenia were situated, by which he evidently , 
means the districts behind ,the western chain of 
Ida. This introduces the following topographi- 
cal description of the plain of Troy, which de- 
serves particular attention. The translation is 
as literal as possible, and the words within pa- 
rentheses are inserted for explanation : — ^* Prom 
" this, which is the mountainous part of Ida, two 
'* elbows, (or projecting ridges), are said to ex- 
^* tend towards the sea, the one right to Rhse- 
^ teum, the other to Sigeum, making together 
^ a semicircular line. These (ridges) terminate 
^*at the same distance from the sea as New 
« Ilium, which is situated between their termi- 
** nations, as the ancient dty was situated be- 
^* tween their beginnings. Within these (ridges) 
*'are included the Simoisian plain, through 
^ which Simois flows, and the Scamandrian^ 
through which Scamander flows: and this 
(last) is properly considered as the Trojan 
plain to. which the poet refers most of the bat- 
tles ; for it is the broader (of the two), and the 
** places named, viz. the Erinieus, the .tomb of 
** JEsyetes, Batieia, and the tomb of Ilus, are 
•* pointed out there. Moreover, the rivers Sea- 
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*^ mander and Simoi» approaching, the one to 
^ Sigeum, and the other to Rhseteum, unite a 
** Kttle before New Iliuni, and empty themseWes 
^ atSigeum^and form a marsh called Stoma, {Sto^ 
*^ malimne, the marsh of the mouth). A certain 
large neck, (or ridge), separates the one of these 
mentioned plains from the other : it takes its 
'* beginning straight from New Ilium, is c6n- 
^ nected with (or attached to) it, and reaches to 
•* Kebrenia, and forms the figure of the letter t 
*• with the two elbows. A little above this (the 
neck), is the village of the Ilieans, where it is 
thought Ancient Ilium was siluiM;ed, thirty 
stadia from the present city. Ten stadia above 
the village of the Ilieans is the Kallic^olone, a 
^* hill five stadia round, near which Simois flows, 
^ (or, according to another reading), a hill at the 
" distance of five stadia * from which Simois 
♦* flows." (Strabo, L. xiii. p. 597.)* 

It seems surprising that any difliculty should 
have been felt in tracing the details of this de^ 
scription, which corresponds well with the pre- 
sent topography of the country. The two 
branches of Ida, or elbows, which extend to 
Rhseteum and Sigeum, are evidently the two 
bent ridges which inclose the plain, and which 
I shall call the bounding^ or inclosing ridges. 
They may be conceived to have their origin at 
or under the ridge of Ida, marked ^r^if chain of 
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Ida in map No. 1.^ the one bending northward 
across the Dombrik, where the intersecting vaUey 
is narrowest^and then westward toapoint near En 
Tepe ; the other elbow^ bending southward fiom 
the same point to Boumabashiywhereitisintersect* 
ed by the Mendere, and then westward to Udjek 
Tepe, and each havinga crooked form, likethehu- 
man arm when bent. IncompartmentNo.2.ofthe 
map, it will be seen, that these bounding ridges, 
traced till they unit^ form a semicircular arch, 
(marked by a line, a, c, b,) exactly as Strabo de- 
scribes. Further, they are said to ^ t^minate 
at the same distance from the sea as New Ilium, 
which is placed between their terminations*/' 
and that this is also true, taken in a sense % not 
too rigidly mathematical, is shewn by the line 
a, b, passing through the site of New Ilium, iVT, 
and having its extremities about as &r from the 
{Mge&D) sea as that city *• 

* As both the boundmg ridges sink gradually as they 
proceed westward^ and as the description is most probably 
not grounded on topographical delineations^ which were 
then little known^ but on the appearance of the country to 
the eye of an observer placed on some certain pointy such as 
N or T, the one ridge may perhaps be understood to ter- 
minate at Udjek Tepe, and the other a mile or more east- 
ward of Rhsteum^ beyond which points the eminence might 
be too low to strike the eye sensibly in the landscape. This 
constraction of Strabo's words is not, however, indispen- 
sable to render the account intelligible or consistent. 
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Again, Strabo says there were two plains, the 
Sinunsian and Scamandrian. Now, it is evident 
from inspection, that the two portions of open 
turbce best deserving of the name of plains, 
within the bounding ridges, are the vallies of 
the Dombrik and the Mendere, which ought, 
therefore, obviously to be the plains of Simois 
tmd Scamander, mentioned as inclosed within the 
elbows, and of which the Scamandrian is accu- 
rately described as the broader. This conclu- 
sion, so natural in itself, is rendered indisputable 
by another feature of the topography. Strabo 
says, that these plains of Simois and Scamander 
are separated by a certain large neck, or hilly 
ridge, which begins from Nevo Ilium^ and is aU 
tached to itj (that is, to the eminence on which 
it stood), and reaches to Kebrenia, forming the 
figure of the Greek letter x, (or rather v), 
with the two elbows, or ridges, which inclose 
both plains. It is only necessary to cast the eye 
on the small map No. 2. to be satisfied of the 
general correctness of the description in every 
particular. It is rather singular that preceding 
speculators did not detect the resemblance. 

Dr Clarke and Major Rennell hold the Ki- 
mair to be the Simois. But the valley of the 
Kynair, till it opens into that of the Mendere, 
seems, in Major Rennell's own map, to be a 
mere defile, in no respect entitled to the name 
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of a plain, (irf>M»)> certainly not to be named a& 
a counterpart to the plain of the Mendere, 
which is four or five miles broad. Still less does 
it occupy the space apparently assigned to it by 
Strabo, whose description implies^ that the plains 
of Simois and Scattiander, with the dividing 
ridge or neck, occupied, in a general point of 
view, the whole surface between the inclosing 
elbows *• 

Strabo's description of the dividing neck; 
which began at New Ilium, and was attached 
to it f , and is evidently the contiguous and ad^ 
hering ridge, {i»x^9 <rvnx?ii), mentioned in another 
place, as preventing a free course round the dty^ 
(L. xiii. 599. )f applies most correctly to the chain 
of eminences immediately eastward of Issarlik, 
which would reach to the walls, and even with« 
in them, when a city forty stadia round was si. 
tuated there. But the slightly marked ridge 
between the Kalifat Osmak and the Mendere, 



^ * It may afterwards appear^ that the plain of theThymbrias 
was included in this space also; but it wiU be observed, that 
Strabo, though he qpeaks of a Thymbrian plain^ does not 
mention it in contntdUtinctum to the plain of Scamander, aa 
he mentions the plain of Simois here. 

t See this argument very clearly stated by Mr Walpole, 
(p. 562.). He observes^ that the word cvftfvns means ad* 
hcerens. XvH^m means cantinuus, conjunctus. 
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which must be the dixnding neck of Major Ren- 
ndly is so far from being attached to the hill of 
New Ilium» that it is separated from it by what 
he must call the plain of Simois *• Again, 
Strabo's comparison of the neck and bounding 
ridges to the Greek letter t, though strikingly 
appropriate when the Chiblak hills are consider- 
ed as the neck or middle limb of the letter, is 
totally inapplicable when this neck is held to be 
the slight eminences south of the Kalifat Osmak. 
If these could form such a figure at all, it would 
be with the Chiblak hills, and not with the 
bounding ridge of Rhaeteum ; but the figure so 
formed would scarcely have the slightest resem* 
blance to the letter r. 

The people of New Ilium believed that their 
dty and the ancient city were the same. Since 
it must therefore have stood between the rivers 



* To make this intelligible, it is proper to state, that Ma- 
jor Rennell conducts the Kimair westward from Eski Atcb6 
Kett to the Kalifat Osmak, (as marked by a dotted line / in 
the map No. 1.), so that the two rivers form only one in his 
map, and the hill Wy with the other rising grounds near it, 
are thus thrown to the southward of the Kimair. This is 
unquestionably an error, as is shewn by comparing Mr Tup. 
tier's observations with Choiseul Gouffier's map. The valley 
betwem Mai Tepe and Wy is occupied with hills in Major 
Bennell's map^ 
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then held to be the ScamaYider and Simois^ it is 
evident this latter river must be the Dombrik, 
as it is the only one which flows on the opposite 
side of New Ilium from the Mendere* Had the 
town not been so situated, this circumstance 
would have been fatal to the pretensions of the 
Ilieans at once. Strabo, however, in arguing 
against the identity of the ancient and later dty, 
is so far from raising any objection on this 
ground, that he places the ancient town in a si- 
tuation to which the objection equally applies. 

Strabo^s account of the junction of the rivers 
supplies additional evidence, if such were neces- 
sary. He says, that ** the rivers Scamander and 
Simois approaching, the one to Sigeum, and 
the other to Rhaeteum, unite a little before New 
Ilium, and empty themselves at (or opposite to) 
Sigeum, and form a lake (or marsh) called 
Stoma." Now, the ]Mendere is the only stream 
that approaches Sigeum, and the Dombrik the 
only one that approaches * Rhasteum ; and the 



* Dr Clarke and Chevalier^ to accommodate this passage 
to their views, translate ^Aii«-Mt^«, " to flow or turn towards," 
rather than '' to approach/' and are thus guilty of the absur- 
dity of making two streams near each other in their general 
course, turn towards two points three miles asunder, as a 
preparation for uniting. 
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expression plainly implies, that they kept dis« 
tinct till they were near to, or past these two 
places, which does not hold true of any other 
streams in the plain. Major Rennell's Kimair, 
indeed, sends a straggling stream or chain of 
pools northward to the Dombrik in summer ; 
but its proper embouchure is at Kalifat, where 
it joins the Mendere, when it has water enough 
to deserve the name of a river. But ferthw, 
the Scamander joined the Simois (j^v^ tf^^^^fS-tf), 
a little before New Ilium ♦, an expression which 
applies more naturally to the ground between 
the city and the sea, than to a place like Kalifat 
farther up. And if a doubt existed on the sub- 
ject, Strabo has removed it in another passage, 
where he terms the ground between New Ilium 
and the Rha^tean bay, « ?rg« mt ^•xw? ArA^r, <« the 
plain before the city," (L. xiii. p. 598.). In the 
third place, Strabo describes the ** Simois and 
Scamander as meeting in the plain, bringing 
down much soil, extending the coast, and form* 
ing a blind mouth, with marine lakes and 
marshes," (p. 595.). These salt lakes and marshes 



* According to the theories of Chevalier, Rennell, and 
Clarke, Strabo should have: said, *' the Scamander and 
T%7725rttt^ approaching, the one to Sigeum, the other to 
Rhseteuni, unite a Utile before New lUum" &c. 
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still exist ; and if any river is entitled to be con* 
joined with the Mendere in the work of forming 
them, it is evidently the Dombrik. The Eimair» 
or Kalifat Osmak, falling in higher up» cannot 
be said to have any more concern in the work 
than the brook of Atche Keu» or the Lidgex, 
or any torrent which joins Mendere far off in 
the mountains. Lastiy, Strabo says that the 
Thymbrius fell into the Scamander fifty stadia 
(six miles) from New Ilium, (p. 598.); and 
whatever inconsistency may be in his statement 
otherwise, it is plain that his words afford no 
support to those who would identify the Dom- 
brik with the Thymbrius. 

These arguments appear to me sufficient to 
remove every shadow of a doubt, as to the iden- 
tity of the Dombrik with the Simois of Strabo. 
Now, if this be admitted, it affords a presumption 
almost amounting to certainty, that it was the 
Simois of Homer also ; for rivers in all parts of 
the world have preserved their names with a 
wonderful constancy, amidst changes of language 
and ^political revolutions. Had the name been 
lost, it would not have been at all unaccounta- 
ble ; but since it did exist, it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that it would have been transferred from one 
river to another. At all events, if the Dombrik 
was the Simois of the Greek geographer, this 
totally destroys the idea of the present name be- 
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ing a traditionary relic of Homer's topography, 
which is the sole ground for identifying it with 
the river of the poet's Thymbra. 

In the most essential circumstances^ this river 
corresponds with the Simois of Homer. It is 
not a powerful river, but still it is the largest in 
the district except the Scamander, as we would 
expect to find it, (Hobhouse, p. 749.)« ^^ Hob- 
house, who saw it near the marsh in April, de- 
scribes it as a " ditch stream ;" but Mr Frere, 
who saw it farther up, terms it a ** clear and rapid 
stream," (Walpole, p. 562.). Mr Turner, who 
saw it in November, before the rainy season had 
fairly set in, forded it dry, and found its bed 
sixty feet wide, but with only six or ten feet of 
shallow water, (iii. 231.). Dr Clarke says it be- 
comes nearly dry in summer, but in winter ** it 
often presents a powerful torrent, bearing all 
before it," (iii. 114.). When the Simois is call- 
ed upon by his brother Scamander, " to drain 
all his springs, to summon all his brooks, to 
swell his waters, and to bear along trunks and 
stones," to overwhelm Achilles, (II. xxi. 808.), 
the expressions evidently refer to the river when 
swelled by floods ; and as they imply, on the 
one hand, that in its ordinary state it was incon- 
siderable, so they ascribe no greater power to it 
on the other, than a mountain torrent, like the 
Dombrik in its enlarg^j^te^ actually possesses. 
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That this character is nowise inconsistent with 
the terms of Homer^s description, the poet him- 
self testifies, for he ascribes the very same vio- 
lence, impetuosity, and destroying power, to a 
winter torrent, (II. xi. 493. xiii. 138.). 

When the poet musters the stream of Ida to 
sweep away the remains of the Greek entrench- 
ments, the Simois is in the number, but not the 
Thymbrius, (II. xii. 19.)- Both the Dombrik 
and the Kimair have their sources in this moun- 
tain ; but of all the rivers in the plain which 
could be ertiployed on this service, the Dombrik 
from its size, and still more from its situation, 
was indisputably best adapted to act against an 
object placed at the mouth of the Scamanden 
On the other hand, a river like the Kimair, 
johiing the Mendere at or above Kalifat, has no 
more title to be named as one of the destroyers 
of the Greek camp, than the remote branches 
of the Scamander in the mountains. Had the 
Dombrik, therefore, been the Thymbrius, and 
the Kimair the Simois, the Thymbrius would 
assuredly have been named among the eight 
rivers, and the Simois as certainly omitted. 

It is farther worthy of observation, that all 
Homer's details require the junction of the Si- 
mois and Scamander to be close upon the Hel- 
lespont, like that of the Dombrik and Mendere. 
Had the rivers united f^j^er up, (as at Kalifat), 
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and the ground below not been rendered impass- 
able by a marsh, as at this day, we can scarcely 
doubt that some bodies of an army occupying 
so wide a space, would at times have passed 
over below the junction, and approached Troy 
across the Simois ; yet we find no trace of such 
a movement. 

It appears singular that an opinion so much 
at variance with facts, should have maintained 
its ground so long ; and it is scarcely less extraor*^ 
dinary, that it should have originated in a faii- 
ded resemblance of names, which I think in a 
great measure vanishes, when closely examined. 
The name of Thymbrek given to the river near- 
est En Tepe, and which has misled so many 
travellers, seems to be purely hypothetical. ' It 
was Pococke, I believe, who first inferred that 
this river was the Thymbrius ; but he honestly 
tells us, that its modem name was Ghimbrick, 
(Observ. p. 106.). Chevalier, who seems to have 
seen every object with an eye to his theory, im- 
proved upon Fococke's statement, and affirmed 
that the name in, use among the Turks was 
Thinibrek, (Tableau, p. 18.). Dr Dallaway, Dr 
Clarke, Mr Morritt, and Mr Hobhouse, in all 
probability took Chevalier's name for granted, 
as they might very reasonably do. But those 
who have inquired for themselves, have brought 
us back nearer to the original orthography. Dr 
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M'Kenzie calls it Dumbrik, (Rennell), and Eauf- 
fer gives it the same name in his map. Dr 
Hunt calls it Gheumbrek, (Walpole, p. lOS.), 
which is essentially the same name as Fooocke's. 
It is named Tymbrek by Professor Carlyle, 
Tumbrek by Choiseul Gouffier, and Dombrik 
by Mr Turner, whose authority I have follow- 
ed, as he understood the Turkish language, and 
was unbiassed by any theory. Except Cheva- 
lier, not one person (so far as I know), who in- 
quired for himself, affirms that Thymbrek is the 
name in use in the country. There is no doubt 
a resemblance between some of these names and 
that of Thymbrius ; yet we cannot but see how 
great a change would have been made in the 
force of the argument founded on this circum- 
stance, had the name been reported from the 
first, Gheumbrek or Dombrik. 

The existence of errors is always more rea- 
dily admitted when their source is pointed out, 
and there is another imaginary resemblance of 
names deserving of notice, which has misled 
as many speculators as the last. Ortelius, 
upon the authority of Castaldus, an old travel- 
ler, gave the name of Simores to a river in the 
plain of Troy,. and this name Was repeated by 
Sandys, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
others, who no doubt took its existence for 
granted. This is unquestionably the Shimar of 
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Carlyle, the Chimar of Chandler, the Samidr of 
Tamer, the Kamara or Tchamara of Dr Hunt, 
and the Kimaur or ELamara of Choiseul Gouffier. 
Take Simores as an intermediate link in the 
etymology, and Kamara, Shimar, Sim<n*es, Si- 
mois, have a shew of resemblance. But strike 
out Simores, which no modem traveller has heard 
of, and which certainly owed its existence to the 
ignorance of these early travellers in the verna- 
cular language of the country, combined with 
their anxiety to find some remnant of the Ho^ 
meric names, and how remote is the analc^y ? 
We might as well hold that Udjek Tepe is the 
tomb of Ajax, or Halil £ii. Ilium. But Dr 
Hunt tells us, that this river is crossed by an 
ancient arch or aqueduct near the hills, and is 
therefore named Kamara Sou, whidi signifies 
literally, the " river of the aqueduct." This 
circumstance evidently dissipates all the specu- 
lations founded on the supposed analogy of the 
ancient and modem name. But I cannot help 
thinking, that the various sounds Kimair, Chi- 
mar, Shimar, Kamara, and even Simores, are * 
better accounted for, by supposing that they are 
merely the Greek word YJ^Hi^ *, a " winter tor- 



* Pronounced Chimarros^ or throwing away the termina- 
tion Chimair. The u is not only pronounced like the Ita^ 
lian t at present by the Greeks^ but was so in the time of the 
Roman empire. (Spon. Voyage^ i. 308. ISmo. ) 
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renV* disguised by employing l^iglishcWJicig^ 
phyl The word is repeatedly used by Hona«r, 
(II. iv. 451. xi. 498. xiii; 1S8.V wHode descrip* 
tions of these •* tonrent riTers*^ would apply with 
perfect accuracy to the iLimdr. The Tark», 
from their ignorance ^f the d-reek langUdgev 
might easUy mistake a genei^l term for an ap» 
pellation, andc might thus cotiTert th& one into 
the other. The frequent Qccurrence of the n$me 
Is ^some coafiriimtion of this idea* Mr Wvihm 
mentions a; village near Admrnytiiutipi, haitii^ 
Kim*air, with a river running through it, wkieh 
inundates the plain in winter ; and h^ informs 
ufi, that Meletius, a Greek geographer of the 
last century, gives the modern name of Kwnares 
to the Gratikus, (iii. 207. 266.)* But it is cu- 
rious that a idrcttmstanoe ihentioned by an m* 
dent writer enables us to shew, that most pro- 
bably this very stream was exactly in the situa- 
tion to have such a term applied to it, — that is, 
it was without a proper name. Philostratus 
tells us, that a young Assyrian, when on a v^it 
at (New) Ilium, had insulted the image of Heo- 
tor, which was held in great veneration for its 
miraculous power; and ** on leaving the city, 
before he had gone ten stadia, a brook so incon^ 
siderable as to be without a name in the Troad, 
swelled suddenly, and carried him away," (Phi-. 
lost. Heroic, p. 683. Ed. 1709.)- The young 

G 
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Afisyiian's route hame would be southward^ and 
the first brook he would meet with on his joitiv 
ney would be the Kimair, the winter bed of 
which would not much exceed ten stadia, or <nle 
mile and a quarter from New Ilium *. Had 
the young Assyrian asked an inh&bitwit whflit 
was the name of the brook, he would probably 
have been answered th» as now, x*f*^i*f* Th^ 
atoiy is most probably a &ct, mixed up widi 
such fictitious d^umstances as have been in«- 
irented by the ignorant in all ages, to make ar« 
di&ary accidents appear as special judgments of 
the Ddity^ Philostratus, though 'he relates a 
vast mass of fictions, certainly possessed some 
looal knowledge of the Troad, aiid the story is 
thercfcn^ of impcfrtance, as it affords a probabi** 
lity that the present Eimair was then without 



* It is always to be kept in view^ that New Ilium^ with 
Walls forty stadia rounds would extend far beyond the limits 
of the hill Issarlik, and would probably reach to the bed 
of the Ealifiit Osmak. In Choiseid Gouffier's tnap^ the ^aDs 
of New Ilium do in fae| extend almost to the Kalifat Os^ 
mak ; and though the distance is rather greater^ there is no 
other torrent to which the story can well be applied. Choi<* 
seul Gouffier^ indeed^ conducts a small rivulet into the Sea- 
mander at t, but Mr Turner plainly understands this to be 
the proper brook of Kalifat^ and I hatre made it join the 
Mendere at that village. 
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a name, and consequently, that it could neither 
be the Siniois nor the Thymbrius. 

The reader is perhaps now more disposed to 
complain of the redundance than the deficiency 
of evidence on this branch of the inquiry. But 
security on fundamental points is indispensable ; 
and as the history of this controversy shews how 
easily a plausibility may be given to the wild- 
est ideas, by sdfefcting md cbMikiing a few de- 
tached parts, no theory at the present day ought 
to be listened to, unless in its leading points it is 
supported by eyiderioe of the. most d^siy^ ch% 
laeter^ and sudi as almost to exdu4e>every C9n- 
trary opinion. I shall close this brancti of the 
subject with the remark, that if we admit the 
Dombrik and the Mendere to be the Simois 
aod Seamtoder^ eTei^y difficifilfy conneotdd wilii 
these rivers disappears^ while any fliffereiit hyi 
potbesis leads us into cohfusmn. r 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Site of Tray according to Strata — Opinions 
of JDr Clarke and Major Bennell on this 
eubjject 

Ta> Simob. ..d 8<»m«>der, .nd the »te of 
New nium^ being determined, Strabo has de- 
scribed the supposed site of ancient Troy, with 
reference to these objects, in terms which are 
apparently sufficiently precise to point out the 
exact spotp if we had an accurate delineation of 
the hilly tract between the rivers. We are for 
the present obliged to rely chiefly on the maps of 
lilajor Rennell, Kauffer, and Choiseul Gouffier ; 
and though these are not sufficiently detailed to 
supply us with all the information the discus- 
sion would require, yet, when combined with 
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the Gtotements of travellersf» I tiiink they will 
enable us to trace the leading features of Strabo*8 
hypothesis with considerable security. 

We learn from Strabo, that ancient Troy was 
thought to have been situated where the vil- 
lage of the Uieans stood in his time, or rathcar 
in that of Demetrius, (A. A, C. 180.). !• This 
supposed site was thirty stadia above New Ilium ; 
and as the statement of the distance rests upon 
three different passages, (Comp. 1. xiii. p. 593« 
597* 598.), it is not liable to any suspicion of in^ 
accuracy. Thirty stadia are equal to three, or 
three and three quarters English miles, according, 
as we compute ten or eight stadia to the mile K 



* I reckon a mile equal to eight stacBa in this case^ be* 
cause^ on comparing the distance between Abjdus and Iliun^ 
and some other distances in this region^ as given by Strab<a^ 
with those in the Antonine Itinerary^ I find that the Romaijl 
mile comes out equal to eight stadia. The Roman mile is 
to the English as 100 to 108 nearly, the latter, therefore, 
contains 8.6 of such stadia. Thus, fromDardanum to Abydus 
nine miles^ Ant. Itin. 70 stadia in Strabo. Abydus froo^ 
Ilium twenty-one miles. Ant. Itin. and 170 stadia in Strabo^ 
Captain Beaufort collects from a number of instances^ that 
Strabo's stadium on the west coast of Asia Minor, was equal 
so vb of a degree, or 1 of a mile, (Karamania, p. 286. 2d ed.) 
The Quarterly Reviewers think that the stodium of Strabo 
was iiv of a degree, or ^.y English miles, which iDoincides 
with the estimate first mentioned, (Quarterly Rev. v<d. 5th.) 
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Ri vlti ^sftidntr fvij^ reference to New iiiaiii^ 
virai^^^ to^ardfr the eaet, and Id£i,:iind Dardama»" 
(p. 593.), that by a little to tbe south df east 
•4 It/ia loiqprHed in Strabo'i^ reasoning, that it 
stood, on; A hill, both higher in elevation, and 
oetanr the mdnntains than New Ztiuin, (p. BdS.). 
4ilX wbs between the beginnings of the two eU 
))ows or inclpsmg ridges^asNe wllium was between 
tb^rtettninatBODs, (p. £970 ; from wbicb^ and from 
its position on a hill, we may infear that it stood 
OBI the.ridgef dividing the two phins, and that the 
lidge united with, and was lost in the two pro* 
jecting elbpws, a little bejond it. This position 
of the city ia also implied in another passage 
already quoted, where, after describing the di- 
viding neck or ridge, which reached to Kebre- 
nia, and formed the figure r with the two el- 
bowS, he adds, ** a little above this, (or perhaps 
he/pre this, v%t^ h ''•^•^ i^«c*0* ^^^ ^^ village of the 
Ilieans, where ancient Trpy is thought to have 
stood,'* (p. 597.)* This may either mean, that 
the site of Troy was a little hefiyre the junction 
of the neck with the inclosing ridges, that is, a 
little farther down, — or it may mean, that the 
site was a little above where the neck began to 
spread out in order to join the ridges. The for- 
iner conjstruction is most consktent with the^ 
context ; but as Strabo apparently never visited 
the country, and most probably abridged ac- 
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cemnts which weire not iQtista»ted bjr maps^ mi^ 
hate conidstency afaould not be expected ^i 5« 
The site should be towards the soutiy side of the 
middle ndge, that is, towards the Seamandrian 
plain, through which the 6re^ i^proaebed 
the town, for '< tiiis (Stnibo telb us) was propeiPt 
ly the Trojan plain, and the scene of the bat^ 
ties, and in it were pointed out the tombs <if 
Ilus and iE^yetes, the wild fig^teee, and Batieia,'' 
(p« S97*)^ some of which objects ware dose \xpa9 
the dty. 6. Ten stadia beyond it, and forty 
stadia from New Ilium, wius a hill named Kalli^ 
Qolone, which should command a view of tJM 
plain ; and either at the foot of this hill, or five 
stadia beyond it, was the river Simois^ (p. 507» 
598.), so that Strabo's Troy should be within 
fifteen stadia or less of this river. 

The details of this description agree well with 
the actual topography. Since the Iliean vills^e, 
thirty stadia from New Ilium, stood hear the 
beginning of the two elbows, with Kallicolone 
ten stadia beyond it, we should conclude that 
the whole length of the neck, from New Hium 



* He speaks of Kebrenia as chiefly a plain country^ which 
evidently could not be true of any district beginniag four of 
five miler east of New Ilium. 
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u^^ids^ was about thirty or forty stadia. Now; 
the distance from the east side of the site of 
New Ilium, to the ridge marked first chain of 
Ida, is four miles in Kauffer's map as given by 
Major Bennell, five miles in Kaufier's map as 
published by Clarke and Cripps, four miles in 
Olivier's map, and five in Choiseul GouflSer's. 
These give, on an average, four and a half miles 
of rectilineal distance, equal to nearly five and a 
quarter of itinerary measure, or forty-two stadia, 
which agrees well with Strabo's statement. In 
the twelve stadia beyond the Iliean vilbge, 
must be found Kallicolone, and the beginning 
of the elbows or curved ridges. The reader has 
only to look at the maps No. I . and 2. to see 
how accurately, in these particulars, the face of 
the country corresponds with Strabo's descripr 
tioni 

I think the maps of Kauffer, (by Major Hen* 
nell), and of Choiseul Gouffier, with Mr Turner^s 
observations, enables us to fix upon a spot which 
combines all the circumstances of Strabo's site 
of Troy with the utmost correctness. The last* 
mentioned traveller, setting out from the site of 
New Ilium, took the precise route which was 
most likely to conduct him to the places men- 
tioned by the ancient geographer. He pro- 
ceeded along the south side of the neck or mid* 



I 

( 
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die ridge, in a direction very closely correspond- 
ing to that of the Iliean village from New Ilium, 
till he arrived at a point JT, on the banks of the 
Kimair, four miles (thirty-two stadia) from Is- 
sariik; and thence he rode about two miles 
north-eastward to the Dombrik. In the course 
of his ride, therefore, Strabo's site of Troy, and 
his Kallicolone, which would certainly be the 
most conspicuous objects in that tract of coun- 
try, must infallibly have come under his eye ; 
and he has accordingly described two conspicu- 
ous eminences answering so well to Strabo's de- 
scription, that there is every reason to believe 
they are the very objects he referred to, (Tur- 
ner's Tour, iii, 238-). The tenor of this travel- 
ler^s remarks shews clearly that the hill called by 
>him Ali Bas Obasi, is the same which is laid 
down in Choiseul Gouffier's map immediately 
to the north of Eski Atche Keu, and which also 
corresponds, both in form and position, with a 
hill laid down in Kauffer's map, (Rennell's,). 
This is the hill X in the maps 1. and 2. The 
other hill adjoining the Dombrik, which Mr 
Turner visited, seems obviously to be that mark- 
ed Yy and which is laid down on the authority 
of Choiseul Gouffier and Kauffer's maps. 

Let us now compare the situation of Ali Bas 
Obasi with that of Strabo's Troy, 1. It corre* 
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sponds with Sifcrabo's site of Troy, in being a bill ^ 
which Mr Turner calls ** high, round, and con- 
spicuous ;" and it commands a view of the plain, 
Koum Kale, and the sea, circumstances indis- 
pensable to the Troy of Homer, though not 
expressly mentioned by Strabo. a. He and his 
companions agreed in computing its distance 
from Issarlik to be four miles ; but as he seems 
to refer to the highest point of Issarlik, which 
is near the west end, its true distance from the 
east side of New Ilium would not exceed thi^e 
miles and a quarter, or three miles and a halfi 



* Homer's details require the city to be on a hill^ as will 
be afterwards shewn^ and of this Strabo could not be igno- 
rant. But that Strabo's site was really on a hill, and that 
higher than the she of New Ilium, appears from various 
statements of his own. He evidently places the €ity on the 
middle ridge or neck of hills, since this joined the two 
bounding ridges, and the city was situated at the point where 
the junction took place, that is, between the beginnings of 
these ridges. Again, referring to Plato's idea, that men ' 
after the deluge fixed their dwellings on the mountains, he 
quotes the verse of Homer, (II. xx. 2X6.), in which, he de- 
scribes the earlier residence of the Trojans as being on the 
roots or branches of Ida ; and adds, that Ilus, who built the 
Homeric city, " did not trust himself entirely in the plain, for 
he did not found the city where it now is, (New Ilium), but 
thirty stadia farther east," evidently shewing, that he con- 
sidered New Ilium as a city in the plain compared with the 
ancient, which he meant was among the hills. 
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In Choiseul Gouffier's map, its distance from 
the middle of the citadel of New Ilium is about 
three miles and three quarters, which agrees very 
accurately both with Mr Turner's statement, 
and with the thirty stadia of Strabo. 3. Ali Bas 
Obasi has a direction to '^ the east, and towards 
Ida and Dardania," fVom Xew Ilium, as Strabo 
describes. Its bearing from Issarlik was found 
by Mr Turner to be S. E. by the compass ; and 
this corrected by allowing two points of varia- 
tion, is E. S. E.  which is almost precisely the 
bearing in Choiseul Gouffier's map. It is a 
striking fact, that a line drawn through it and 
New Ilium, has exactly the degree of deflection 
from the east which is necessary to make it 
strike the western chain of Ida almost at right 
angles, and to carry it very nearly right through 
the middle of Dardania. In this point, there- 
fore, Strabo's description is true to the letter. 
4. It is situated about two miles, according to 
Choiseul Gouffier's map, from the nearest part 



 The variation in 1786, as given in Choiseul Gouffier's 
map, was 13® 15' W., and in 1803, it is represented as being 
22® in Mr Foster's map. The variation continued to in- 
crease, (in the west of Europe at least), to 1818^ or 1819^ so 
that it would probably exceed two points in 181 6, when Mr 
Tamer travelled. 
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of Ida» so that it was nearer to that moiintaih 
than to New Ilium, as it ought to be. But 
what is peculiarly striking, it is situated exactly 
at a sort of isthmus, where the middle ridge of 
hills contracts its breadth to one half, spread* 
ing out again immediately above, and losing it- 
self in the mass of hills which skirt the western 
chain : (see map Nos. 1. and 2.). In short, this 
is precisely the spot where the neck may be said 
to terminate, and the two inclosing elbows, 
marked on No. 2. by the circular segments JT, 
c, a, and X, c, &, may be said to begin. Strabo 
has therefore characterized the site accurately, 
in placing it between the beginnings of the eU 
bows, or bent ridges, as New Ilium was be* 
tween their terminations. We shall find, also, 
that it possesses the adjuncts of Strabo's Troy. 
5. About a mile and a half above it, in the di- 
rection of E. by N. (N. E. by N.) there is 
another conspicuous hill, at the foot of which Si- 
mois (Dombrik) flows, (Turner, iii. 237.)- This 
is evidently the hill Y, the distance of which 
from Ali Bas Obasi, and from Issarlik, agrees 
very nearly with the ten, and the forty stadia, 
between Strabo's Kallicolone, and his Old and 
New Troy. 6. Ali Bas Obasi has a " low bill, very 
like in shape and appearance to a tumulus/' about 
a furlong S. S. W. from it, (Turner, do.), that is, 
towards the plain of Scamander, exactly where 
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we should expect to find Strabo's tomb of My- 
rinna. 7. It will be observed, that Ali Bas 
Obasi is an interior eminence, standing upon 
the chain of heights as a base, and that a cer« 
tain elevated tract, of a mile or a mile and a 
half in breadth, intervenes between it and the 
plain of the Mendere. Now this, so far from 
being an objection to the site, shews a more 
exact coincidence with Strabo's description. The 
tract of ground in question seems to present 
neither a ridge, nor a mass of hills, but inequali- 
ties of surface, of small magnitude. Mr Tur- 
ner, apparently speaking with reference to the 
size of the main ridge north of Chiblak, which 
he calls mountains, (though only 100 feet high), 
describes the ground a mile and a half west of 
Ali Bas Obasi, as " hilly and uneven," and the 
part between it and Chiblak, as a ** high plain 
covered with oak bushes," (p. 238.) ; and Mr 
Hobhouse terms the ground south from Chi- 
b ak, '* an undulating plain," (p. 758.). This 
undulating plain, we may presume, declines 
gradually into the alluvial flat of the Mendere, 
and may be said, in a qualified sense, to form 
the upper part of it. Now, the Erineus of 
Strabo, which he mentions as in the Scaman- 
drian plain, and as the part nearest Troy, is de- 
cribed by him as *' a rough or uneven place, 
(*<•»»« «*•«), covered with wild fig-trees, under 
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th6 city,^ (p. 597, 598.) ; «nd in this deBcrit^tioD 
we rtobgnize the chfttacteHstic features of Mr 
Hobhouse's '^ undulating plain," and Mr Tur* 
ner's '* uneven ground, and high plain covered 
with bushes/' 8. We may observe, in the last 
place, that Ali Bas Obasi is marked out as the 
site of Strabo's Troy, by circumstances which 
almost exclude every other position. The 
site could not be farther west, without being 
within less than the assigned distance of thirty 
stadia from New Ilium, and too far from the 
•« beginning of the two elbows, or bent ridges." 
It could not be farther south without being 
more than fifteen stadia from the Simois, and 
more than ten from any hill near this river; 
which could correspond to Kallidolone. It 
could not be farther north, without placing it in 
a position to which the readiest access would 
have been by the Simois, which is directly con^ 
trary to Strabo's statement. It could not be 
ferther east, because this would remove it be- 
yond the thirty stadia ; and if there is a di£BU 
cully in conceiving how chariots could pass ova: 
the rugged ground above TF, or how such 
ground could be called a plain, it is evident 
that this difficulty would be rendered infinitely 
greater by carrying the site to any point east- 
ward of JT. These various circumstances seem 
to establish a most complete, and I think it may 
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sltauAt be said^ &vdusive torrespondence be* 
tweeh this hill ajpd Strabo's site of Troy *. 
- Dr Clatke places. Troy, on Stcabo's autboiily» 
at .Chiblidc^ which is etideiitlj too fat west Out 
this suppositiott, it must have been within sikk 
teeh or twenty stadia of. New Iliitm instetid of 
thirty ; and Strabo's statement^ that it was *' he* 
tweaa the begitinings of the elbows, as New 
Itiuin was between their terxoinations," would 
have been quite inapplicable. The Stelae, 
Cippi, and Sarcophagi, heaped on the hill near 
Chiblak, which Dr Clarke r^arded as votive 
offerings, and marks of the extraordinary sane-* 
tity of the place, are merely remnants of Gre- 
mail ardhitecture collected by the Turks to seitve 
4S monuments to the graves of their relations. 

As Mfyor Rent^U's determination of the site 
of Troy was founded on the opinion that the 
Kimair was the Simois, it is obvious, that by 
transferring this river to the valley erf I>ombrik; 
his <5[Hiclusions are virtually set aside. His po- 
sitions are thrown too far to the south. The 
nearest part c£ his Troy is almost three mites 



• If Ae hai X be the site of Strabo's Troy, it is extreme- 
ly probable that Old Atche Keu is the Pagus/ Iliensium. 
Dr Hunt found ruins here, wh^ch he conceived to be those 
of a temple of Apollo of Ilium, (Walpole, p. 106, 107.)« 
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from the Simois, while Strabo's must have been 
within less than fifteen stadia ; and his KaUi«* 
oolone, instead of five stadia from the river^ is re- 
moved to the distance of three or four miles. The 
position of his Troy, taken generally, is in the Sca- 
mandrian plain, and in no respect between the be* 
ginnings of the bent ridges. It is on the level 
surface of the plain, whereas Strabo*s was more 
devated than New Ilium *. Major Rennell's 
Uiean village, instead of lying in a direction ap-^ 
preaching to east from New Ilium, lies exactly 
south east in his own map. Strabo tells us, 
that the middle ridge extended from New Ilium 
to Kebrenia, and that Old Troy was upon it. 
Why, then, does he say that it lay ** towards the 
east, and Ida, and Dardania,'' from New Ilium, 
rather than ^* towards Kebrenia,*' as we should 
have expected ? Evidently because Kebrenia, 
though nearer, extended in a circular line from 
the Mendere at Bournabashi, to a point near 
the Domln*ik, embracing six or seven points of 
the compass in relation to the site of New Ilium. 
But Dardania, though a larger district, lay more 
in one direction, and therefore gave a more de- 
finite idea of the bearing, (See map Nos. 2. and 
5.). Dardania was referred to rather than Ke- 



* See note, p. 106. 
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btfenia, apparently ibr tlieTeiy pafpMev;o£:ex* 
dading^ «udi a }K>siddh wM^or[B;eiiildI lias 
chosen; for a line diiiwnr/fram Ifow liiuid 
through his Aax>p6tis, womldpass rig^ t&hiiigh 
the twiddle of Kel>reniay bat wotild not ^oome 
near his Dardania at all, and iitould onljh foiieb 
it as I have laid it ddvm ^.: : ji 

On th^e grottiids, I attt coniinH^M^that; 
Benneil has misbbm^ivcd^ralda's dpinidns/--^ 
and the sottvee of his errar has evidently^been, 
the inoorrect topography with wh^ he wm 
furnished. He |ias confocm^^ the Kalifat Os- 
Bsak with the Kimair, and .carried the latter^ 
sbeam aloiig the north side of ihfe hill Wl 
where he. places Troy, though it * really flows 
round the south side. .The difficulties which 
have ariwn from thk miseonc^ptioii, all hia ac- 
knowledged ingenuity has not been able to sur- 
mount But though he had ascertained Strabo^s 
tppogn^hy more accurately, he would, in my 
c^inion, have only been ferther misled ; for the 
site he assigns to Troy is more consistait with 
Homer^s details, than that assigned by Strabo 
himself. He has placed too much dependence 
on the opinions of that ancient geographer. 
Had he tried them as rigwously by the text of 



*■ See Note C. at the end. 
H 
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« 

Homer «a be has tried tboise of Chi^vaUer» h^ 
urduld luive put less faith itt them, or« more pr<>* 
bably, hanse entirely rejected them. As it ia^ 
with the ^ception o£ the situation I am after* 
vaids to point out» there is perhaps no spot in 
the disttiet which would correspond better with 
Homer's site of Troy, than the site suggested 
l^: Majw BenneU* It is unnecessary to give 
ny objedjons in detail, as these will be sufiB^ 
ciently undecstood from the arguments after*' 
wards to be stated in favour of a different posi- 
tiM. . Indeed^ the previous steps of the inveafei^ 
gidtion have neariy. superseded all farther aiga* 
l^iient, AS I bate no doubt that Major Rennellt 
if convinced that he was mistakafi with rc^gard 
to the Simcdsi. would give up the site. I shall 
only state» gena»Uy» that his Troy appears to me 
to be too distant firom the Greek carnp^ and too 
nen the Scamander ; that it is not <» a hill, m 
tlie town» as well as the citadel, ought to 
be; and that anothar stream besides the 81* 
mois, (the Kalifat Osmak), joins the Scamander 
below the city, on the route of the anmes, which 
is acarcely consistent with Homer's &cts. 

For similar reasons, I shall confine myself to 
a mere outline of the olgections to Strabo's site 
of Troy. Like Chevalier*s, it is too far from the 
Greek camp» as will be shewn by and by. 
The ground round it, and reading to the flat 
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of the Mendere, is not such a plain as Homer 
seems to have had in his eye. The Greeks, in 
their line of march to it, must have crossed hills 
and ravines, some of them impassable by chariots, 
and important as military positions, and of 
which Homer makes no mention, though he 
notices very minute objects* And, finally, nei- 
ther this site, nor tiiafc of JM^gor Aennell, can be 
within view of Gargarus, unless the interposed 
western chain of Ida be under 800 or 900 feet in 
height \ which is exIlrdiMily iMpViAlpil4€& sku^ 
the same ehein conceals theMmmit pf G^rgsvus 
fkm the bill of BoamabAsfai, 876 Freiiob €^t 
in height according to Choiseul Gduffier^ 



* The height of Gargarus, according to Kauffer, is 40§9 
feet, (775 tolaed), and the f espeedve distanced of the fifst 
Ugh ridge and Oargaras firom the hill X, behtf nearly m 
1 and 7 iu'KMaffefB mKp; tiien siqpposuig X to be 200 feet 
b^^ Ui^X£i3S:6M, ' and 6S0-fd00s880 feet, and, there- 
fore^ unless the first ridge of the western chain was under 
880 feet, an object 200 feet high, situated at X would not 
be visible fWym Gargarus. 
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CHAFTEft IX. 



The Naval Station and Camp of the Oreek^'^ 
Change in the Bed' qf the Biver^^Accretion 
of Soil on the Coast^Point at Kotsan Kale 
unchanged. 



X HE difficulties with which this part of the 
subject has been encumbered^ seem to have been 
in iEL great measure gratuitously raised. ' 'The 
only flat beach near the Mendere being that be- 
tween the tumulus Cffiud En Tepe/ it is plain 
that the naval station must be sought some* 
where within this space. Now, since the Greeks, 
in marching to Troy, crossed the Scamander 
only, it follows, that the camp must have been 
on the opposite side of that river from the town, 
that is, on the west side. This would probably 
never have been disputed, had not Homer men- 
tioned two ** points, capes, or extremities," (^^k**)* 



i 
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•of the' hwbotuv {IL' xiv; St.)* QQMe^iiibugjh 

. he . has noi^'givai them, harness' 4be €^«o]»i' i£ 

later agei^ from the natural desisfer to nagnify 

. the power: of their ancestcnts, held txi> fap^the pro- 

\ Biontoiies of Sigeum an^lRhoeteun^'dlitaiittwo 

miles and .a half, or tbiee- miles *.!: Such fi> 

tioDs, invented by hational vanity^ dr;tbel6tre 

: of the marvellovis^ drevtod oommon to! ekoitie 

surprise^ Pliny, whose, deseription of the • Tioad 

issupetfkaid,. andiniceiimte.^y.adpptri fcheyut- 

gar error;' btrfiStrdx> expressly. fl(t»tei^ that thfe 

^naval < station, was at Sigenm, (f^ y»c ^^ fm9im$i%%f 

^tH 'Styuf^ p. 598.). And his authority seems 



I 



^ In Sir William Cell's rnagpf, ia Major ^ennelVs, an<} in 
Kaufier's, as given by him^ tnei distance from Jepitchere to 
En Tepe is two English mfles and a half,— in Kaufier's^ as 
given by Clarke and Cripps; itis three niiles^-^iir' Poster's, 
three and a half,— -in C« Gouffier^s, tbxee/**in Olivier'a map, 
(Eng. Ed.) two and t^c^ qoarters. Chevidiisr sftyi he 
found it, by gecxmetrical measurement,' to be 3000 toisea, 
equal to three and a half miles. Pliny oalls it, thirty 
stadia, (L. v. c. SO.), — Solinus, forty, (capi 42.), — and 
Strabo, sixty, (L. xiii. p. 595.), but the last seems to refer to 
the distance between the tonms, not the capes; and if, with 
C. Gouffier, we suppose the ruins named Paleo^castro, three 
miles east of the Rhoetean promontory, to be those of Rhoe- 
teum, Strabo's account may be reconciled with Pliny's, and 
both will be correct. 

t For iristaiice, he places Ed>renia between Hamaxitns 
and Alexandria Troaa, and the iEsepus westward of the Gra* 
nicHS|«— both glaring errors. 
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l»hwe.bH^ £iti&«iv£d' MvSlhoat i&ipute, tMl 

.Chflimlie^ oreKrivedL iha madeat vulgar opohion, 

aoA nmdat Ae .onnfi cattcnd ai^ross tii^ Afend^i?. 

Il«i mpfbttteiM^ Hsytsi, Dakcl, and Morritt, 

iBmate^ d£ t)Wialiniidit]r of having a fau^ liv^r 

m tfae.teid^ecf a canape have selsn the neoessily 

'ci reclining to Sttabo*ii.>idm. /Bie tangoe of 

Jtand^ hoKurevov^cntbe^wmt s|db cf the riv^, is 

-chvidiuijr too lunxiw fer thtt eniwnpment of ao 

-large a fab^ as the G^reek armjr ; and henoe it 

bdcdaa^ a qvesticai^ vrketi^ its breaddi was 

aileiently the same aa^t this day, oi; . in other 

iranls, wfaethas the andent and mc^ern course 

of the river and line of the coast were the same ? 

I have already shewn, that the ground on the 

two . slides of the Mcndere is an alluvial plain, 

"ftrhich has received . its form from the action of 

t\m riyeca lu M^^: and bed being gradually 

taised above the rast of the plain fay the matter 

it brings down *i the water, in some of it&flood$, 

bursts the banks, and seeks a new channel in a 

lowe? level. We have, therefore, the strongest 



* The French gmthfynaticians are said to have ascertamed, 
that the increase of aoU in the valley of the Nilc^ since the 
commencement of the Christian era at Thebes, is },9S4i me- 
tres, or dbout four indbes amiuaUy, (£din« PbUosoph. Jour- 

nal,, No. 5. p. 53.)» 



/ 
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pliTsioai reaaons for thinking that tile Scait^h*^ 
ddr has changed itaoourse^ and veiy pf obably 
hmh^ thdn once; and^ donsequentlyi that Ape 
ancient bed has differed from the modem* Ad^ 
mittingt then, that such a change had ' taken 
phce, we see other causes to determine its g&i 
neral tMrection. The £imair, Ealifat Osmak^ 
and Dombrik, being mountain stresuns^ Vkw 
the Mendere, act the sabie part upon a- smaHttf 
scale, and raise the sur&oe df the ea^ side of 
the plain by the earth and rubbish the^ bHng 
down, while no countenratting eflfect'is produced 
on the west side, because the Kifke-jo^s^ tk« 
only stream there, is fed from deep springs, and 
rolls down little or no aHiivid matter. In faMi 
th6 marshes at M dn^'l prove, that this sfde of 
the plain is lower than the oeher« The Meil^ 
dere, therefore, meeting with lea^t resistance oik 
its west side, would generally seek out its new 
channel m that direction ; and hence, in specu^ 
lating on these changes, it may be l«eJEisonably 
presumed, that the andent bed was easMiward 
of the modem. Accordingly, it i^i be ob- 
served, that the Mendere, in the k>wer part of 
its course, instead of being in what we would 
a)nsid6r the most natural position, the middlfe 
of the valley, between the heights of Sigeudi 
.on .the cine gide^ and ttaose of £ri Tepe-^ahd Is- 
Bmiik on the other, is ainiost close by the foot 
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of the meBlOBm' einifieiioe& We see, also, that 
the aMkn of these caoses tiviould be greatest m 
tte lower part of the liver's coarse, IH^ beca^so 
the soil, being newest and softest there, would 
most rto^Iy admit of any change within' the 
period to' which our account refers ; idly, be^ 
cAuae tlie streams which fall in higher op, are 
¥dry ineonsideraUe ; and Srf/y, because the up- 
pelr division of the plain being higher, and w* 
teivirig it» forAi at a more early period, it is pro^ 
balde that A d^nsidferabte part of the water of 
the upper rividets has long: flowed nortbwarcl 
m'nrarioiis directions l^ their summer channels^ 
l^ven in winter^ and thus, in some measure, the 
AeeiinAUlat.ed force of the whole has operated on 
the'lowet part of the plftin only. To all this 
may be added, that unless the confluent streanl 
^d flpw^ for a long period towards 'Rbodteuin^ 
it is impossible to account ^ for the flUing up of 
th9 bay ^t that side, wfaicii in Detiletriub*s time 
was within twelve stadia of the city, and the rei 
mains of whidi {S) catginot be said iiow to be 
within lesp than sixteen or seventeen stadia ftom 
the anci^t site. 

This concIiiMsion, so natural in itself, is sup^ 
.ported by evidence of a different kind. Sir 
W^^^. ^Q ^ys, that the plain between 
J^opm Kale . and the tomb of Ajax, *' is so flat^ 
.tb^t the Bnoallest ob^truotion in one quarter 
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wouli iivett the stream to aqodieiV" <p. 48^): 
Both he and ChancHer found tibe aground on thq 
east side of the Mehdere, Jurrowed wiiheJMU 
mds, <Chandla*, p. 40. 6eU» p. 48.), and Si» 
Wilikm Gell observed, that these channels ^ew 
nerally pointed towards Rhoeteum; that is, in 
the direction /, JET Some of these tiiily be mere- 
ly the beda of torrents,' whiehi like the bayooa 
of the Missisippi, curry off the scirpltts waters 
of the Mendere during the overfli^w, 'but others 
are very probably the renmns of ancient courses^ 
as Sir William Gell conjectured. But Strabo 
has left us measurements which establish the 
fiict by historical evidence. He teUs us that 
New Ukim was twoity stadia from the niouth 
of the Scamander, referring, no doubt, to the 
time of Demetrius, about 180 years heSom 
Christ. The present distance is about twenty* 
eight or thirty stadia *, on an average of the 
mapi of Gell, Rennell, Kauffer, C. Gouffier, 
Foster, and GUvier; and if it be supposed that 
the river has not changed its bed, then the 
mouth must have been twelve stadia farther 



* If we adopt the stadium which Major Rennell considers 
as that of Strabo, and which is equal to one-tenth of an En- 
glish mile, the present distance will, of course, be about 
three stadia greater. 
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$oiith than afc present^ stucewe ctmiidlJinda 
point in ito course within tiventy atadiRiof Is* 
s^dik, till wa ascend so far. But Major Ren^ 
oell, on g(K)dgroundSr does not allow an increase 
of mate than four stadia at JB^onm Kale in this 
period; and» ui fact, it iis evident, that had the 
nHHith <if the Mebdere been as. fas aootli as P 
in its present bed, it could not have btoa joined 
by the Simda at all, ar it really was at that 
tune. We liave no aHeroative, then, but to 
admit that the Scamander has changed its bed 
to the westward since the time of Demetrius ; 
and allowing that four or five stadia have !been 
added to the coast since that p6iiod>. then, iii 
order to. bring the ettuwy. within the assigned 
distance, we must tntns&r it eastward Ibur 
stadia, to a point p, in the bay A*. As this 
change is chiefly the effect of the accumulation 
of soil on the east bank, by the Dombiik and 
other torretits going on simultaneously with the 
accretion along the coast, it nliay be considered 
as having proceeded with some regularity, in a 
ratio corresponding to the time. Calculating 
on this principle, we might fix the mouth of 



* In this situation, it would still be nearer to Srgeum than 
to any other town, as stated by Strabo, (p. 697)- 



the iiT€!t in ibe titne^ the Trqan imt, about i2^^ 
And carrying oar congectures a. little farther, 
we mi^ ventupe to trace ite course in the dinti- 
tion marked by the dotted line /> d^ correspond- 
ing in part with one of the old diannds ofanrt^- 
ed by Sir William GeU. 

There is some little assumption mixed with 
this reasoning, but the substance of tlife argu- 
ment is this :--^it is natural and cdn^istent with 
experience, that in an alluvial plah), a river wbi^ 
continually raises its bed and bankd shditld sotne^ * 
times change its course ; we see causes Which 
should direct this change fh>m east to west ; we 
find from Strafoo's measurements that the mouth 
of the river has actually moved to the westwcirdj 
and we see the remains of deserted channels on 
the east side, in the situation where our reation-I 
ings would teach us to look for the andent b^i 
These circumstances certainly amount nearly t6 
demonstration, as to the fact of a chalige and its 
direction. But with regard to the nature and 



* One of these old channels^ in vhich^ perhaps, a part of 
the waters still continued to flow, was undoubtedly the 
Pals Scamander of Pliny. *' The haven of the Greeks into 
which 611s Xanthus^ jomed to Simois^ and Pal® Scamander, 
forming a marsh." It is strange that it should ever have 
been supposed, that the ^' Scamander amtus navigaUUs" of 
this author was any other than the Mendere of the present 
day. 
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tf3tt6Qt of tfan diange tberi^ may badiffisieiit.o^* 
^iouf. If it: is askedt .why I have JEiot supponod 
4die same aiteration in the part of the riyer. at X 
it may. be aoswered, that the change takes pjao? 
4duefly in parts where, the soil is newly formed ; 
and that the ground at / being formed probaUy 
spme centuries before Homer, the causes which 
shift the bed of the river to the westward, had 
operated their full effects, and fixed its cfi^nel at 
that point before he wrote. That its chaiuiel has 
* really remained unchanged at tha^ part for a 
very long period, we have ^ proof in the ^emaiqs 
<^ an andent bridge there, believed wi(h good 
reason to have been built in the time of the Bo» 
xmn empire. . To this I shall add, that Homer's 
details seem to require th^t the river should 
have the bend I have givj&n it ; ^ and those who 
may choose to consider this as an assumption to 
accomm<^9te the topography to his text, ought 
at least to.adlmit, that it is not very improbable 
in itself, ajpd that much ^eater changes have 
been assumed by preceding speculators. 

With regard to the accretion of soil along the 
coast. Major Rennell's reasoning seems to me 
perfectly, conclusive in principle; but not to 
warrant the supposition of quite so great an in- 
crease as he has himself assumed. He shews 
that one foot of new land along the whole breadth 
of the bay, is equal to twenty-six feet upon the 
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bed of tlie river; and therefore, that to Bdd 
1000 feet of new land to the shore in 1000 years, 
the riverinust advahne its bed twenty-six feet 
to length e,«y ye.,. A«l wh«. J»»-de. 
that the bed of the river is fiiled only occasion- 
aUy, that ^t of its alluvion goes to raise the 
surfiu:e of the^ land already formed, and that 
part is washed away by the sea, the rate of in* 
urease above^menfioned seems as g^eat ascan 
veascmably be supposed.^ This gives! an addition 
of four atadk on an average to the coast, unee 
die time of Homer *• It is not to be supposed 
that this enlargement of the land would be quite 
equal along the whole shore. Strabo plainly al- 
ludes to. the Naustathmus, and Fortus Achaao- 
rum, as different bays, (p. 595. 59&)9 not as di& 
ferent parts of the same bay ; and since two in- 
lets {A and B) still exist in situations ooirca- 



* Hence we see the extravagance of the estimate fonned 
hj Demetrius, who imagined that nit stadia had been added 
t6 the coast in the fM years which elapsed between his age 
and Homer's. The real addition in that period could not 
exceed one stadium. (See Rennell's Observations, p. 74- and 
Geog. of HerodotuSj chap, xviii.). The great error in dis- 
cussions on these subjects^ has been the confounding the 
changes which belong to geological^ with those which be- 
long to historical periods. It is not long since the distinc« 
tion between the two was understood. 
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ponding to th^ii^ it is retaonaUe to befieve that 
tire]? are really the remaitis of the bays* Instead^ 
therefine, of giving the ancient coast a unifbnn 
eunred line, as Major Renndl has done, I have 
presennsd the distinction between the bays ^« It 
is scarcely neeessaiy to add, that these dieluiei^ 
tlonsara but conjectures grounded on probaUe 
reasoning. 

So nnieh fat the increase in these parts; bitt 
with regard to the tongue of land at Konm 
Kale, which Major Rennell supposes may hate 
gained half a mile, I am convinced that its eif- 
tent is determined by statical principles which 
must have kept it nearly the same at ail periods. 
It consists entirely of a sand*banky of which 
the part a, bj under water, is evidently a conti- 
nuatioti. A portion of the earthy matter thrown 
into the Hellespont and the lower part of the 
Propontis by the rivers, is borne along by the 
stream of the Hellespont, and deposited at va- 
rious pcHnts according to the weight of the ma- 
terials. At the narrow str^t of Abydua^ the 
augmented velocity cf the current i^ probaUy 
'sufficient to roll along small stones, whidi wiB, 
of course, fall down and settle where the increas- 
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* Major Rennell thinks it probable there may have been 
openings in the ancient coast corresponding to those at pre- 
sent existing^ though he has not laid them down. (Observ. 
p. 75.). 



dd biMiltIi dimio&faa t^ Vcioelfy. : MQer^gra- 
Tel and imai Wili tie ' diopped at' Koiom Kale, 
wfaMe> tiie cmreiit li^ dirst ehedoed Ipy tJhe.seiati. 
and i^ finest sarids ivffl be carried oat ti> tome 
dhtanee i» the M^aak. I Tbe nockh bank ef^tfad 
dl^Mitheik is quiite^fixedy doosirtiilg of rock;:- the 
south bank k <f. saad/ a movseabfe inatemL 
Now, were a great flood to sweep away: half «r 
tioikjof theMndJbonk aiit^ tiie: dioeiiMted Telb^ 
eity:^ tbc^dirrMt.ih obtiMquende of the addi^ 
tion- tiiade to ttsi breadth, would tmaoedmtdjfr 
lead to a new deposition of sand, - which woulA 
godn accumulating titt the increased velocity of 
the M^teif balanced the tendency of the sand to 
fall down. The case of a river like the lUle old 
the Misstsippi, disemboguing upon a shallow 
coast, is ex4fremely diifta«nt« The Melle^ioDtda 
deep at its mouth, its e^^rent is large, powerL 
ful, and constant, and its alluvion eomparatiyew 
ly very small. There is no doubt that the op- 
posite forces — that which tends to collect, and 
that which tends to di«Bipfite the matter colleat- 
ed,~have Ic^ since attained an eqiuhtHfiumi 9X 
this pmnt^ Floods and storms on the one bfOKid,' 
and calms on the other, will produce certain 
smatt alterations, but these will oscillate about 
a fixed point. Probably there is no portioa of 
sea coast composed of loose materials in the 
whole shores of the Mediterranean, which is so 
unalteraUe on the great scale as this. 
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I am, iherefolie^ maiinidto tidiik that i^ part- 
of the coast betwem ibe bay A and ILouiit 
Kale, along wli&h the sfoidi-hftnk extends, owes 
its existenoe' to the aotion of the can«nt of the 
HdIespont» and that b^ore it was . inraded 
by the nvet^ it would all.cbnsijst of dry satads 
like the part at Koum. Kale, and oorapy pret* 
ty nearly the present line. As the river, shifts 
ed westwards, it wouU always swe^p away 
a portion of these sands in its annual inunda-. 
tibn, and replacing them with th6 slime it brings 
down, obri Vert tl^ sandy soil into a swamp. We 
see, in fact, that all the ground over which the 
confluent stream has travelled, from En Tepe to 
lis present bed, is a marsh, and that the firm sands 
commenoe at the point where its encroachments 
have terminated. On these grounds I would place 
the Greek camp in the position shewn in No. 
3 *• It does not seem to be necessary that the 



^ Itis probable that the saiid«>bank formed by die sea, 
might extend across the bay A aatax sb q, and by ii&enkarge* 
imstA form the marsh qfihe immlh, mentiooed by Demetrius 
and Pliny. We find instances of fleets passing into the Portus 
Achaeorum^ or eastern bay^ in later times^ (Livy^ b. 38*} ; but 
none of a fleet entering the Naustathmus, or the mouth of 
the Scamander. Chandler observes^ that the mouths of the 
Mendere and the Rhodius are shut by sand-bars^ (Travels^ 

p. 10* is.). 

Of the actual increase of the <;oa8t there can be no doubt ; 
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.waU inclosing the. camp should extend to the 
Scamander. A supply of fresh water is indeed 
indispensable for an army ; but the Greeks, when 
they fortified their camp» had in view merely to 
protect themselves from a sudden attack, .and 
did not . contemplate a blockade ; they would, 
besides, have a certain supply of water from the 
spring in the hill of Jenitcher, which is now con- 
ducted to Koum Kale, (Hobhouse, p. 709*) ; far- 
ther. Homer, in describing theTrojans as encamp- 
ed between the ships and the Scamander, seems 
to place that river at a distance ; and lastly, the 
water of the river, near its mouth, must have 



but what has been stated as to its ancient form^ is proposed 
merely as conjecture. Though the line proposed by Major 
Rennell were adopted^ it would not materially affect my 
speculations regarding the camp. I consider the point at 
Koum Kale as absolutely fixed^ and when the estuary of the 
river was farther east^ it would not 'be difficulty under any 
hypothesis, to find a flat sandy bank a mile long^ and half a 
mile broad^ extending in some situation between east and 
south from this fixed point. In fact, an addition of le^s than 
one half to the sandy flat at Koum Kale, (which measures 
one third of a square mile on Major Rennell's.map), would 
suffice. The point of land here must, on any supposition, 
have formed part of the camp, for this obvious reason, that 
the Greeks could not be straitened in their quarters, and 
leave a spot so fit for their purpose unoccupied. 
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been mixed with that of the sea, and unfit for 
use. 

My objections to the position of the camp as- 
signed by Major Rennell, are, 1. That with an 
extent of a mile and a half which he gives it^ 
(See Map No. 4.), aod two*thirds of a mile 
more unoccupied on the west, the 1186 barks of 
the Greeks drawn up in several rows, could not 
have been crowded, as we are told they were ; 
2. That from the course his Scamander takes, 
the Trojans could not be said to be posted be^ 
tween it and the Greek camp ; and 3* There is 
every reason to believe that the eastern part of 
his camp must have been overflowed by the 
river in winter, and reduced to the state of a 
marsh during part of the summer^, and of course 
rendered unfit to serve as a station either for 
ships or soldiers. 

It would be superfluous to offer any formal 
refutation of the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 



* Mr Turner informs us that the annual inundation ex- 
tends over the whole ground^ from Koum Keu to Jenitcher 
and Koum Kale^ (iii. 2290- ^^ ™^y therefore be under- 
stood to reach on the west side to the low ridge £ F^ and 
hence it must have included at least two-thirds of Major 
Rennell's Greek camp. The ridge £ F is marked in Choi- 
seul Gouffier's map^ but not in Major Rennell's^ most proba- 
bly because its height is very inconsiderable. 
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(revired by Chevalier), who imagined that, the 
camp extended fh)m the tumulus C to En Tepe, 
a space of nearly two miles and a half in length, 
with a river and an impassable marsh in the mid- 
die of it. They thus held that the voioe of Ar 
gamemnon, when standing in the centre of the 
fleet. Was heard at both these points ; that the 
1186 barks were crowded in a space which would 
have held as many Indiamen, if placed in the 
same order ; and it followed from this hypothe- 
sis, that one half of the army, which was posted 
on the east side of the river, must have crossed 
the Simois on their way to Troy, though Ho- 
mer speaks only of crossing the Scamander. The 
marsh occupying the surface at present, which 
existed in the time of Dio Chrysostom, of Pli- 
ny ♦, and of Demetrius, must have existed there 



* Pliny plainly intimate3 that the camp extended firom 
the one height to the other^ since he describes the barrows 
of Achilles and Ajax as being at the respective stations of 
their ships. Dio Chrysostom affirms that the Greeks aban- 
doned the siege^ and returned to it again ; that their first 
camp was at a place '^ where the rivers now stagnate^ and 
the alluvia] soil has added a large tract of sea to the conti- 
nent^" and that the second '' was not in the former situation 
on the shore^ but embracing the height^ (Troica, p. 179* 
203.). The height he alludes to is no doubt Sigeum^ but his 
details seem to be pure fictions^ dictated by a most prepos- 
terous kind of national pride. It is the credible and not 

l2 
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at all times, and completely negatives the idea 
of a camp being placed in the situation supposed. 



the incredible parts of Homer's story that he objects to* 
Being a native of Prusa, and considering the Asiatic Tro- 
jans of Homer's time as his countrymen^ he perverts the cir- 
cumstances of the poet's story, and asserts as facts many 
things which must have been invented by himself, to make 
out that the Trojans were victors, and the Greeks vanquish- 
ed. Sophocles makes the persons sent to seek Ajax, go 
" some to the eastern, some to the western hills," intimating 
that the camp lay between the heights of Sigeum and Rhce^ 
teum, (Ajaz, Act. iv. Seen, 2.). 



CHAPTER X. 

Site of the Greek Camfp-^Conrntency of this 
site with Homer's description, in ewtent, si^ 
ttoation, and nature of the ground^^Posts of 
the Chiefs. 

JL HE sketch No. 8. will explain my views with 
regard to the camp. On the strength of the 
reasons already stated, I assume that the soil 
for two stadia eastward of the present mouth of 
the Mendere^ being then formed of sea sand 
like the beach at Koum Kale/but probably low* 
er, would have nearly thq same degree of firm- 
ness ; but that the margin of the bay A would 
be marshy as at present, and incapable of receiv- 
ing ships. As the space inclosed by the wall 
would be beyond the point where the river 
fell into the bay, only the southeast corner 
would be exposed to inundation. The camp 
thus situated, corresponds in every respect with 
the Greek camp of Homer. It has two well 
marked capes or points, (/^ and y) which define 
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its extent. It was well situated for those expe- 
ditions which the Greeks made up the Helles- 
pont, and down the ^gean sea, and for drawing 
daily supplies from Thrace, (11. ix. 71.). It was 
conveniently placed for defence, having the sea 
on three sides. It was on a wide bay into which 
the Scamander flowed, as Homer describes, (II. 
xviii. 140. xxi. 125.). The shore would afford 
a firm sandy surface Hke what is now at Koum 
Kale, well adapted for receiving the ships ; but 
the margin of the bay A must have been loaded 
with slime and reeds from the alluvion of the 
river, through which ships could not be dragged. 
Xli^ ground dry enough for encamping oh, might 
extei)d about a mile m length, and four or five 
furlongs ill breadth, a i^ace very consistent vnih 
Hpnier's. st£itements; 

The troops engaged in the expedition have 
been <dlcUkted at lOO^OOO men, on a principle 
6uggei|ted by Thucydides. He cohsiders the 
two ^izes of ships mentioned by Homer, one car- 
rying ^0, atid one 1^ men, as the largest and 
smallest rates in the fieet. The mean between 
these is 85, which multiplied by 1186, the num- 
Ijer of ships, gives 100,810 men *. But of these, 

"  I I ; .>■■ I 111. I I II I I II , n il J I J I m 1 II I m 

^ Since Homer iiirrpt^ oiie or two generations at least after 
the siege^ when fame must have exaggerated every thing 
connected with the war^ it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Grecian f(Nrce was considerably less than here estimated. On 
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according to the same author, a considerable 
number were always absent collecting provisions. 
The ships were drawn up on the firm land, and 
supported with planlcs, (11. i 486.). But *^ the 
shore, though broad, could not contain them all 
in one line, and the forces were crowded. The 
ships were therefore drawn up before one ano-^ 
ther like steps of a ladder, and filled all the long 
mouth of the shore comprehended between the 
points,'' or extremities, (II. xiv. 30.). They were 
thus placed in rows f , with their sterns to the 
shore, and their prows to the sea, (II. xiv. 432.), 
and so close together, that Ajax stepped from 
one to another, (II. xv. 676. 685.). The troops 
lodged partly in the ships, and partly in tents, 
(IL ii. 464. xxiii. 3.) ; and as the tents were within 
the outermost line of ships, spaces would be left 
at given distances for the chariots to pass» (II. 



the other hand^ the great extent of countrjrfrom which the 
opposite armies were raised^ will not allow us to suppose 
that they were so small as one half of the estimated num- 
bers. If I might venture a conjecture^ I should suppose 
that the Grecian army, was originally about 60^000 strongs 
but in the tenth year of the war might be reduced to 40^000 
or 45,000, while the Trojan army at the latter date might 
amount to 30,000. 

t According to Heyne, the word Tr^eK^ta-o^cu^ indicates 
that the lines were parallel and behind one another^ as shewn 
by a passage in Herodotus, vii. 188. (Ed. Trans, iv. Tabl. 90.). 
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XV. 653;). Lastly^ though the vessels seem ge- 
nerally to have been propelled by oars, (11. xi. 
165.), yet some of them were decked, wholly or 
partially, and had sails, (II. i. 480. xv. 676.) ; 
and they were, as already stated, of various sizes, 
carrying from 50 to 120 men, (IL ii. 510, xvi* 
170.). We have no reason to think that such 
vessels would be larger than those of which 
Xerxes at ai later period placed 313 side by side 
to f<»*m a bridge over a strait of seven stadia, or 
3500 feet, (Herod. 1.' 7.), and which must, there- 
fore, have been about eleven or twelve feet broad 
each *. Grounding on these data, twenty feet 
seems a sufficient breadth to allow for each, in- 
cluding space for passages ; and assuming 
that they were ranged in five lines, (a less 
number would not justify the poet's simile), 
then we find, by an easy calculation, that 4750 
feet, or about seven-eighths of a mile, would suf- 
fice for the extent of the harbour. So far as re- 
gards the fleet, then, the ground is exactly of 
such an extent as Homer's statement seems to 
require. It would hold' the ships, and yet it 
would only hold them when drawn up in many 
rows behind one another, — an arrangement so 

* In one instance Homer seems to have given us the 
width of a ship^ (that of Protesilaus), when he mentions the 
" seven-foot bench," {6^n9^), on which the rowers sat, (II. xv. 
7290' The Greek foot is almost the same as the English, 
But this was probably a vessel of the smallest size. 



1 
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inconvenient, as to justify the poet's special men- 
tion of it 

With regard to the space required for a camp 
of 6O9OOO rnen, we have better data than mere 
conjectures. A piece of ground such as has 
been described, one mile long by half a mile 
broad, would afibrd 24,500 square yards for every 
thousand men. Now this was exactly the space 
which the Romans allotted for the encamp- 
ment of their armies *, when they had it in their 
power to take what room they pleased, whereas 
the Greeks in their camp here were crowded. 
The ships, it is to be observed, would occasion 
very little loss of space, as they served equally 
with the tents to lodge the troops. G:>nsider- 
ing all these circumstances, and that the number 
of men was prdbably less than here assumed, 
the space might even bear to be reduced some- 
what But as it is, it corresponds well with the 
terms Homer employs f . A surface much small- 



** Gibbon telk us, that in the Roman camps, a sqaare of 
700 yards each way sufficed for 20,000 troops, which is 
24,500 yards for each thousand men, (Decline and Fall, 
Chap, 1.). 

t This subject might be farther illustrated by refeiTing to 
the camp of Mardonius, which contained 300^000 men with- 
in a square of ten stadia, or one English mile, (the stadium 
of Herodotus, according to Major Rennell, being ^\^ of a de- 
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er could scarcely have contaiQed the ships and 
troops ; in a surface much larger, they would 
not have been crowded. 

In the nature of the ground there is a similar 
correspondence with Homer's description, which 
will neither apply to a camp on the heights, 
such as Dion's, nor to one in the marsh, where 
most of the later Greeks placed it. The camp 
is repeatedly called a plain, (II. xiv. 31. 147. xvL 
79.) ; but a plain with a slight acclivity, for per* 
sons are said to ascend from the beach to the 
middle and upper parts of the camp, (U. xiv. 28. 
xviii. 67.). The ship of Ulysses was drawn up, 
not Jhr within, but high above, or upon the 
sands, (11 i. 486.) ; the wall at the south side is 
said to be above the ships, (II xiii. 688.) ; and 
in comparing the rows of ships on the beach to 
the steps of a ladder, their position, rising above 
one another, seems to be alluded to. The camp 
itself was in the Trojan plain ; and it appears to 
have had, on one side, the plain or meadow of 
Scamander, which was of a swampy nature, . 
for it afforded reeds for covering the tents, (II. 



gree. This allows less than half the space for each man 
which the camp at Sigeum would afford. But the Persians 
had no ships ; their camp was a temporary one ; and Herodo* 
tus says it was smaller than one would expect^ (Lib. 9*)' 
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ii. 467. XV. 739. xxiv. 4i50.). On the other sides 
it had the sea, the Hellespont, and a wide bay, 
(11. xi. 621. XV. 238. xviii. 140.) ; but these are 
most probably one and the same object, — ^the 
mouth of the Hellespont *. The soil is alluded 
to sometimes as terra alma, but most common- 
ly as consisting of sartd, (»•««, H. xi. 618. xiii, 
520. xviii. 26.). But whatever w^s the nature 
of the ground when the Greeks occupied it. 
Homer, who carefully distinguishes sands from 
marshes, distinctly intimates, that it presented 
only sands to the eyes of future generations ; 
for he tells us, that Neptune, after he flooded 
the plain, and destroyed the ramparts, covered 
the surface with sands, (II. xii. 31.). Would 
he have stated this if the ground had been a 
marsh when he wrote ? 

It will be seen that the extent of the ground 
renders it credible, that the voice of Aga- 
memnon might reach from the centre of the 
fleet to the two extremities, (II. viii. 222.); 
and even that the voice of Hector, exciting 
his men at the station of Ajax, might be 
heard by Achilles at the opposite side of 



* For though the Scaznander is said to flow into the hay, 
(U. xxi. 125), tbe station of Achilles, which was certainly 
on the west side, is also said to be on the bcM/, [\\. xviii. 140.) 
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the camp, a distance of less than a mile, (II. xvi. 
76 •.). 



* It will probably occur to sorne^ that since Homer wrote^ 
according to the hypothesis I have adopted^ half a century af- 
ter the war, his mcidents are perhaps fictitious ; and that, ad- 
mitting them to be true as to the fundamental parts, these 
minute details must be imaginary, and should not, therefore, 
be reasoned upon as if they were real. In reply to this, it 
may be observed, 1. That though the speeches and anato- 
mical accounts of wounds be fictitious. Homer might* 
really collect many minute particulars from persons en-* 
gaged in the war, or from the songs of preceding bards ; 
and in those rude and simple times, it may be doubted 
if his rhapsodies would have been well received, had 
his facts been thought to be the offspring of his own 
fancy. 2. We have no alternative but to reason upon his 
incidents as if they were real ; and we are entitled to do 
so, on the ground that a poet, where he does not relate 
facts, is still obliged to preserve verisimilitude. 3. Whether 
he related facts or not, his works shew that his knowledge 
of the scene of the war was most minute and exact. Having 
the whole ground, as it were, in his mind's eye, even his 
imaginary local details are entitled to confidence. 4. The 
consistency of his facts with one another, and his curious 
\ attention to minute circumstances, are pledges of his accu« 

racy. For instance, he tells us that Teucer fell in the 
foot-race, and lost the prize, in consequence of his Jboi slipping 
in the dung of the animals slain for sacrifice at the tomb of 
Patroclus, (II. xxiii.) ; and on another occasion, that while 
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The nature of the ground will assist us in de- 
fining the limits of the camp on the south, for 
it would not have been restricted as to space, 
had the surface of the plaiti behind been such as 
the encampment required. Since the outermost 
line of ships was beyond all the tents, (II. xv. 
654.), and served as a rampart to the camp be- 
fore the wall was built, and as an inner defence 
afterwards, the camp could extend no farther 
south than the ground was found suitable for 
drawing up ships on. Towards the west, there- 
fore, the camp could not extend beyond the 
eminence C D, where there is a sudden, though 
short acclivity, and towards the east it was 
most probably limited by the low ridge E F, 
prolonged eastward, beyond which, it may be 
supposed, the soil was subject to inundation. 
The distance of the inner line of ships from the 
shore, would not present any serious difficulty, 
providing the ground was level and firm. The 



Diomed killed the Thracian prince Rhesus, and a number of 
his followers^ Ulysses pulled away the corpses by the feet^ lest 
the horses which they meant to carry off, yet unaccttsiomed to 
the sight of bleeding carcases, should take fright, and refuse to 
pass them, (II. x.). We see^ in this careful attention to the 
most inconsiderable circumstances^ a proof that his mind 
was continually awake to every thing necessary to give a 
character of natural truth and consistency to his details. 
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ships of the Persians, in later times, which 
carried 230 men each^ were drawn ashore at 
Doriscus, and some of them far inland, since 
they were in several lines, (Herod, vii. 188*). 
In the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedsemonians 
conveyed twenty-one ships of war, (each, pro- 
bably, four times as large as those of Agamem- 
non), across the isthmus of Corinth, at a part 
where it is five miles broad, and 150 feet, ac- 
cording to Dr Holland, above the sea, (Thucyd. 
L. viii. c. 8.). A Diolcos, or furrow, was used 
for drawing up the ships in the time of the 
Trojan war, as well as afterwards, (IL ii. 153.). 
We can make out very distinctly, that the posts 
of Achilles and Ajax were respectively at the 
right (}), and the UJi (^), of the outermost line 
of ships. We are told expressly, that they were 
stationed at the two extremities of the camp on 
account of the confidence reposed in their prow- 
ess, (II. xi. 6.). Their posts must therefore have 
been at the outer line of ships, which was most 
exposed to attack. Now, that of Ajax was on 
the leftf for we find Ajax and Idomeneus so as^ 
sociated, as to shew that their stations were be- 
side each other in the field, (II. iv. 250, 272 ), 
and both the one and the other are found to be 
on the UJly (II. xi. 497. xvii. 117.)- Their sta- 
tions are also associated in the camp, where, it 
may be presumed, a similar order was preserv- 
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ed as in the fields (IL x. 53, 113.) ; and since 
that of Idomeneus is expressly said to be on the 
left of the ships, (IL xii. 118.), it follows, that 
the station of Ajax must be on the left also, («), 
and that of Achilles must of course be at the op- 
posite extremity, the right, (>). The terms 
right and left, are sometimes applied to the bat-- 
tie (in the camp), sometimes to the ships ; but 
by comparing II. xiii. 326, 490, 765, it will be 
seen, that these two forms of expression have 
precisely the same meaning, and that the right 
and left of the Grecian fleet are alluded to, even 
when the poet speaks of the movements of Uie 
Trojan army. The station ofUlysses in the centre, 
(IL xi. 6.), seems not to have been in the first 
line, but rather about \ and near it was an open 
space, where the altars of the gods were placed, 
and the courts of justice held. 

This arrangement will be found to agree with 
a variety of facts mentioned by the poet Ajax's 
station is evidently more directly exposed to at- 
tack than any other part of the camp ; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that it is here that the warm- 
est contest takes place, (IL xiiL xiv. xv.), and 
that Hector penetrates the camp both the first 
and second time, (IL xiii. 680. xv. 705.) ; and 
it was very near it that the guards were posted 
outside of the wall, (II. x. 65, 126.). But it is 
singular, that though Ajax was posted at the 
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ecstrmnity of tbe araiy». fais station is described as 
being in the centre, and tbat of Idomeneuson tbe 
/ig/j; Tyhen the Trojans fought within the camp, 
(II. xiii. 308 — 327.)« Nor is this explained by 
the drcumstance of Ajax's being called away to 
the post of Menestheus, (II. xii. 331.), for Hector, 
standing at the vessel of Ajaoc, is represented 
as ignorant of the repulse of his troops at the left 
of the ships, (XL xiii. 675.), where Asius was 
slain by Idomeneus, (II. xii. 118. xiii. 383.). The 
difficulty is however removed by the angular 
position of the camp, in consequence of which, 
the Trojans, after penetrating about 1. 3. would 
extend their lines down towards x, where Ido- 
meneus was posted, and up towards «, so that 
Ajax's station at the point «, though at the ex- 
tremity of the outer line, would still be in the 
centre of the attack. Both Ajax and Idomeneus 
might thus be said properly enough to be at the 
left of th^ fleet. When Ajax is said to be 
in the centre, it is not called the centre of the 
ships. 

After taking considerable pains, I have not 
been able to ascertain the positions of the other 
commanders in the camp in a satisfactory man* 
ner. We can only collect, generally, that the 
stations of Menestheus, Protesilaus (his ships), 
Peneleus, Oileus, and Antilochus, were near 
those of Ajax and Idomeneus ; that Nestor was 



i 
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Stationed near Ulysses an the left, aiid Aga- 
memnon and Diomed between the centre and 
r^t wing. It may be inferred, also, ftom va- 
rious circumstances, that the ships of each leader 
were not so ranged as to extend from the &ont 
of the cs^rop to the rear, but rather that some of 
them wem dose along the beach, and others 
altogether in the inland rows. Each fleet 
would have a number of tents attached to it, 
which seem to have been genersdly piaced at 
the stems of the vessels, (Ij. x. 66. xv. 654»). 
The outmost line of ships, whidi served as a 
sort of rampart, was necessarily an exception. 

The ships were but a short distance from the 
wall, (11. xiii. 679, 789, 762. x. 65, 126.); and 
since the camp was crowded, they would be 
brought up pretty near to the foot of the emi- 
nence C D, whidi the wall would of course 
embrace *, to prevent the enemy from seuting 
it as a post The west end of the entrench- 
ment would theref(»'e run along higher ground 
than the east end. Accordingly, we find the 
hi^ ci the camp* or the more level ground, 
spoken of as the place where chariots and borses 
entered, (IL xii. 117.) ; here al^ the wall, (at 



* Hejm^ thinks the wall did not cover the post of Achil- 
les ; but the fact of Priam entering the camp by the gates, 
certainly proves the contrary. 

K 
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4lie gtation of Ajnc)» is said to he hmesU tiMii^ 
it stood \xfoa flat ground^ and was most mxmm^ 
ble, (U* xiiL 68S.). And ftirther, it appeiirs^ 
fiom the mandi, myrtle, and reeds found at the 
^ot where Dolon was killed, whieh was almost 
dose to the entrenchments^ (II. x. 866, 466.)^ 
that the surfluse immediately bejrond the qtiar* 
Un of Ajax was a marsh or meadow. On the 
other hand, we find Nestor gdng to an elevated 
spot, (flr«ci«*K, not «v^#f, a tower), to observe the 
state of the battle ; and by combining drcum* 
stances, it can be made out as probable, that 
he proceeded in the direction of the eminence 
C JO, (II. xiv. 8 — 27.)- Lastlj/, The position of 
Achilles, which was near this eminence, seemii 
to have had some elevation, for he saw from the 
poop of his ship, (it must have been over the 
wall), the Greeks flying before the Trepans, (II. 
xL 600.). It thus appears, that tl^ camp, though 
it was on a ^ai^ had some slight eminences in 
or near it; that its inland boundary rose to- 
wiEffds the right, or west, and that it had a 
marshy or wet meadow, close to it on the souths 
In all these circumstances, the surface of the 
ground corresponds with the poefs descrip^ 
tion * 



* At the; attach 0a the camp^ Hector divided his army 
into five corps^ (Jl. xii. 87.)- The cofps of Paris and Age* 
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nor^ and that of Heleniu^ Dapfaobas, and Aiias, were on 
(the left of the idiips). Hector's rights (xiiL 7GSt.). That of 
wSlneas and the Antenorides^ it may be inferred^ was on the 
same side, at the farthest extremity. That of Sarpedon and 
Glaucus was certainly on Hector's left, for it combated a- 
gainst Menestheus, (xii. 380.). The five corps would there- 
fore be thus arranged:-— 



5. 


1. 


3. 


8. 


4, 


SaipedoD. 


Hector. 


HelenuA. 


Paris. 


iBneas. 


Glaucus. 


Polydamus. 


Deqphobua. 


Agenor. 


Atchilodiuf. 


Attcmpms* 


KtMcsu 


AfiiM. 




Aemas. 



And supposing that no assault was made on tbe high part of 
the wall, from the disadvantage of the groupd, or the fear of 
provoking Achilles, the posts of the different warriors might 
be where the corresponding figures are placed in map No. 8. 
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CHAFTER XI. 



Proofs that the Tumuli at Sigeum are those al- 
luded to by Strabo and Homer'— Place of the 
Funeral Games. 

Xhe existing tumuli are monuments so ex- 
tremely interesting, that it may be worth while 
to endeavour to ascertain whether the two, C D, 
at Sigeum, which are commonly ascribed to 
Achilles and Fatroclus, be really the monu- 
ments mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, and Homer. 
Fortunately it seems possible to make out this 
point with considerable certainty. 

1. There are three monuments mentioned by 
Strabo as existing, *«•* rm xiyum^ at Sigeum *, 

* If Sigeum, which reached down the slope from die hill 
of Jenitchere, extended to about e, the tombs would be at, 
and not fviihin it, exactly as described. A tumulus at L, 
could not be said with the sftme propriety to be oi Sigeum- 
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(L. xiii. 695, 59^.), those of Achilles^ Fatrodiis^ 
md Antilocbu$, and there are three at tins day, 
CDJS, and no more. 2. The expressions of 
Strabo and Pliny imply, that one of thes^ the 
barrow of Achilles, was . at the shore, m the 
barrow Cis. 3. This must have be^i the shore 
towards the Hellespont, and not the .£gean sea, 
for the monument of Achilles .was visible to the 

• 

vine-dresser, in Fhilostratus, sitting dn the o|)- 
posite coast of the Chersonese, below the tomb of 
Protesilaus, (Chandler's .Hist, of Ilium, 148.). 
4. It could not be on the low sands at Koum 
Kale, for Homer places it on the ^^jl^ shores of 
the Hellespont, of which fact the later writers 
were not ignorant, (Od. xxiv. 83.). 5. Neither 
could it be on the hill at Jenitchere, ,where Mr 
Hobhouse conjectures it might have bi^n, for 
this would be to place it within the citadel of 
Sigeum ; and the tomb was not there, but at a 
small town, named from itself, Achilleum, near 
to, but totally distinct from Sigeum, since we 
find the two places engaged in hostilities, (He- 
rod. L. V,), 6. Pliny tells us, that the tomb of 
Achilles, with the town to which it gave ^apo^ 
was at the station of his fleet, (utn elassis gus 
sUterat m SigeoJ ; and it is exactly at the point 
C, that the flat ground capable of receiving ships 
terminates. Lastly^ the objection grounded on 
the small size of the existing barrows^ {C and 



tiD^ m^iih itre not more thw twenty-feiit &dt 
.]|^ teian addUional priKxf (^ their identity 
with ^t «eieieiity fbr liucian puts the very 
4ttme obj^ctioti into UiQ timuth of Cbai?oii) as to 
4bb fcamnvtt theii lulmtUed to be those of A- 
43hilfeii«tiid Ajax, (OfaMtidfeifs Elist. IL p. 13&). 
cllVidBe )prbo6 ^ieem qoite deeisive, sinoe they ex- 
4dlidtf every other position but that occupied by 
-t|ie two ^barrows. With regard to the tomb of 
Atitiiot^us, some doubts may exist, as it is 
•rarely mentioned by ancient writers, and we are 
not ^i^ cutain that the olgeet at JS is really a 
borrow; imt the identity t)f tiie tumuli CD* 



* Mr Hobhouse observes^ that the tumulus C would not 
admit of Alexander rurniing round it, bs it stands at the 
edge of a declivity. Sir William Gell thinks, however, that 
it would be {K>s8ibleto drive a chariot round it, as Achilles 
did round the tomb of Patrodus, (p. 66.). Besides, in a 
place where walled cities and ports existed for £000 years, 
such artificial changes may be allowed to have taken place 
on the surface, as to alter the situation of the tomb in this 
particular. C. GoufH^r thinks that the westm'ost tumulus C, 
may be that of Festus, the i&eedman of Caraealla, because 
certain btonise figures, fbimd on digjo^g into the interior, 
seemed by their workmanship to belong to a laita* age tha^ 
that of Homer. But great doubts are entertained whedier 
the Jew employed by M. Choiseul to open the tomb, did not 
impose upon him, by giving him objects found somewhere 
else. It is also very probable, that curiosity or avarice 
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vfith those mentioned by Strabo^ Pliny » ArrioD, 
Herodiaiv aimI othirftt, seems to be lestabMsked 
with neaifty' as muxdi certainty as ei^ ftct in m^ 
eieiit geqgrapby. : i 

,.'':By combining circumstances^ ' 'evidence as 
eoDclusmi can be produced to prafe, that 
tiiese nxntmnents Vfere the very obfeels allud- 
ed 'to by Homer. In the 1st place, the tomb 
ytm ]apon the high-hanks ^ the H^Uespmt, 
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l)ad penetrated into this peleji>|'ated moxiumenl^ and long ago 
removed the urn originally placed in it, and vanity had per* 
haps indaced some other person to have his ashes deposited 
mefe. ' 16esides^ we havte no proof that a tumulus was really 
rAlildiibr F^s^s. I do not ^eel mysdf qualified to enter 
iiiilii^:tb^;,qi:^e8tiOQjC Wither Homer aUude$ to <me tomb, ot 
two tomha? .The two passages in the^ Iliad, (xxiii. 126. 
946*), seem very clearly to intimate^ that the tomb raised 
for Patrodus was to serve fot^ both, and to be enlarged when 
the ashes of Achilles were committed to it; but the passage 
in the Odyssey, (xxiv. 76.), though it mentions that the 
ashes of the heroes were mhced, speaks of the tomb as if a 
new one., had been enected, rattber than the former one en- 
larged. If there were two tombs in these circumstances^ 
one of them must have been merely a cenotaph. I assume, 
with the later Greeks, that there were two, but my reasoning 
applies merely to the reputed tomb of Achilles. That tombs 
vere raised as ^aonuments, without the ashes of the dead 
beii^ lodg^ withii^ is evident from that raised by Mene* 
laus in Egypt for his brother, (Od. iv. 584). 
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and cdnspicuoua from tlie sea» (Od* xxiv. SSi.), 
dud iberefore it was neither inlmidy nor on 
the shore of the iEgean, nor on the sandy 
flat at Koum Kale. 2. Yet, though on the 
narrow canal, it was very near its mouth, 
for Homer, with the most discriminatii^ accu^ 
racy, informs us, that Boreas and -Zepbyrus, (the 
north-west wind), which came to inflan&e the 
Aineral pile, passed over-^not the HeUespcmt, 
on which it was situated — but the Thracian 
sea, (11. xxiii. 280.). 8. Though the barrow 
was not in the camp, and obviously a pile of 
wood a hundred feet square could not safely 
be burned among ships, (II. xxiii. 164.), yet it 
was extremely near it ; for during the funeral 
games and ceremonies which took place at the 
tomb •, the troops, when they retire, are not 
sent away, but simply dispersed among ike 
ships, (v, 162.); the prizes are not carried 
to a distance, but merely brought out of the 
ships of Achilles, and when won, are instantly 
taken to the tents of the victors, (v. 259, 564, 
849.) ; the chariots are said to txmfrom the s^ips^ 
(v. 366.), and after passing the goal, to return 



• The chariots called out by Achilles to accompany the 
body to the pyre, must be considered merely as a funeral 
procession^ (xxiii. ISO.). 
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to the se(h (v. S74«)* 4. It could not be on tbe 
summit of Jenttchere^ which Mr Foster esti* 
mates to be 100 feet, high, and Mr Turner IfiO 
0t WO, ( Walpole^ p. 559. Turner, iiL S85.), be- 
cause the diariots started ftom the ground at tJie 
tomb*, and returned to it, and the aodivity there, 
which is very steep, could neither be diosen &x 
a chariot course^ nor, if it were, could the course, 
or V^# be said to be a plain, or level plain, as 
it IS Kiepeatedly termed, (v. 3595 S64, 449.). 
S. Homer's expression seems to apply with suf* 
ficient accuracy to this spot. The words ^<«9x«v<rq 
««<^ mean merely the high, or elevate shore, 
and imply simply, that the situation rose above 
the level beach, as the 8it6 of the tombs C and 
D f does. Had he . alluded to a mcmument on 
the top of the rocky promontory, he wouki 
doubtless have used the phrase which Quintus 
of Smyrna ignorantly applied te the site of the 
tomb, •* «»^ «»€«T«Tj», (L. iiL 786.). . Thus, by 



* The wood was laid down^ and built into A pile at the 
shore ; the tumulus was raised on the site of the pyre^ and 
the games were celebrated at die i^t^ as appears fi'om the 
accident which befel Ajax Ofleusj (y. 125, 255, c<mip. v. l66, 

774.). 

t I have not seen the height of the bank^ on which these 
monuments standi stated ; but from the views given by Sir 
W. Gell^ C. Gouffier^ and Mr Morritt^ I conjecture that it 
cannot be less than forty feet. 
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0ttx]ffmAag dnminst&tiote, we ^d tli«t. tbd tu- 
flittkis of AchtQesIivils/ not inltmi hut ott th« 
boaloi of the HeUespojit^: near JCa ooioutb, and 
"visibie from tlie sea ; tbat it vaaiieitb^r^oii tW 
low beatth^ nor the iooId^ sttomnit^ but x>p an 
emiiience of moderate ele^flation^ and: . near th^ 
sandy level wheoe the iifaipB weiecbraim ujl. It 
h aomoaly necessary to say» that tbose deteila 
desenbe the- site of the tuoiulusjCtir D, with 
tfuch perfect precision is to exddde ewcy other 
Mtuation. . ..  < 

With deference to tbose who thinkothorwls^ 
the reason given for prJe&ning a partieular sitvu 
atkm, seems to spfij suffidendy weU to th^ 1^(9 
of the tumulus C. A inUiatiein on th^ bhoties <0f 
die HellespORt waa preferable to any.<toe oci 
tiie QortUem or eastern ooasts of. theJBgmiH i« 
this respect^' that tlie HJellei^nt. is to that s0a 
what the great gate is to a walled city,-— it is 
the point where all other paths meet. Ships 
coming to the Propontis^ the Euxine, or the 
Palus Maeotis, from any part of Greece or Asia 
Minor» or from any more distant country^ neces- 
sarily passed within view of that monument 
The lapse of twenty-*seven centuries has redueed 
its height, yet it is still a striking object at the 
opposite coast ; and if its elevation was twice or 
thrice as great when erected, as we may rea- 
sonably suppose, it would be visible at a dis- 
tance far greater than the breadth of the 
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sea*; ^oad trafy compknumg ftom any point 
wkhia the stndL It is tnie the promontorf of 
Sigeum would have possessed these advantages 
m a higher ^gree ; but, on the other hand, Wh 
thing could be more natural^ than that the two 
friends should wish to have their monumrat 
erected as near as posdble td the predse spot 
whifeh had been their CK^mnon abode diiiiog. the 
fen toost eventful years of their lives^ and whidk 
w^ uB^piestionablyiendeaiied to; them hfiawa^ 
iateresting associations. To this spot^ as the 
neaiiest eminence to the statioQ, we may supplNse 
tb^ often repaired. From it^ perhaps, tbejr 
bad fiequently surveyed the tumsilt and ag^te* 
tidn of the camp bdow,. or watched the barks of 
tbeift: friends wbo were returning through tdiie 
Heflespont fnuiii their military expeditions,. l^adk 
ed with spoil imd covered with glory. Standi 
ing here, probably they had witnessed, with mix* 
ed feeUngsi of revenge and pity, their country- 
men driven before the victorious Trepans in the 
plain, and suffering innumerable evils in con* 



* The Hellespont here is only about four miles broad. 
The present height of the tumulus is twaitf-fi)ur feet above 
its base. If its summit at first was 100 feet high, including 
the elevation of the beach^ it would be visible from the deck 
of a ship sixteen or eighteen miles off. 
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sequence of the blind rage of their leader ; or 
perhaps, as they looked westward in a calmer 
mood, over the wide Mgean to the setting sun, 
and the gigantic shadow of Mount Athos, they 
thought of their parents, their homes, and their 
native country. 

As the account of the funeral games forms 
perhaps the most interesting book in the whole 
Iliad, it may not be useless to collect the local 
drcumstances stated respecting them, especially 
as it seems possible to refer the facts to a parti- 
cular spot. We have seen that the place where 
Hie games were held was close by the tumulus, 
and near the ships. The course was in the 
TYofan plain, (v. 464*), and not parallel to the 
ships, but away from them, (v. 365. 374.) ; it 
must, therefore, have been southward. Since 
the spectators seem to have had the whole ccmrse 
to the goal under their eyes, (v. 358. 448. 462.), 
they must have been on the south, rather than 
the north idde of the eu^inence C D, and in a si- 
tuation somewhat elevated. A bank or declivi- 
ty where persons could be placed in rows above 
one another, is evidently the ground best adapt- 
ed for exhibitions of this description ; and that 
there was elevated ground here, is farther implied 
in the circumstance of Idomeneus being seat- 
ed high above the others, at a spot commanding 
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a more eodensive t;iew*, (v. 450.). Lastly, the 
troops .were seated in a wide circle^ (v. 258.), 
that is, in a curved or bent line, like spectators 
in an amphitheatre. If, then, we suppose 50,000 
men to be placed along the line of eminences 
D. •. «•. or on some of the smaller swells beneath 
the hill of Jenitcbere, they would be near the 
tumulus ; they might be ranged in a circular 
order on a sloping bank, commanding a view of 
the Trojan plain, and affording space sufficient to 
accommodate such a number of spectators. From 
the details crowded into the time occupied by 
the race, we cannot suppose the course, or h^f^, 
to be less than about four miles f in length (e- 
qual (O ten or twelve minutes), including the re- 
turn. The goal, therefore, may have been about 
c> two miles off. It consisted of a decayed trunk 
of a tree, which had either been a goal in former 
times, or •a tumulus, and it stood at a place 



* The passage states that Idomeneus was seated high 
frithoui the circle an an elevated spot, (vxi^cir*^ tf wi^tttiFn), 
which mast mean that he was without the circle^ by being 
oftove the other chiefi on the dediyityj not beyond all the 
spectators on the horizontal line. 

t According to Mr West^ the whole length of the diariot 
course in the later ages of Greece was forty-eight stadia. 
Others make it less than one half of this. (See West's Die- 
•ert on Olymp. Games, Sect IS.}. 
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where the road was narrow^ (r. SS70* As the 
chariots were accustomed to range aU over the 
phin, the nanrowing of the road probably means 
nothing more than the contracting of the sur« 
faee of the dry and level ground by water courses 
or eminences. Accordingly, we observe that 
the plain is contracted here by a low hill on the 
one side^ and a marsh near the river on the 
other. The course seems not to have crossed 
the Scamander, since the river is not mention* 
edy and yet we have a presumptive proof that 
it approached near it ; for the deep deft av fis- 
sure which narrowed the road near the goal, and 
was formed by the collected waters of winter, 
(v. 4190f ^^ undoubtedly a gully or channel 
scooped out either by the Scamander itself dur- 
ing the annual overflow, or by the waters it left 
behind it, seeking their way back into its bed, 
or to the sea. The marsh or pool at this very 
spot, in the maps of Gell, Rennell, and Choiseul 
Gouffier, is undoubtedly formed by the collect- 
ed waters (^ winter^ like the one alluded to. 
We see that a course of two miles in length 
from the shore and the tombs, brings us to a 
place to which all these circumstances are strik- 
ingly applicable. The charioteers came to this 
spot on their way back; and they therefore 
went and returned not exactly by the same 
path ; and since the water- worn deft would be 
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on the side nearest the river, the path outwards 
would approach more to the foot of the hills. 
The lower level of the return course, with the 
trees which were probably then, as now, dispers- 
ed over the ground, may explain the fact, that 
though the chariots were seen all the way in 
proceeding to the goal, they were not constantly 
seen in their return, (v. 462, 463.). Combining 
these various circumstaiieeSt I l\ave traced the 
supposed course on the Map No. 3, by dotted 
lines. 



CHAPTER XL 



S&te of the Encampment of the Trojans — Thym* 
bra and the Thymbriiis — Error of Strabo— 
Tomb qfllus and the Throsmos. 

X HE situation of the Trojan encampment when 
the Greeks were blockaded within their entrench* 
ments, has embarrassed speculators not a little, 
though, when rightly understood, it seems to 
present no serious difficulty. We are told that 
Hector, after he had driven the Greeks within 
their fortifications, *^ withdrew the Trojans to a 
place on the banks of the river, at a distance 
from the ships, and not soiled with blood," 
^ where they remained during the night, and 
kindled in their camp, between the Greek en* 
trenchments and the Scamander, a thousand 
fires which shone before Troy," (11. viii. 490. 
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556.)* These circumstances serre to determine 
in a certain degree the course of the Soamaiider ; 
for, in order to bring a part of the Trojan army 
between the ramparts and the river, it is neoes* 
sary to give the latter a bend from J tp d^. I 
have shewn already that such a courae vv:as pro* 
bable in itself from natural causes, (p. 118') ; and 
the passage now quoted renders it indispensft'* 
ble whatever theory we adopt, providing we al- 
low, as nearly all do at the present day, that the 
Greek camp was on the. west side of the river. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that the Trojan ar- 
my was in the position GfJEL^ and let us pro- 
ceed to examine how far this position corre- 
sponds with the poet's details. 

The distance of the Trojan army in this posi- 
tion from the Greek camp was not great, for A- 
gamemnon, standing within the entrenchments, 
not only saw the Trojan fires, but heard the martial 
music, and the noise of the multitude, (II. x. 11.) ; 
and Dolon the Trojan spy, standing at a ve:ry 
short distance from the Greek entrenchment, 
describes the nearest part of the Trojan sutny as 
being just at hand, (IL x. 365. 434.). Qn the 



* From the course of the Scamender in Major Rennell's 
map, it will be seen that his Trojan camp cannot be said to 
be between the entrenchments and the river at all. 

L 
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other hand, the details of this adventure imply 
that D0I0D9 when near the Greek camp, and U- 
lysses and Diomed Vtlien in that of the Trojans, 
were beyond the chance of receiving any succour 
fix>m their companicms, (11. x. 840. 540.) ; ^nd 
fiirther, the Scamander, on whose banks the Tro- 
jans were posted, could not; be extremely near the 
Greek camp ; for, in a subsequent battle, when 
they were repulsed and driven by the Greeks a 
considerable way beyond the entrenchments, 
we find they were still at a distance from the 
river side where Hector was lying wovmded, 
(IL XV. 1. 244. 395.). And in the last battle, 
which began at the entrenchments, the Tro- 
jans were only driven to the Scamander after a 
long contest, {II. xx. passim, xxi. !•)• These op- 
posite drcumstances fix two extremes, between 
which we may assume as a mean, that the near- 
est part of the Trojan army was within rather 
less than a mile of the ratnparts, and that the 
«r«e« or ford of Scamander, which lay directly be- 
tween the Greek camp and the town, (IL xiv. 
489. XV. 1. xxiv. 692*)» ^^ between a mile and 
a half. I have accordingly laid it down so on 
the map. 

Major Rennell, and all those who consider 
the Dombrik asf the Thymbrius, are under the 
necessity of holding that the Trqfan army post- 
ed between the Scamander and the Greek camp. 
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included only the native troops, and not the auxi- 
liaries. But this is not consistent with Homer's 
statements ; for it was in answer to a question 
respecting the situation of Hector and the Tro^ 
jans, (11. X. 406. 424.), that Dolon described the 
position of the Carians, Paeonians^ Mysians, &c. ; 
and he expressly speaks of the Thradans as oc« 
cupying a part of the Trojan camp^ {v. 43S) 
Neither is it said, (as has been maintained), that 
the Grecian chiefs had io pass throvgh the Tro- 
jan camp to come at the Thracians, but simply 
tojpo^^ into it, {MTciivwt, ingredi, v- 433.)- Nor 
was such a dangerous experiment necessary, for 
the Thracians were not postremi omnium, in the 
rear of the camp, but extremi omnium, (t?. 484.), 
at one extremity of it 

These preliminary points being settled, let us 
trace the arrangement of the Trojan camp, keep- 
ing it entirely on the west side of the Sqaman- 
der. The Thracians were at one extremity or 
wing, which must have been the Trojan right, 
for Dolon, who was not far from it when he was 
killed, was close by that side of the Greek en- 
trenchments where the ground was marshy *,-— 



* The proof of this la, that Dolon's arms were huhg on a 
marsh myrtle, and the spot was marked by a heap of these 
mjrtles and reeds found there. 

L 2 
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that is, he was near the river, (11. x. 466.). The 
post of the Thracians would therefore be about 
JOT, and from this point the army would be 
langed along the bank to the bend, and then 
upon the acclivity to G, so as to inclose the 
Greek lines. This position will be found to ex- 
plain completely Dolon's statement, which has 
hitherto created much embarrassment. *^ The 
Carians and Paeonians, who were archers, with 
the Lel^es, Caucones, and Pelasgi, (tribes half 
dvilized and badly armed), were i^i*^ f**" *^)* at 
or towards the sea. The Lycians, Mysians, 
Phrygians, and Maeonians, who were cavalry ♦, 
were posted at Thymbra, and the Thracians new- 
ly arrived, were just hard by at the extremity of 
the camp," (11. x. 428. 484). Dolon, who was 
at this moment close by the entrenchment and 
near the river, evidently describes the order and 
position of the army, beginning with those who 
were furthest off, and ending with those nearest 
the spot where he stood. As the Thracians were at 



*^ I use the word cavalry, since it occurs in the text of 
Horner^ without entering into the question whether this spe- 
cies of force, in the modem sense, then existed or not. We 
find that riding on horseback was not only understood, but 
brought to a high degree of perfection in Homer's time, 
(II. xv^678.) 



^ 
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the r%ght wing, the pod!tion of the Carians, Paeo^ 
nians, &c. should be at thei^ ; and it is reniatk- 
able that the Cauednes^ one of the tribes placed 
here, is stated on another occasion to»be at the 
mtremity of the Trojan army, and that extre* 
mity was the Uft^ for they fought opposed to 
Achilles, (II. xx. 329.). As these ti^oops were 
archers f and their arms of course were the worst 
fitted for night service, we see at once the pro- 
priety of placing them near the sea, on the aB^ 
clivity (at 6?), because here they were at a dis-^ 
tance from the situation most exposed to assault, 
the level ground below. For the same reason, 
the cavalry posted at Thymbra ought. to have 
a position comparatively distant from the Greeks. 
The Trojan infantry, upon whose vigilance and 
firmness most dependence could be placed, (II. 
X. 4il9.)9 though not mentioned, would thus 
be nearest the enemy (except the Thradans), 
where we would expect to find thenii It seems 
at first sight inconsistent, that th^ Thracians 
newly arrived, {v. 434.), and necessarily by sea, 
should yet be farthest fi*om the sea, as Dolon's 
account implies. But this is completely ex-« 
plained by the nature of the coast at G, near 
which the Carians, &c. were stationed, for it 
consists of high cliffs where no troops could 
land. On the other hand, the Thracians, dis, 
embarking probably atDardanum orRhoeteum, 
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would (bang newly arrived) naturally take jjp 
t^idr statkm fit that part of the camp H^ which 
vma nearest the point they came £rom. The 
Tipjan camp in this position would extend over 
nearly two miles, a space tkolt disproporticMtiate to 
an lyiny of 50,000 men, (IL viii. 558.). It would 
be near enough to act against the Greeks, should 
they attempt to steal off during the night, as 
Hector suspected, (II. viii, 509. 574i0 ; and reach- 
ing from the marsh at the junction of the rivers 
to the cliffs at the sea, it would comfdetdy 
blockade tiieir position. It would consequent* 
ly coyer the town on the land side ; though, at 
t^ same time, the naval superiority of the 
Greeks might still render it necessary for Hec- 
tor to issue orders to the youths and old men to 
keep guard in the city, to prevent a surprise, 
(IL viii. 517.). 

I have still, however, to speak of Thy mbra, 
the post of the Lydms, which has been the 
9ul^t of so much speculation, as to require a 
separate discussion. It is mentioned by Homer 
only in this single passage, and we must therefore 
Qcdlect its situation from collateral circumstances. 
In the first place, it oi;^ht to be on the west 
side of the Scamander, where the Trojan army, 
auxiliaries and aU, as we have seen, were posted. 
Now, if Thymbra was a valley named from 
a river, as Strabo states, it must have been 
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the grouhd watered hj 'the Kirk^josSi and 
that liirei^.the Thymbrius, for there is no 
other stfeam cm the west side of the SeA- 
mander This conclusion will be fonndtore- 
Qiove every difficulty hitherto connected with 
the subject^ and to ^ve a consistency to Hch 
mar's clocoqnt of the Trojan enoampment, 
which cannot be obtained on any other hypo- 
thesis. The Thracians^ we have seen, were at 
c»ie extremity of the army, (Hj, the Carians 
and Caucones at the other, (OJ ; it follow^ tihat 
the Lyciahs posted at Thymbra^ and named 
between these, should occupy a position in 
some degree intermediate, that is, about^ or J, 
which falls out near the mouth of the Kirke- 
joss. In fact, we perceive, that when Dolon 
named the troops at O, those at /, and tliose at 
£r, he completely defined the position of the 
camp. Farther, there were obvious reasons for 
stationing the cavalry at I; 1. because, being 
useless in any attack made during the nighty 
their proper station was the rear; and 2. that 
the Eirkejoss being the only stream in the dis- 
trict which continues without abatement during 
the summer, (the season of the war), its banks, 
though in some parts marshy, would be fresh 
and green when the neighbouring ' ground was 
parched, and afford both pasture and water for 
the horses. The name, too, Thymbra, derived 
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ftohi an odoriferous herb, is peculijurly ay/pro* 
ymte to a plain having the aspect of a perpe* 
tual msiidoYr, and, of conrse, stcfed with strong- 
scQited herbs when the adjoining fields were 
withered ^« It may be added, that the rivulet; 
in point of magnitude, is the next stream in the 
district to the Simois and Soamonder, and, distui- 



* According to Dr Sibthorpe^ the Satureia Capitata 10 
the Thyme or Thymbra of the ancients. Olivier says the 
banks of the Kirke^joss are enamelled with flowors at att 
seasons. Doubtless the plant Thymbra grows there also^ 
since he found it— -where alone he looked for it^-:on the banks 
of the Dombrik, his Thymbrius, (ii. p. 50. 53. Eng, Ed.)* 
Strabo's statement may be received as decisive evidence, 
that Thymbra was named from a river ; but this may also 
be inferred from a circumstance mentioned by the poethim^ 
self. He speaks of a Trojan prince Thi^mbrfeus, (II. xL 
320.) ; and that it was usual to bestow the names of xivera 
upon men, we find from many instances. Thus we find a 
Trojan prince named Simoisius, from Simois, (II, iv. 474.), 
.*-one Scamandrius, from Scamander, (v. 49.)>"~Satniu8, 
from Satniceus, (xiv. 443.),—- Xanthus, probably from Xan-> 
thus, (v. 152*). It is evident, that after the Scamander anid 
Simois, no stream in the district was bettor entitled to have 
a prince for a name-son than the Kirke-joss. Major Rennell 
very ingeniously makes the Kirke-joss flow anciently to the 
sea, in the present bed of the Mendere, below /. This idea 
might be made consistent with my hypothesis, but a strong 
objection is, that if so situated, it should have been fre« 
quently mentioned. 
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guished as it is by its perennial current, it would 
have been singular had it not been * mentioned 
either by Homer or Strdbo. That fit is seldom 
mentioned by the former, is accounted for by 
its lying out of the usual route of the two 
armies, from the camp to the city. 

StrabO'S account 6f the Thymbrius is so con- 
fused, that it can scarcely be received as evi- 
dence 6f any thing else than merely the exis- 
tence of the river. He says, " As for Thym- 
bra, the post of the Lycians, it corresponds bet- 
ter with the ancient city (than the new), for 
the plain Thymbra is nearer it, (the andent 
city), and the river Thymbrius flowing through 
it, joins the Scamander at the temple of Apollo 
Thymbreus, fifty stadia distant from New I- 
lium," (p. 598.). In this passage, Strabo exact- 
ly reverses the only possible inference from Ho- 
mer's testimony. Since New Ilium was only 
twenty stadia from the mouth of the Scaman- 
der, the junction of the Thymbrius cannot be 
sought below the site of that city ; and if we 
dscend to a point in the river above the city, 
and fifty stadia distant from it, we should fix 
upon the junction of the brook of Atche Keii, 
and the ground there must be Thymbra. Now, 
the Greek camp, according to Strabo himself, 
was at Sigeum, and the Trojan army was in 
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front of the Gredc camp^ between it ind the 
Soamander^ when the Lydan^ who formed a 
part of that army, were at Thymbra ; and since 
Strabo's Old Troy was at X^ and New Ilium at 
Q, it is plain that Thymbra, instead of being 
far Jrom New lUum, and nec^ Old Troy^ 
should be near New lUum, and far from Old 
Troy 9 according to Strabo's own account of these 
places. When the tnass of the Trojan army 
was so near Sigeum, that Agamemnon, stand-^ 
ing in the Greek camp, heard their flutes and 
voices, to place a part of it ten miles from Su 
geum, or eight miles from the rest, is surely the 
very climax of absurdity, especially when deliver- 
ed in the form of a deduction from the poet's words. 
To give consistency to Strabo's reasoning, or to 
shape his argument so as to prove what he in- 
tended — ^that the position of the Thymbrius 
was conformable to Homer's account — it is ne^^ 
cessary to reverse exactly his statement, and 
read the passage thus : ** The plain Thymbra is 
nearer New Ilium (than the Old), and the 
civer Thymbrius flowing though it, joins the 
Scamander f^ty stadia from Old Troy!" The 
distance of the hill X from the mouth of the 
Kirke-joss is almost exactly fifty stadia. This 
construction is no doubt rather forced ; but it is 
enough for me, that the position I assign to 
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Thymlmi * agrees with the text of Hcmier : of 
the two authorities, he is deddedly the be^t^ 
and it is neither my business to reoondle Ho- 
mer with Straboi nor Strabo with himself. 

The position of the Trojan camp once asoav 
tained, helps us to fix that of the tomb of Ilus. 
When the Trojan army was posted at the Sea* 
mander, Dolon the spy told Ulysses, that 
Hector was then, (during the night), holding a 
council at the tomb of Ilus, apart from the noise 
of the camp, (IL x. 414.). The tomh was there- 
fore not in the camp, but at a short distance 
from it Agaiuj it was towards the town, for 
the Trojans passed it next day when flying to the 
city, (11. xi. 166.) ; and as the army was posted 
on the western bank, it should ccmsequently 
have been on the opposite side of the river; and 



* No additional light is to be got on this suliject from other 
avncient writers. Vitiiiis Sequester mentions Thymbra Phry. 
giae among the list of groves ; Mr Hobhonsf quotes Hesy.* 
chius^ as stating that it was ten stadia from Old Troy^ but 
this was probably grounded on some hypothesis as to the site 
of the city. Euripides describes Ulysses as " planning am- 
buscades; and lurking near the city> at the Thymbraean al- 
tar/' (Rhesus^ V. 54S.). But it is very possible that he had 
no oth^r knowledge of the topography of the place than he 
had gained from reading Homer. 
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there we find accordingly it was ; for Priam, 
going from Troy to the Greek camp, passed the 
tomb of Ilus just before he came to the Seaman- 
der, (IL xxiv. 349.)* It is thus that the more 
ininutely Homer's narrative is investigated, the 
more its truth and ccmsistency appear. It must^ 
on these grounds, be fixed somewhere in the di-> 
rect route between the Greek camp and the 
city ; and perhaps it may be identified with the 
barrow or mount a, near Koum Keu. When 
the circumstances are considered, its distance 
from the camp, which is about half a mile, will 
not appear too great. Hector's object in holding 
the council here, was partly to deliberate undis-^ 
turbed by the noise of the army, which should 
therefore be at some distance, and partly to com- 
municate with the town, to which we find hitik 
sending off a message, directing the old men and 
youths to keep guard, and from which he had 
to order down provisions for the army, (IL viii. 
517.. 545.). In fact, he seems to have been 
more apprehensive that the Greeks might escape, 
than that his army should be attacked by an 
enemy it had just beaten, (II. viii. 509. 514.). Be- 
sides, the detail of the battle next day, shews 
that a considerable space was passed over by the 
Trojan army in its retreat, before it reached the 
tomb of Ilus, (II. xi. 56. 166.). A tumulus of 
lluis was recognized in later times also, and an 
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apparent discrepancy between two authors who 
have mentioned it, furnishes a curious reason 
for identifying it with the one at L It is placed 
by Strabo in the Scamandrian plain, (L. xiii. p. 
597*) ; but by Theocritus in the Simoisian plain, 
{Idyl, xvi 76.), and it is in truth so situated, 
that it may be referred to either. There are 
few places, and not another tumulus now exist- 
ing in the plain, which has this equivocal charac- 
ter. We see, moreover, that it is pretty direct- 
ly in the route from the camp to the city, sup- 
posing the latter to be any where in the Sca- 
mandrian plain ; and it ought to be so, for Priam 
passed the tomb of Ilus on his road to the camp^, 
and the place where he crossed the river (on his 
return), is called ^^^% a Jbrd, (xxiv. 692.), shew- 
ing that it was the common route across the ri- 
ver. In identifying this tumulus with the tomb 
of Ilus, I am very glad to have the support of 
Major RennelL Chevalier originally held the 
tomb of Ilus to be the barrow /, but afterwards 
abandoned the opinion. Dr Clarke conceives it 
to be the tumulus T, and Choiseul GoufBer the 
large barrow of Udjek Tepe. 



• In Choiseul Gouffier's map, the present road from Is- 
sarlik and Chiblak to Koum Kale^ passes the tumulus i, and 
is probably the very same^ so far, with that which conveyed 
Priam to the Greek camp. 
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The Tfarosmos, like othar objects in the Tro- 
jan topc^raphy, has produced its full share of 
controversy, and has been involved in darkness 
by a multitude of speculations thrown out with 
little regard to the text of Homer. The expres- 
sion ^t'frfut wii$u$^ has been translated ** the hill or 
mound of the plain.^ Pope, in his map, has not 
ventured to assign its situation at all. Cheva- 
lier finding, that while the Trojan army was en- 
camped on the Throsmos, Hector held a coun- 
cil at the tomb of IIus, concluded that these ob- 
jects were one and the same, leaving his readers 
to make out how 50,000 men could encamp on 
a hillock the size of a bowling-green. Dr Clarke^ 
finding a tumulus T standing dose to the long 
ridge U, inferred hastily that these were the ob- 
jects which Homer had associated, under the 
names of the Throsmos and tomb of Ilus, though 
it would be difficult on any hypothesis to bring 
them near the Greek camp. Sir WilUam Gell 
understands it to be the heights extending from 
Jenitchere to /, a position which would not 
have covered the town, and which is almost the 
reverse of that occupied by the Trojan army, 
which was between the entrenchments and the 
Scamander. Choiseul Gouffier transfers it to 
the hill of Erkessi Keu, five miles from the 
Greek camp^— on what grounds I know not. 
Mr Hobhouse concurs with Mr Bryant in think- 
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ing» that the expresdcm means simply ** saitus 
campestris^"' an open plain. And lastly, Major 
Rennell holds it to be merely the first rise of 
the groilnd from the shore. 

Bomer uses the expression only three times, 
(II. X. 160. xi. 56. XX. &), but under eircum- 
stances I think sufficient to define pi^ecisely 
what he means. 1. The Throsmos was on the 
same side of the Soamander with the Greek en« 
trenchments, for it was on the night when the 
Trojans were posted between the entrenchment 
and the river, that they were said by Nestor to 
be encamped on the Throsmos near the ships^ 
(II. viii. 489. x. 159.)- 2. The position of the 
Trojan army here said to be on the Throsmos, 
is also spoken of simply as a plains (IL viii. 558.)9 
and a part of the Tn^n plain, (U. x. 11.). This 
is entirely overlooked by those who think it in- 
dispensable to find a hill for the encampment. 
S. The Throsmos included an extensive space, 
for it is applied to the whole ground occupied 
by the Trojan army, one wing of which we have 
seen was at or near the sea, another at the Sea- 
mander, and a part at Thymbra, (U. x. 160. 428. 
434.). 4. It was not always applied to the 
same piece of ground, for when the Trojan army 
slept the first time on the field, they retired to 
the banks of Scamander ; but the second time 
they did not so retire, but, on the contrary, re- 
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mained close to the rampBrtfi, and wete only 
driven to the banks of the river next day after 
many furious chaiges, (11. xx. passim, xxi. 1.) ; 
yet their position on both occasions is said to be 
on the Throsmos, (IL xx. 9.). The appellation, 
therefore, was not confined to an isolated hill or 
ridge, but was applied to an extensive tract of 
ground characterised generally by a plain sur* 
face. 5. It cannot be understood to mean no- 
thing more than '^ saltus campestris/' or an open 
plain adapted for fighting, for in this case, it 
would undoubtedly have been applied to the 
plain on the Trojan side of the river, where the 
chief battles were fought. On the contrary, in 
the three instances where it occurs, it is employ- 
ed to distinguish exclusively the ground on the 
Gredan side of the Scamander ; and we have 
seen that it applies to the whole of that ground 
fipom the camp to the Kirke-joss, and from the 
sea to the Scamander. Now, keeping these 
facts in view, and reflecting for a moment on 
the nature of the ground, the whole difiiculty 
vanishes, and a singular fitness and propriety 
appears in the poet's expression. The surface 
of the ground alluded to, is a plain terminating 
in a moderate acclivity. The lower part was 
entitled to be considered as a part of the Trojan 
plain ; yet it was so distinguished from the dead 
level on the other side, that it would not be bet- 
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ter chara<iteri8ed than by an expression which 
implied, that the plain rose into ^ bank or slop- 
ing eminence. The words may be translated, 
the ^ acclivity of the plain ;" for though a con- 
siderable part of the ground was level, the slope 
might be conddered, in a general point of view, 
as reaching to the river. It is curious that Mr 
Hobhouse deduces a similar meaning from the 
use of the word in two instances by Apollonius, 
where it seems to imply a ^^ gentle ascent," 
(Travels, p. 7A8.). In Clarke's translation, it is 
rendered in one place very accurately, editior 
locus campi: and Heyn6 thinks that it pro- 
bably means a part of the plain with a gentle 
acclivity. The Greeks, we may observe, had 
good reason to distinguish this range of slop- 
ing ground by a specific appellation, since their 
camp was placed at its termination ; and when 
it was mentioned as the enemy's station, the 
expression conveyed an idea of their danger. 
This explanation, I cannot help thinking, re- 
moves every difficulty connected with the sub- 
ject. It is remarkable, that the Throsmo$> 
which has embarrassed the moderns so much, 
seems to have presented no difficulty at all to 
Strabo, as he never mentions it in the course of 
his long discussions. 

M 



CHAPTER XIL 



Site of the city— Reasons of Straho and some . 
of the Moderns for placing it far from the 
Sea — These Reasons unsatisfactory — Proofs 
that Hom^s Troy was within three Miles of 
the Greek Camp. 



JL HE labours of man have no such durable ex^ 
iit^nce as the works of nature. Not a vestige 
at Troy was supposed to exist in Strabo's time ; 
and as it would therefore be in vain to look for 
its ruins now, or to attempt to distinguish them 
firom those of other cities of posterior date, its 
situation can only be ascertained by its relation 
to natural objects itiore permanent than itself. 
Though we have no very accurate delineations 
of that tract of country between the Mendere 
and the Dombrik, where its site has generally 
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been sought, yet, even at present, etifiu^ Bmn$ 
to be known to enable us to fix the site of %h9 
dty in a manner which can scarceiy leave a 
doubt upon the subject 

Troy, as I have already shewn, must bavj9 
stood between the Simois and Scamande^^ that 
is, the Pombrik and the Mendere.^ H^re all 
the ancient writers concur in placing it; but 
with regard to the precise spot, we find two 
opinions prevailing ; and, perhaps, there knight 
be otliers which have not come down to us. 
The inhabitants of Ilium, (which, for distinct 
tion's sake, I have called New Ilium), believed 
that their city occu{ned the very site of Troy, 
and in this opinion they were supported by a 
writer named Hellanicus, (Strabo, L. xiii. p. 
B99. 600.). But Demetrius of Skepsis, who is 
followed by Strabo, held, as has been shewn, 
that Troy stood thirty stadia farther east than 
New Ilium, in a situation corresponding to the 
hill X, (Strabo, p. SBS^ After a pretty care- 
ful consideration of the passages in Homer 
whicl^ refer to the position of the town, I am 
convinced that the first opinion is correct, and 
that the Troy of Homer occupied the very hill 
(Issarlik) on which New Ilium stood. I have 
already stated some of the arguments against 
Strabo's site, and shall here briefly notice his 
objections to the opinion of the Iliedns, so far as 

M 2 
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I can collect them from his desultory obsenra- 
tions. 

He observes, 1. That a hill five stadia round, 
called then Kallicolone, which should have been 
near the town, was forty stadia from New 
Ilium ; fL that Hector could not have run 
round New Ilium as he did round Troy, on ac- 
count of the contiguous, ridge of a hill ; 8. that 
what was then called the tomb of jS^yetes, (per* 
haps h), was only five stadia fi-om the modem 
town, and so situated as to afibrd no better 
view of the enemy's camp than the town itself; 
4, that Troy could not have been so near the 
sea as New Ilium, for one half of the nar* 
row plain between the latter city and the sea 
had been formed by the rivers between Homer's 
time and his ; and, lastly, that, had Troy been 
so near the station of the Greeks as the new 
city was, it would have been madness in them 
to suffer their camp to remain so long unforti- 
fied, and pusillanimous in the Trojans not to 
have attacked them sooner, (L. xiii. passim). 
These arguments, when investigated, are of lit- 
tle weight. The first and third assume the ac- 
curacy of traditional names, on which, in such 
cases, little dependence can be placed, as shewn 
in the instance of the Portus Achfieorum*. 

* The plain of Troy containing a score of barrows, all 
like one another, it is evident, that tradition, as to such ob- 
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Hie second takes for granted, unnecessarily, 
that the walls of both cities followed the same 
exact line. The fourth supposes an increase of 
soil much greater, as I have already shewn, than 
is consistent with the more accurate knowledge 
we now possess. And the last is of no force, 
1. because the ships seem to have served at first 
as a rampart to cover the army ; 2. the removal 
of the city to a distance of seven or nine miles 
instead of three, could not much lessen the dan- 
ger of a surprise ; and 3. the general tenor of 
Homer's testimony requires a short distance. 

The arguments used by modern writers, or 
resulting from their opinions, against the site of 
New Ilium as that of Troy, are chiefly three, 
and may be easily answered, 1. That had 
Troy been here, it would have been unnecessary 
to station a scout nearer the Grecian camp, to 
observe the motions there. In reply to this, it 
may be observed, that the trees in the plain, and 
especially on the river, (the existence of which 
is attested by Vulcan's operations, book 21.), 



jects, could be no safe guide^ unless supported by religious 
usages. Kallicolone means merely " the beautiful hill/' a 
vague expression^ eminently calculated to mislead. To en« 
title a traditionary name to confidence, the object should be 
well defined, and distinct in its character. Rivers, detach- 
ed islands, and large mountain chains, have these qualities. 
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wimld liftYe teen »ifficient to ititemipt tte 
yiew ; jB»id tbdt the olgect of the Trojans may 
have . been to ascertain whethet AdiiUes had 
witfidimwn from the aritij, which might require 
A iieiEur survey. 8. It was stated by Polydama^, 
.mheb the Trcgans weils in front of the Gre^ 
oatnp^ that they were ^'far fiwm the dty," and 
a similar phrase occurs oh one or two other occa- 
ati6m. But such an indefinite expression tmght 
Jbe apptied either to a small or a great distance, 
according to circumstances^ and cannot be receiv-^ 
ed as evidence in favotir of one situation more 
than another. Thus the goal in the chariot 
race is skid to be far from the place where the 
chie& sat, (II. xxiii. 859.)- ^he Trojan camp 
wies far enough from the city, to render it possi- 
ble for a body of the Greeks to break through 
the lines, and come between them and Troy, 
^nd expose them to imminent danger, as Poly- 
damas feared. 8. That if the city was so near 
the i^ips, the Trojans had no occasion to en- 
camp on the field. It should be kept in view, 
however, that Hector's object was to assail the 
Greeks the moment they should attempt to 
embark, which he suspected might be their in- 
tention, (11. viii. 610.). His encampment in the 
plain not only saved a distance of two miles 
march, (of much importance in such a case), 
but it kept his men under arms, in a position 
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itetidy to ikCt id ttn instani^ instead of heing 
di^p^ed through the dty. To all this^ I Tfould 
add, that the idea of an army dttiDg down at 
the distance of seven or tem miles from a town 
which thfey meatit dther to besiege or blo<^adev 
in those andent times when they had no misr 
siles which could be used at 100 yards distanoei^ 
-^When the art of fortifying posts» and the iac^ 
tique of extensive combinations^ were unkno wk^ 
seems to me incredibly absurd. Let us now 
see how far Homer^s details consist with this 
supposition of the dty being placed at Issarlik* 
The distance of the west end of this hill from 
the station of the ships, is about three miles * \ 
the distance of Strabo's site of Troy, is about 
seven miles by the road. 

The whole details of Hom^^ battles imply a 
distance so small between the city and the camp» 
that it appears to me extremely difficult to ac- 
count for the great interval so generally sqpposr 
ed. Strabo's authority seems to have misled boti) 
the ancients and the modems ; and yet it seems 
singular, that while some of the latter have re# 
jected his opinions where they were well found«* 



* The distance on Major Rennell's map would be about 
two miles and a ha^ direct j — on Kauffer's^ as given by Ma- 
jor Rennell^ about tbree miles and a quarter,— on CluHseul 
QonBeifs, aboht three miles 4id alialf. 
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ed, they should nearly all follow htm in this 
point, where he was assuredly wrong. Major 
R^nnell is the only individual who has rightly 
understood Homer in this particular ; for after 
plating the dty within four miles of his Greek 
camp, he admits that even this distance is too 
great, (Obsenr. p, 121.). 

1. The account of the march and meeting of 
the armies in the first battle; gives an idea that 
the distance between the two places was small. 
The Greeks drew up in the plain or meadow of 
Scamander, (II. ii. 464.) without their camp; 
and as soon as they began to move, or rather 
before it, as appears from the sequel, the goddess 
Iris informed the Trojans, who were ready as- 
senibled at Priam's palace, (II. ii. 780. 788.). 
They immediately rushed out of the city, and 
ranged in order at Batieia, (II. ii. 808. 815.); and 
the two parties are then described as advancing 
in the plain by a simultaneous movement, as if 
they had started nearly at '■ the same instant. 
The poet's words are, " now when the armies 
were drawn up each under their respective lead- 
ers, the Trojans advanced like birds with a 
noise, &c. but the Greeks advanced in silence," 
&c. (II. iii. 1. IS.). They met, therefore, as 
might be supposed^ near the middle of the plain ; 
and yet it turns out that in this position they 
are so near Troy, that Helen and Old Friam^ 
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seated on the walls, are able to distinguish the 
persom of the Greek commanders in the field, 
(IL iii. 161,). With ordinary powers of vision, 
this could scarcely be done at a mile's distance. 

2. When the duel between Paris and Mene- 
laus took place, in the position just mentioned 
near the city. Hector sent thither for two lambs, 
and Agamemnon at the same time sent Talthy- 
Wus to the camp for one, (II. iii. 116.). Now, it 
is extremely improbable, that with such an ob- 
ject in view, the two armies should have waited 
the three hours which would have been consum- 
ed in travelling from the hill X to the camp, 
and coming back with a live animal, wine, fruits, 
&c. ; and it is still more improbable that this 
delay should have passed unnoticed in a narra- 
tive so very circumstantial. On the contrary, 
the details given would rather induce the be- 
lief, that the articles from the camp arrived as 
soon as those from the city, (II. iii. 345. 268.). 

S. Not only the wounded and prisoners were 
sent by the Greeks from Troy to the camp, and 
by the Trojans from the camp to the dty, dur^ 
ing the battle, but horses and chariots, objects 
which could easily move quicker than the ar- 
my, were so sent. This is intelligiUe if the dis- 
tance was small, because the soldiers employed 
in taking care of the captives, wounded, and 
honses, would be soon disencumbered of their 
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charge, and ready again to fight ; but if the 
tance was six or seven milesi the better mode 
would evidently have been to keep them at a 
safe distance in the rear, as armies generally dd, 
(11. V. 165. 825. vi. 52.). 

4. When the Trojans kindled their fires dur- 
ing the night on the banks of Scamand^", at a 
distance which we have seen could not exceed a 
mile or a mile and a half from the Greek entrench- 
ments, these fires are said to *^ shine before Troy ^^^ 
and to " bum before Troy/' (II. viii. 557. x^ 12.). 
It is not said that they burned on $lK>re hefote 
the Greek camp, as we would expect ; and tihe 
reason apparently is, that the camp was low, and 
the city elevated. The expression, as illustrated 
by the simile used in the first passage, impliei^ 
that the light of the numerous fires in the plain 
rendered the dty visible to the Trojans theiA^ 
selves in their camp, '^ as the light of the moen 
and stars, in a clear night, renders visible the fi> 
rests, the bills, and the mountain tops ;" and in 
this situation, the troops felt themselves to be, 
as it were, under the walls. The second passage 
implies, that to Agamemncni standing within 
the Greek entrenchments, (perhaps at Z)), and 
having both the fires in the plain, and the city 
itself illuminated by their light, under his eye 
at once, the former would appear to be just bf^ 
fore or under the city. If the city was at Q, 
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this description is at cxica ju^t aibd graphic; but 
if at JT, the reverse. The fiifes in the jAain 
might have been viable from the acropolis of a 
city at JT, but they could tiQt have ^lone upon 
the toton itself generaUy> either here or at Major 
Aennell's site. Altogether, the expression can 
only be reoondied with the suppo^itioti of a very 
short distance bistween the Trojan camp and the 
dty. 

5. After the Trojan army had taken up its 
staticm on the banks of Scamaaider, Hector or- 
ders the trooips ^^ to bring quickly from the city» 
oilmen, fatted sheep, wine, and bread from their 
housies/' to the camp for supper j and to collect 
wood for the fires, which was accordingly don^ 
quickly, (IL viii 503. 545.). Nothing C£in be 
more appropriate than Majdr R^mell's remarks 
on this subject, (Observ. p. 122.). The order 
was not given tiU after nightfall, probably an 
bout eight o'clock. An attack was intended oil 
the Grecian lines at day-break, or in less than 
seven hours and a half from the time the order 
was given, (II. viiL 50B.). Now it would scarce- 
ly have been possiUe to go to. a city fit JT six or- 
seven miles distant, to collect the cattle breads 
wine, firewood, &c. to return over the samb space 
with flocks of sheep and oxen, slow^pae^d ani- 
mals, to get these animals daughtered^ prepared, 
and dressed, to allow a needful time fbr E^crifice 
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and eating,— within seven and a half hours. 
But, in fact, only a small part of this time was 
consumed in these operations* The provisions 
were for supper, and the troops are described as 
reposing in their lines round the fires, the whole 
night, afler being refreshed by their food, (IL viii. 
549.). A little reflection on these circumstances 
will satisfy us, that the distance between Issarlik 
and the camp, (about two miles), instead of be- 
ing too small, is perhaps rather too great. 

6. It appears from various circumstances, that 
the blockade of Troy by the Greeks was much 
stricter than a town at JT could be exposed to 
from an army at Sigeum. Hector asks Polyda- 
mas if he was not tired of remaining shut up 
within the walls, in consequence of which the 
city was impoverished, (II. xvii. 287.)' Priam 
requests permission of Achilles to serjd to Mount 
Ida for wood for Hector's funeral pile, saying 
that they were shut up within the city, as Achil- 
les knew, (11. xxiv. 662.). Now it is evident, 
that the communications of a city at JT with the 
hills eastward, or with the country generally, 
could not be much straitened by an army at Si- 
geum, especially as we find that the Greeks had 
no such commanding superiority as to prevent 
the Trojans from making head against them in 
the field, when Achilles' small force of 2500 men 
was withdrawn. Again, Achilles tells, that while 
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he fought, Hector durst hot venture . beyond 
the ScceangateSf and the beech tree^ (IL ix. 3^58.) ; 
nor was this an empty boast on the part of A« 
chilles, for we have the same statement repeated 
on the grave authority of Juno, (II. v. 788.). 
And lastly, from the time that the Greeks arriv- 
ed, the Trqjan women had given up the practice 
(^washing their linen at the hot and coldfoun^ 
tains, though these were under the walls, (11. 
xxiL 154.). The two last-mentioned facts not 
only imply that the city was near the camp, 
but that the moment any person passed without 
the Trojan walls, (on one side of the city), he 
was visible either from the camp itself, or per- 
haps from the hill above *. It is evident that 
the hill Q, and that hill only, has this exposed 



* When the battle was apparently near Troy, we find A- 
jax expressing his fears that their companions at the ships 
would be dismayed at seeing them driven back by Hector^ 
(II. xvii. 637.). This, with the facts stated in the text, and 
some others, seems to shew, that the city and the camp were 
mutually visible from each other. There are, however, cir- 
cumstances (such as that respecting Polites) of an apparent- 
ly opposite character, which can only be reconciled with the 
former, by supposing that the camp was visible from the 
city, though perhaps only imperfectly, in consequence of the 
trees in the plain ; and on the other hand, that the Greeks 
might command a view of Troy from the hill of Jenitchere. 
Virgil represents the ships as visible from the city, (£n. ii. 
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iitontiony and that it is not nearer the ships than 
the drcamstanoes requira On the other hand, 
the distaqce of the hill JT, and still more the in^ 
terreqing eminences, render its position obvious- 
ly irreconeileable with t^e poet's facts. 

7. On the mornfaig of the day after the first 
battle, the Tiojan herald Idaeus, went (4«^0 at 
4ay^break, from the city to the Greek camp, 
where he found the chiefs sitting in cpuncil at 
the ship of Agamemnon, — ^he settled a truce 
with them for burying the slain, — ^returned to 
Troy, and delivered the result of his mission, — 
after which, the Trojans who were ready assem- 
bledy issued out of the dty to collect their dead 
from the field of battle; and there they met the 
Greeks, (who came for the same purpose), 
*• when the sun rising in the heavens, had new^ 
ly thrown his rays upon the fields^ (II. vii. 881. 
42S.). Thus, in the short interval between dawn- 
ing and sunrise^ or a very little after it, which 
at the utmost would scarcely exceed an hour 



460.) ; and Quintus Calaber describes the Trojan women as 
looking at the fleet from the walls^ and as hearing the shouts 
of the Greeks when issuing out of their camp> (ix. 75. 49S. 
jcii. 592. 61^.). The6fe, however, are only proofs of the oph- 
pions of the later writers, as to the distance and relative situa- 
tioii of the camp and the city. 
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and a ka^, the herald, besides delivering two 
messages, had passed twice over the ground be- 
tween the dt^ and ffie camp^ and the Greeks and 
Trojans had passed each aoer half the same 
space ^. It may be doubted whether this dr- 
cpmstance can be strictly reconciled even with 
an interval of three miles, but at all events it U 
totally inconsistent with an interval of five Or 
six miles. 

8. Fatroelus began bis attack at the extre- 
mity of the fleet where the ships of Ajax were, 
of course about 1 or 3, (Map No. 8.). He 
beat off the first division of the Trojans there; 
but as there were other bodies still in the camp, 
he followed the fugitives but a short way, obvi- 
ously not farther than the nearest point where 
the river could be crossed f, viz. H. From 



* n^hf day-break, n»f^ in aurora, (II. xi. 50.). If it be ob- 
jected that the wprd means only early, it may be replied, 
that the chiefs were not likely to be assembled before the 
damn cf day; still less could Idseus expect to find them 
earlier than day-break, .or think of coming to an enemy's 
eamp in the night-time. See an instance of the suspicion 
with which night visitors were received^ II. x. 80. Idseus 
might start as long before dawn as to be at the ships when the 
first streaks of light appeared; but this is the utmost that 
^an be allowed. 

t For after turning, he fought between the skips, the walls, 
and the river. By this expression, I understand that he fought 
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this poipt he led biu^ his trtx^ to renew the 
oomlMit at the ships, ^' and did not allow them^ 
though desiring it, to ascend to the town/* Ih xvi 
'284. 398.)» an expression which clearly implies 
that the town was near, and that the eminence 
on which it stood began to rise from tibat very 
spot. It'will be perceived at once how strictly 
appropriate this mode of speaking is with refer* 
ence to a city seated on the hill Q, but that it is 
entirely inapplicable to the site JT, or to any 
other spot whatever between the rivers. Though 
there is a portion of level surface between jET 



partly in the space between the wall and the river, partly in 
the apace between the wall and the ships towards », 

In the passage quoted, I have followed Madame Dacier's 
translation, which is also followed by Pope. The sense 
seems to be more accurately given by Wakefield to this effect, 
mm4kat Patroclus separated a pari of the Trqfans from the 
rest, and drove them back to the ships, not aUomng them, 
though desiring it, to ascend to the town. Madame Dacier's 
translation is more consistent with the sequel of the narra> 
tive, from which it does not appear that the Trojans had 
their retreat cut off, but rather that they retired gradually to 
the town, (v. 700.). It is immaterial to the argument 
which sense is adopted, since, in either case, it appears, that 
from a point a little beyond the camp, the city, thou^ 
upon a low eminence, (as will be afterwards shewn), was 
so near, that the intervening ground presented to the eye 
the appearance of a continued ascent. 
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Md the hill of Ii^snrlik, jet the dedivifcy would 
extend a little way towards the riyer, which 
might with perfect propriety be coiisidered as 
marking the bottom of the valley^ and the ter-« 
mihation of the descent *. 



* The feUowing additional argument appears to me to be 
of some weight, though, as it turns upon supernatural cir« 
cumstance^, 1 have not given it a place in tlie text. 

At the opening of the last battle, when the Trojans were 
drawn up between the Greek camp and the Scamander, 
Minerva excited the Greeks by shouting at the rampart 
and the shore, and Mars, . on the other side, animated the 
Trojans by shouting from the citadel, (IL zx« 51.). It thus 
appears, that the citadel was so near the position occupied 
by the Trojans, (about F H), that M^s chose it as a sta« 
tion from which to animate the troops, by cries similar to 
those which they themselves raised when advancing to j<Hn 
battle, [1\. xiv. 400.). It is barely admissible, that Mats's 
8h6uts, which Homer elsew;here compares to those.of an army, 
might be heard distinctly em^j^gh to have an animating ef- 
fect from the summit of the hill at Q / but from any point 
much fiurther off, the supposition becomes absurd. Mars's 
powers, indeed, were supernatural, but even in the use of 
the supernatural. Homer observes a measure. The god's 
proper station, when exciting the troops, was among, or 
near them, as we find Minerva, when acting the same part, 
going friMn the one side of the Greek camp to the other, 
(II. XX. 49.). It 18 true, Mars's shouts were probably in- 
tended ' to operate upon the Trojans in the dty 9A well as 
the plain, but had the two places been six dr nine miles 

N 
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These arguments are of great weight in thetaoh 
seltes, and, unopposed as they are by counter^ 
Tailing evidence of any importance, they seem 
to me completely d^sive in proving that Troy ' 
was within a distance not exceeding three miles, 
of the<3reek camp. This point settled, we can 
be at no loss in fixing on the precise spot ; for 
1. The dty was on a hill, and there is no hill 
between Simois and Scamander, within the as- 
signed distance, but Issarlik ; and 2. Since Troy, 
as will be shewn, was separated from the camp 
by' a level plain, without any eminence, the hill 
on which it stood must have been the first hill 
between the fork of the rivers, which holds true 
of Issarlik, and of it only. These two argu- 
ments are independent of one another, and the 
conclusion which they concur to establish, is still 
farther confirmed by a variety of collateral cir- 
cumstances. 

If we examihe the details of the first battle, 
(fought on the twenty-third day, according to 
Pope's calculation), we shall find the multi- 
tude of transactions comprised in that day far 



diitanty the poet would undoubtedly have miule him posft in 
tuoceteiciii itgm the one to the other,-«« supposition vhidi 
the oontezt^ in this case, seems to render inadmissible, (vide 
V. 24> Sd, SB, 47^53.). 
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too great, except upon the supposition, that the 
distance between the camp and the city did not 
exceed three miles. The morning and even- 
ing are so distinctly marked, as to kaire no 
doubt that a ringle day cMily Is induded. At 
day-break Agamemnon calfo ihe Greeks to ati 
as£lembly, and proposes to them to return hibiiie s 
-^they joyfully agree,— dispebe through th(d 
ships to prepare for their dep^ure,-^-ave sum- 
moned to a second assembly, where several 
speeches are made, and a resolution is at last 
taken to remain and attack the Trojans ;— -they 
again disperse among the ship6,-^take their fore- 
noon's iiepa^,-^-sdemn satctifi^ are performed^ 
— after which, they draw up ih faattl^-arfay be* 
fore their camp, in the meadow of Scamander, 
(IL ii. 1. 48. 91. 149. S07.— 835. 881. 899. 464.). 
These various proceedings could scarcely take 
place in an army of 60fiOO men, encamped over 
a space one mile in extent, in less than four or 
five hours ; and it must therefore have been at 
least ten o'clock when they were ranged in or« 
der of battle. Let us see, then, what events are 
comprised in the nine or ten hours of the day 
which remained. The Greeks advanced through 
the plain till they are so near the dty that 
Priam can distinguish the chieft from the walls : 
— ^here Menelaus is chall^iged by Paris, and a long 
pause ensues, during which Agamemnon sends 

N 2 
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to the fleet for a lamb, win^, &c. — sacrifices are 
performed, — ^the duel takes place, and Paris flies, 
—after which, the armies join battle,— -the Tro-. 
jans are flrst repulsed^ (11. v. 87.), and must, of 
course, .have retired very near to the walls, — 
they prevail in their turn, and force ^back the 
Greeks to a position •«*< ^vri,'at or near the ships, 
(v. 788.). The ktter again drive the Trojans 
close under the walls of the city, (vi. 256. 43!^.). 
Hector goes to the acropolis and orders sacri* 
ficesy then rejoins the army, and after making a 
great slaughter of the Greeks, challenges the 
boldest of his adversaries to single conpibat. Nine 
candidates present themselves, and Ajax, on 
whom the lot fell, fights Hector till the approach 
qf night puts an end to the duel, (II. vii. 282.), 
and both armies return home,"(Il. vii. 306. 311.). 
Thus, in the course of little more than one after* 
noon, the Greeks pass four times over^ the space 
between Troy and their camp, twice fighting, 
and twice simply marching. Besides perform- 
ing all this service, the armies rest on the field 
while a herald goes from the vicinity of the city 
to the camp, and returns with a live animal, 
and while two duels are fought, one of which 
was preceded by sacrifices. Whoever duly at- 
tends to these circumstances, and reflects on the 
time necessarily consumed in the long and ob- 
stinate battles between the armies without any 
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ibotion at all, will see the impossiUlity of re- 
conciling the events of this day with the suppo- 
sition of a greater interval between the camp 
and the city than three miles. Even this dis- 
tance will probably appear too large. 

Chevalier and his followers, who place Troy 
at Bournabashi, maintain that the Greeks, be- 
sides fighting many obstinate battles, marched 
thirty-five or forty miles in little more than half 
a day. They account for this on the principle, 
that Horner^ as a poet, exaggerates, aiid that the 
men of the heroic age might be capable, or at 
least be deemed capable, of far greater exertions 
than the men of afler times. But, 1. Horner^ 
considered as a poet, and setting aside, the agen- 
cy of the gods, is not addicted to exaggeration; 
but is remarkably literal in his facts. When he 
tells us that Achilles, if Neptune gave him a 
good voyage, would reach Phthia (200 miles 
distant) in three days, (II. ix. 363.), and that 
the fleets of Nestor and Diomed, with constant- 
ly fiivourable winds, reached Argos froto Troy 
(a distance ' of 300 miles) in Jimr days, (Od. iii. 
150. 183.), he does not describe a heroic but an 
ordinary rate of voyaging, since Herodotus 
redcohs a day's sailing of a ship 700 staidia, 
(seventy miles), and a day and a night's sailing 
together, 1800 stadia, (L. iv. c. 86.). 2. Major 
&ennell demonstrates that there are f^w things 
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more piii^vm. t)ifn the ordinaiy march of wtsoie^ 
and that th? result of a great many examples in 
•noi^nt $fi well as modem times^ gives about 
fifteen miles t day mthwt jftghtinff, (Geog, of 
Herod, p. 22.). 8. The supposition of an ex* 
traprdui^ry rate of marchiiig can be met by a 
ca£^ in pomt Telemaehus and Fisistratus* in^a 
ebaHot with ** rapid steeds/' and using all possi- 
\jj^ diligence^ spent txi>o entire days from sun*' 
rise tp. lumset^ in passing from Py 1 us to Sparta^ a 
difijtanQe of fifty miles in D'Anyille's map, through 
a hJJily country indeed, but certainly not equal 
to more than seventy miles of ordinary travel* 
ling. £ven supposing the days to have been 
winter days, it is impossible to negative more 
completely the idea, that Homer's kerok scale 
of travelling or marching was different from that 
of ordinary men. He makes Telemachus, with 
Ilia rapid steeds unei^cumbered and unopposed, 
ride over thirty-five milea in one day, while Che* 
yiOier makes the Greek infimtry, loaded with 
arms, fwd in the &ce of an enemy disputing 
every foot of ground, march over thirty-five or 
forty miles in little more than half tlmt time. 
There can be no doubt that it would have been 
easier for Telemachus to ride to Sparta in <me 
afternoon, than for the Greeks to accomplish the 
task Chevalier's system assigns them, (Od iii.iv.). 
It may he observed in general, that the real 
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atmmnt of fighting is' often very greats thoagb 
Homer describes it in a few words. ' Hiis de* 
tails usually do not commence till the ranks 
are broken by some bold chiefs and the one party 
begins to {)revaiL Thus» in the second and 
third battles, the contest continues indecisive tifi 
noon, and the fighting, which occupied the couk 
batants probably during half a day, is dispatched 
in a few lines, (U. viii. 66. xi. 84.). 

Those who maihtaih that the city was near 
the camp, have generally grounded their argu- 
ment on the events of the third battle, in which 
also the Greeks seem to have passed four times 
over the ground between the city and the camp 
in one afternoon, (H. xi. 84.) *. There are, how- 



i*' < > 



* In dut third battb, (tdiich oocopies the twei^twe^faftli 
day, MCqrding to Pope's calculei^), the mosDiag is «b> 
nounoed, (II. xL 1.), die mkl-day is noticed, (xL 84.),aiidilo 
intermisMon takes place in the contest tiU the return cf 
night is fbrmally mentioned, (IL xviiL 259*)- One day only 
ought therefore to be included ; but the details are not very 
CDnsistent widi tibia suppoaition. The Oxeeks, at niid«day« 
beat back tbe>Tro)ans to Af Senan gate, (xi. ITOc), but Jn- 
jpiter promises to Hector, that the Trojans, after their fimt 
nepulse, should continue successful till they reached the 
sh^s of the Greeks, luid night came, (xL 2070* Nojtwitb- 
standing this, they are beat back to the city a second time 
by Patroclus.' ft is curfaui, hinTeirer, thai il^ tempera^ 
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ever, id many doubtful circumstances ctamcet- 
ed with the duration of this day, that I thought 
it better to found upon the details of tiie first 
battle. 

The second battle has the fewest incidents ; 
and as the Greeks in the cdurse of that day did 
not pass over the ground between the dty and 
the camp ait all, it can throw no ligt^t on the 
question at issue. 

The last battle occupies but a part of a dky. 
The early part of tte morning was employed in 
iuneral rites, and lamentations for the death of 



success of the Greeks is said to be contrary to the fates, (xvi. 
65T, 780.). A temporary darkness also occurs several times 
in the fields which is once denominated wl, *^ nighty" (xvi. 
567^ 667* xvii. 64d> S66,) ; and though the contest was a 
long time at the ships^ we find it staled, bode xviiL o« 453., 
duit the Gsteks had fought all day at the Scsean gate. But 
^e most embarrassing passage occurs book xvi. v. .777* and 
]ias not, so £ur as I am aware, been hitherto noticed. Mid* 
day had been announced long before, and at this stage of 
the battle, when a very small portion of the afternoon n^ight 
•be supposed to remain, we find an entire netvJlay tibrown in. 
And this new day must^ hare opened subsequent to the acts 
recorded a little previous, for th^ Trojans are there repre^ 
sented as routed and driven back to the walls, (xvi. 657> 
697.), whereas here the battle is rqpresented as undecided 
till mid-day, after which the Greeks prevail. I am luckily 
under no necessity of clearing up these difflcultie$. 



ff r 
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Aitrodu8r*4n restoring Briaeis, and in a vwiety 
of negodations and messages between Achilles 
and Agamemnon. The Greeks then march out 
and attack the Trojans, and after an obstinate 
raristanoe put them to flight^-^a second combat 
^2sues with the Scamander, who impedes the 
passage of the armyy-~after he is subdued by 
•Vulcan, Achilles advances towards the Scsean 
gate, but is allured away by Apollo to a diffid- 
ent part of the river, where he was out of the 
sight of perscms at the city. He returns,— pur- 
sues Hector three times round Troy,— -fights and 
kills him,-*-«nd returns with the Greek army to 
the camp. Thus we find that each day is filled 
up with a great variety of incidents, indepen- 
dent of the march to and from the city ; and 
hence that march must have occupied but an in- 
considerable portion of the time. 

The march to and from the city and the camp, 
is dispatched in the Iniefest terms, as if it was 
of inconsiderable length, (II. iii. 1. 1^. viii. 53. 
59.). Nay, the very first repulse seems often to 
have driven the losing party over the whole 
space, (IL xi. 90. — 170. 311. xiiL 7S3.). The on- 
4y objects mentioned as occurring in the inter- 
val, are the Scamander, — the tomb of Ilus,-— 
the Erineus, or wild fig-tree, — and lastly, the 
beedi-tree close to the Scaean gate. I have shewn 
that the Trojan aimy, when posted on the banks 
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of the riyer^ was sti near the ahips on the one 
side, that the Greeks heard the sound of thmr 
flutes and voices, and so near the tomb of Ihis 
on the other, that Hector called his officers to a 
council there. The tomb of llus again is a880«- 
ciated with the Erineus, as if they were near one 
another, and both on the road through the '^ mid-* 
die of the plain," (IL xi. 166. 170.) ; and the lat- 
ter is also described as being under the Walls of 
the city, (11. vi. 483. xxii. 149.)* We have then 
the Greek camp within a mile or a mile and a 
half of the Scamander,-^the Scamander still 
nearer to the tomb of llus, — ^the tomb of Hub 
at a short distance from the Erineus, which was 
under the city-walls. Thus three short stages 
bring us from the camp to Troy. We have no 
certain indication indeed, of the extent of ground 
between the tomb and the Eiineus, but that it 
was not great, may he inferred from two circum- 
stances. First, Hb other object is mentioned ais 
situated between them, though such minute 
objects as a beech-tree were of importance e- 
nough to be name^ in a space which was 
the scene of so many operations ; and second, 
not a single incident is noticed as occurring be- 
tween the tomb of llus and the walls in the ad- 
vance of the Greeks, (11. xi. 166. 250.) ; and 
again, on their retreat the Trojans had no soon- 
er gained the superiority^ than the Greeks who 
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luid'been at the wall8» are past the tomb of Has, 
(IL xi. 181.-~S70.). If the interval between the 
camp and the city was seven miles, it is extreme- 
ly improbable that we should have two objects 
marked^ (the river^ and the tomb of lius), 
within a mile and a half of the camp, and 
other two (the beech-tree and fig-tree), with- 
in half a mile of the city, and nothing at aU 
marked in the intervening space of five milesi, 
which formed the middle of the field of battle. 
The Erineus is translated the ^ hill of wiki 
figrtrees" by Madame JDacier, and is mentioned 
by Strabo not as a single tree, but a rugged 
place under ancient Troy, covered with that 
species of wood, (L. xiii. p. 598.). These opinions, 
however, are but mere conjectures. It is spch 
ken of by Homer as in or near the plain, and 
towards the tomb of Uus, (11. xi. 166.). The 
spot alluded to, whether characterized by a sin- 
gle tree or a wood, seems not to have been of 
great extent, for it is employed to mark posi- 
tion, rather than extended space. Thus nothing 
happens upon it, as might have been expected, 
had it been an extmsive place like the Thros- 
mos ; but the Trojan army passed it in their 
retreat to the town, and Hector and Achilles 
passed it in their course round the walls, the 
one route being apparently at right angles to 
the other. It seems to have stood high, for it is 
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called caprificum ventosum, and is associated with 
the *«•»•«* *, or spot commanding an extensive 
view; which was near the walls ; and moreover, 
it was at the Erineus that the walls could be 
most easily scaled, (IL xi. 166. vL 433. xxii. 
145.). Putting these circumstances together, it 
seems probable that the Erineus marked a swell 
or ridge of gentle acclivity and small extent, be- 
gitining in the plain, reaching to the walls, and 
distinguished perhaps by one old and conspicu- 
ous tre^. Without a more minute plan of the 
hill of Issarlik, it would be in vain to attempt to 
identify the spot at present f . 

The circumstances of Priam's journey from 
Troy to the camp, if they do not amount to a 
proof that the distance between the places was 
small, at least agree better with that supposition 
than the contrary. When the Trojan king was 
travelling to the Greek camp, Mercu ry, sent by 
Jove to conduct him in safety to the tent of 
Adiilles, joined him at the Scamander just as 



• The d»«9r/« may possibly signify a watch-tower here, 
but it is sometimes used for an eminence, (II. xx. 137. 151.). 

t Along the west end of the hill of Issarlik In Choiseul 
Gouffier^s map, there is a swell or sloping declivity marked, 
which seems not to have been included within the walls of 
N^w Ilium. See map No. 6. 
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tV became dark *, (II. xxiv. 886, 8i9.)* Mer- 
cury takes charge of the chariot^ seals up the 
eyes of the guards in sleep, and carries Friam 
through the gates and the camp. Next morn- 
ing the god awakens him early, conducts him 
in safety again through the camp, and to the 
Scamander, where day breaks upon them, and he 
leaves him, (t;. 694.)- Chevalier infers, that the 
distance from Troy to the ford of Scamander 
must be great, because darkness descended 
while Priam travelled over the space. But 
Priam's object was evidently to steal into the 
camp, as he stole out of it, while it was night, 
and he would, of course, leave the city late 
enough to allow the darkness to overtake him 
on the road, however near the camp might be. 
The circumstances of his return render this evi- 
dent He left the tent of Achilles while it was 
yet night, and day broke upon him at the Sca- 
mander.^ Now« the change from darkness to 



* The word Kvifea, in its strictest sense^ means darkness 
rather than trvilight, and the circumstances of the case shew 
that it should be so understood here. Priam was evidently 
afraid of meeting some of the Greeks wandering about^ and 
darkness rather than twilight was necessary to enable him 
to pass unobserved. Mercury^ in addressing him^ asks him 
where he is going when it is now '' night, and other mottala 
are asleep," (v. 36^.). 
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li^t, occupies as much time as from light to 
darkness; and hence we are entitled to ooq« 
dude, tiiat the Scamander was as far from the 
camp as from the city. Day changed into 
night while Priam passed over the one space, 
and night into day while he passed over the 
other. Chevalier should therefore hold, that 
the same distance, (seven or eight miles), which 
intervenes between his Troy and the fords of 
the river, intervenes also between the latter and 
the camp. This, however, he cannot do ; and 
we have in &ct seen, that circumstances fix the 
limits of the latter distance in such a manner, 
that it could not exceed a mile and a half. The 
details of this inddmt, therefore, favour the 
idee, that the space on the other side of the 
Scamander was not greater. This becomes still 
more obvious, when we reflect on the purpose 
for whidi Mercury was sent, — ^it was evidently 
to watch over Friam'9 personal safety. And 
why did he not join him till he was at the 
river on his journey outward, and leave him at 
the same point on his rettirn ? Evidently he^ 
cause Priam wa^ so near home when he was on 
the side of the river newt the city, that protect 
tion was not necessary. If the Trojan women 
could not venture a short distance from the 
^ksasan gates to the springs, how could Priatn, 
even with the aid of his chariot, dispense with 
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Mercury's protection at the river, if he was 
then eight miles from the dty, as Chevalier 
holds, or six miles, as held by Strabo, and within 
one or two miles of the Greek camp. So &r, 
therefore, as the details of Priam's journey go, 
they support the inference, that the Scamander 
was but a short distance from the city, and 
nearly as far from the camp. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Site of the City continued'^The Plain — The 
ford of Scamander — Correspondence between 
the Plain and Homer's Field of Battle. 



X HE ground on which the armies fought is 
uniformly spoken of as a plain^ not only in the 
parts near the camp, but in those near the dty, 
(II. ii. 465. vL 71. vii. Q6. xi. 496. &c.). The 
two armies advance from the camp and city re- 
spectively through a plain, (II. iii. 14.) ; and 
when fighting so near Troy that individuals 
could be distinguished from the walls, they are 
represented as fighting in the plain, (II. v. 87. 
22?.). Priam descended from the city to the 
plain, (II xxiv. 829) ; and Hector and Achil- 
les, in their course round the walls, are described 
as running always in the plain, (II. xxiL 198.). 



N 
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111 ilo one instance is there any fighting on a 
hill or eminence, nor is such an dtyject once al*- 
luded to* in the alternate mdVemdnts of the 
armies^ though very minute objects are mention- 
ed. Now this is perfectly consistent, if Troy 
was at Issarlik, since the height on which it 
siiood would be the first and only one that oc- 
curred on the line of march ; but if it was at X\ 
or even at W^ the armies, every time they mov- 
ed fix)m the camp to the city, must have passed 
the hill of Issarlik, and the long ridge Vy Dr 
Clarke's Throsmos, which he says is large enough 
to conceal an army on its south-east s]de,(iii. 121.). 
Is it erediUe, then, that Homer, so minute in his 
descriptions, who tells us that the mules sent to 
Ida ^r wood, passed over many steeps and ac- 
tivities^ (II. xxiiL 1 16.), and who name^ such 
small objects as a myrtle, (IL vi. 39O9 ^ fig-tree, 
a beeeb-tree, a tumulus, should always speak of 
the ground where the armies fought asr a conti- 
nued plain, and never once allude to the hills 
jusl; mentioned, which are inaccessible on some of 
their sides to chariots, and Important as miKtary 
posts; mid which one or both of the'{>arties 



* Batieia^ mentioned Il/ii. 81 1. was nothing but a tumu-i 
lu8, as will be afterwards shewn. ^ 

O 
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nwt htHf!^ dtQQ iiscmded» eilber to piotoct tbaM- 
adve^ or annoy thiw enenwe. . . 

A.particuktr place being mentioned b}r Mit 
Dame cf tbe ^d^ («'«««)» we may inftr thobitlK 
Soamand^ was wt every where oquaUy pasttb* 
bla Ittf t tbi9 particular place was perhaps oniy 
pceferrod by persons in (^riotas like Fiiam; ier 
orcumstaqcea seem to shew that the. rives ^as 
^^rdable for infantry at many pcdata, if not g««- 
nerally along the lowv part of its ccause. THhs 
the annies fought over the groiind between the 
oamp and the dity many times^ witlioutv appears 
ing tobave changed their or^r of faatde^as 
they must liave done^ had the river admitted of 
being passed only at one point* On the other 
hand» the nature of the ground would lead us 
to suppose^ that the ban^s below the junction of 
the Simds were marshy aa at preset. Perhaps 
we txuxf QDiisider the riv^r as fecdable genendly^ 
^ough not uniformly, from about Ibe junction 
up toihe Eurkoojossy at whose mouth tiiere la a 
mai»h* The fightmg seems to have been chief- 
ly about the Seaipsndery as the Grades had al- 
wa3PS to cross that stream in their ap^oach tp 
the town,. but it also extended to the Simois, 
(II. xi. 499. xii. 22.). The field generally would 
have a breadth varying from a mile and a half to 
two miles, a space rather oonfined for the move** 
ments of an army of .50,000 men, according to 



B^l^Mie Kirki^oM tii« Mi^ndere h»^ ft^ and 
smdy^bmfa^mbU^sme, p. 711.); and TteiouB 
chlMfl[nWi!M#8 giv0 A ^n^r Idek of the'SoBmall-* 
itetv ^4»l8j whM AchffieBi stunding in the itraati 
oif ae ils^ iiiair^i>» Hikw Ms spew at Astempeua 
ulatiAng abdve» it ttttdr in tibe high Umk if the 
fiOiftr lOid' tbb ^ btttik wat of mnd, fitr the Tro* 
^1 H«4l^ liilted^ tli«ifef€flupofithe£b7U&; And 
again; the tiv«n^ hid tbe flyfog T]^djalls ihr hb 
j«MA?»«Mfdfhk^t^$l!^ that is, in ihfe catitite 
Arid ^tfumstfttes of its >lcirated stctes, (IL itxi. 
9^ lTKJi(Ke. lto90* It is probably with re«- 
i^Wtictt tovthe^ high banks^ that some par^ 
tt«^d%iF' plhGes, better Adapted for dbatiots crois- 
kigg^ got the mane^ of fiords, for there \& reasoo 
lo think that the river Was gdnenlly passable 

^ 'The plab^ fls describi^ by the poet» oonresponds 
aeoawtcJlyiix its gienerid appeannice widi the 
gmu»d between Issarlik and Koufai Eide. It 
tras' sttftje<(t M inuiubifioib fi^m the fiVei^^s wie 
itililjitld It, (li ;ilxi.: aOei Tinhier, liL Md^. 
intones, wliidh^ wem \}sed as oflbmive itfeapolta^ 
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the 8fate of the.marahes an4 the plain generally mUst vary 
mucK lit difierent seasons, it would be aesirable that it should 

be described ab h ja^ipeai^ stbtmt th« b^gtniiihg 6l^&ututtin. 
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were pretty. bcxnmc^dy fi)und in it^ as might be 
expected in a (dain traversed l^ totrr^t nyets, 
(IL vii 265. xi. 541. sit S&7.y Thoogh over- 
flowed in wmter, and having the cb vacter gf a 
marsh at tibat season, as appews firom.t^e tfiaush* 
niyrtle'and reeds growukg in it» (IL x.^7.)» 
and from Ulysses lying in amhasb in a rpfodx 
t^Bt the city, (Od. xiv. 472.) ; yet at the tUn^ 
c£ the %hting5 it is constantly descatib^ aa 
dusty f (II. iiu IS. et passim) I and modern tra^. 
Tellers, ^l exact conforodity to this, repores^t tbe 
plain as a^ marsh in winter, and spring, partly 
covered with reeds, but as g^ierally drp^ aod 
even dusty in summer; (Turner, iii. :2a9. W^alr 
pole, 559. Chandler, 410* > It had deep saj%d$ 
at some places, (II. v. 587*)» as it I^s at. pmsent 
at Koum Keu ; and it was intersected by trenoh* 
es or koBotv channels^ (IL xvi. 71.). some of 
which were aoooped out by the winter "floods or 
torrents, (IL xxiii 420.), precisely as Chandler 
and Sir William Cell describe it at this day, 
(Chandler, p. 40. Gell, p. 4S.). The plain is 
often characterised z&Jiruitfkl in wheats (IL xxi. 
558. 602.) ; and this distinction Dr Hunt in« 
forms us it still maintains, (Walpole, 114.). It 
was generally level, for no material obstruction 
seems to have occurred to the chariots, (H. v. 
222.). and the leaders see each other at distant 
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modem tartics ; but not extremely ^propor- 
tioned, perhaps, when the andent mode of fight*^ 
ing is considered. At any rate, it ia the bro^* 
est field (undivided by rivers), which the plain- 
any where affords. That the armies oampied ft 
t^ce to which a field of half a mile or a mile in. 
breadth, like Chevali^'s, would not correspond^ 
appears not only from their numbers, aiid from: 
the epithet ^^^vt, broody applied to both, (IL iv. 
909* 456.); but also from the circumstance of 
Ulysses and Diomed being ignorant for some 
time that the battle had commenced at the othex 
wing of the army, after the duel between Paris 
and Menelaus, and from Hector's ignorance, in 
a similar instance, that a part of his army was 
repulsed, (II. iv. 331. xi. 497.) •• The armies 
would necessarily* fight within a narrower space 
on particular occasions, as when they were 
crossing the river, or attacking the ramparts f . 



* See note D^ at the end. 
t The Greeks seem generally to have been drawn up ia 
three Unes^ the chariots and cayalry in the first, the firmest 
infantry in the last^ and the less trusty infantry in the mid- 
dle Ime, where their situation compelled them to fight^ (H. 
iv. 297.). They were usually ranged in order for dose 
combat^ (II. viiL 60. xiiL ISO. 145.); but sometimes a part 
of the troops skirmished in detached bodies or platoons, 
using their darts only, (H, xvii. 370.). The lines of infan< 
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It appears singular on a first view, that so 
little mention should be made of the river, though 
both armies must have passed over it repeatedly 
in their movements. Chevalier accounts for 
this hy the small size of his Scamander ; but it 
is still better explained by the fact, that the 
Mendere is nearly dry during summer, the sea^ 
son of the war. Chandler passed it dry shod in 
the end of August, though it was not destitute of 
water, (p. 40.). The Edinburgh Reviewer saw 
the stream 200 feet broad in July, and asserts that 
it is never without a considerable body of water» 



try, when ranged for dose combat^ must have been pretty 
deep ; but the number of ranks is not mentioned. The ar- 
mies may be estimated at 50^000 men each, since Homer 
tells us in one passage, that there were a thousand fires in 
the Trojan camp, and fifty men round each, (II. viii. 558.) ; 
and in another, that the Greeks were still more nuinerous, 
even without the troops of Achilles, (II. ii. 121. viii. 55.). 
The number of 1000 fires is evidently a loose estimate, as 
the ships of the Greeks are sometimes called 1000 in round 
numbers, though the catalogue shews that there were 1186. 
The mode of fighting adopted by the Greeks, must have ad- 
mitted of great condensation in the order of battle ; for mo- 
dem travellers, in examining the scenes of celebrated battles, 
have been oflen embarrassed by the narrowness of the ground, 
compared with the number of combatants. See Mr Hob- 
house's remarks on the field of Plataea, Letter 30, ; and Dr 
Holland's remarks on the Persian encampment at Thermo- 
pylae, Travels, p. 375. 404. 



ITS FLOOBa f 18 

(vi. ^74.). Mr Turner found it fifty feet broad, 
tnd knee-deep in June, (i. 36.)- But CfaeTafiev 
says it was dry when he saw it ; and Dr Sil>- 
thorpe fdund it dry in September, ( Walpola, 
p. 114.). The probability is, that it has ajwirjrs 
some water, though this may be occasionally so 
small as to escape notice in its broad channel. 
As the-river in this state would offer no greater 
obstruction than any other hollow dr rough piece 
of ground, the* poet's silence is accounted for 
and justified. That it had some water in its bed 
during the whole time embraced by the story of 
the Iliad, appears from several incidents, (II. xiv. 
488. xvi. 667. xxiv. 349.). The contest of the 
river with Achilles in the twenty-first book, is 
merely a personification of one of those floods, 
to which, like all mountain streams, it is subject**^ 
The marshes near its mouth, which are stiU* the^ 
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I 



* Homer describes a river flood in terms , which would 
apply perfecdy well to the Scamander^ (b. xu 492.). ,. ^ 

I omitted to mention in the proper place, that among 
other sacrifices offered to the Scamander, it was the custom 
of the Trojans to let down live korses into the river , to be drowr^ 
edinils whirlpools, (II. xxi. 132.). Where would Chevalier 
find a whirlpool in his rivulet of three feet depth, in which 
Scamander could dispatch the victims offered to him ? He 
must go below the junction in this case too,— in other words, 
the sacrifice must be offered to his Simois. 



sit THE PESTILBKCS^ IN THE CAMP. 

• 

sboffoe of intermitting fever ta the neighbouring 
Tillages^ (Clarke, iii. 93. Walpole, p. 98.), afford 
a rational explanation of the pestilence which 
raged in the Greek catnp, and was ascribed with 
some truth to the agency of Apollo or th^ sun *. 



* The nMTflli fever in the camp^ may hdp us to form e 
ooojecture with regard to the season of the year to whieh 
the action of the Iliad is to be referred. I would not put 
the smallest confidence In the tradition preserved by Diony- 
sius^ that Troy was taken at the summer solstice. Oli- 
vier says^ that the wind^ which blows from the N. N. E. at 
Sigenm almdst without intemipCion during the summer, 
teii^d the pmtrid exhalations on the east side of die rivef> 
which occasion intermitting fever ; and that towards the 
end of summer^ the wind turning to the south produces the 
same effect^ by transporting the effluvia of the marshes south 
of the town, {ii. 49. Eng. £d.). If the camp of the Greeks 
was in ihe position I have supposed, (See map No. 5.), a 
N. N. £. wind would carry the exhalations of the eastern 
marshes in a direction quite dear of their station ; and it 
would, therefore, most probably be when the wind changed 
to south about the end of summer, that the effluvia both of 
the eastern and southern marshes would reach them. The 
fighting could not possibly be in spring, because the plain 
remains marshy till near the end of summer, and it is always 
described as dusty in the Iliad. If, then, we suppose the 
fever in the camp to have been about the end of July, the 
action of the poem would fall chiefly in August. The flood 
in the twenty-first book, affords a farther presumption in fa- 
vour of this opinion, for Homer mentions autumn as the sea^- 
son when heavy showers swell the rivers, (U. xvi. 384.). As 



THE GITY ON A HILL. ftlj^ 

infffmxk it to the plain, <I1. iil ass. xvk S96. 
xrii. 161» 880, S87. xxiv. SS90 ; by the esfi^ 
thets Iqfly Hium^ and Hhm, beat by the "vomd^ 
(H. iii. 305. XV. 558. KXiL 411.) ; and, lastly, by 
the TtH^tf, or precipices^ under its ^tadei, (Od. 
viii. 508.). It occupied the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the eminence on whi<)h it stood, 
for Hector, chaced by Achilles round Troy, is 
desmbed as flying near the dty, and yet in th^ 

« 

plain^ (II. xxii. 148. 197) ; and it is also stated, 
that the walls could be most easily scaled at the 
wild fig4ree, which seems to imply, that on the 
other sides, generally, they stood upon high 
ground. Let us see how &r these drcumstani^ 
ces apply to Issarfik. 

Issariik is mentioned, by Mr HobhoUse, as a 
•* hill, or eminence,*' (p. 760.), and by Dr 
Clarke, as an ''elevated spot, surrounded on 
all sides by a level plain," (iii. 131.). Mr 
Turner describes it as having '* a gradual as- 
cent on every side but the north, where it is 
very steep, and about sewntyjket qf perpendi- 
cular height, (iii. 226.). In Mr Foster's map, 
there are marshes near the city on the north 
side, as there are, probably, at some points on 
the other sides all the year ; and we find« that 
Ancient Troy had marshes near it also^ (Od« 
xiv. 478*)* I bave no doubt that Issdrlik i» 
visible from GorgaruB, as Troy was, For Dr 



aSO TEOY ON ISSARLIK. 

.Hunt states;, that the isummit of Ida is seen 
irom the junction of the Kirke-joss, and the 
jplain generally. It has one aide more accessible 
than the other, as Troy had, — ^it is of that mo- 
derate height which Homer's account supposes, 
<-^so that a chariot could easily drive up to it, 
and i\ polio, speaking from the Acropolis widi 
« human voice, could be heard by the troops in 
the plain below, (U. iv. 507.)* Had it been 
higher, it would have been most probably sur- 
rounded by subordinate eminences, or by far 
extending declivities, which would have pre* 
vented a course near the walls like that of A- 
chilles. It stands detached and isolated from 
the neighbouring heights, or nearly so *, sur- 
rounded by a plain, as Homer's Troy must 
have done, and as no hill within the line of the 
eminences like Strabo's Troy, could do. Even 
in point of extent, it corresponds well with the 
best idea I can fprm of the anci^t city. In 
Major Rennell's map, it is about seven furlongs 
in length, by five in breadth, or three miles 



* I have followed Major Rennell in making the hill near- 
ly detached from the line of eminences. In the maps of 
C. Gouffier, Gell, and Foster, it is, however, connected with 
diem, — ^though there is an indenting marked on the maps of 
the two former, which leaves but a narrow neck. 



TROY ON ISSARLIK. 221 

round ♦. A compactly built city occupying the 
ivhole of this ground, might contain sixty- 
thousand inhabitants ; and the space run over 
by Hector and Achilles would be equal to nine 
miles,— a course which two persons so renowned, 
for fleetness might accomplish in an hour f • 



* Some ancient Scholia make the circuit of Old Troy 
sixty stadia, others make it only thirty. If these last were 
Pythian stadia, they would be equal to three miles, (Heyne, 
II. xxii. 165. 208.). Both are doubtless mere conjectures, 
or rather fancies, like the portraits which Dares gives of 
the persons of Helen, Hector, &c. 

t It is not easy to reconcile the form of the hill, as given 
in Major Rennell's map, with that given by Choiseul Gouf.- 
£er. Apparently the part marked citadel in the latter, with 
the portion of high ground extending east and west, is the 
only part laid down by Sir William Gell and Major Rennell, 
and this was probably the whole of the ancient city. 1 give 
Choiseul Gouffier's plan. No. 6. and could easily acconmio- 
date my speculations to it ; but I think it more prudent to 
wait for additional information. In the large map, I have 
copied the form of the hill from Major Rennell. Mr Turner 
describes the ruins as extending over 1400 paces. If he 
means common steps, this would be about two-thirds of a 
mile ; but he does not say whether this is the whole esctent 
of the hilL As tradition had probably amplified every thing 
by the time Homer wrote, it is obvious that the exaggera- 
tion with regard to the course of Achilles and Hector, was 
most likely to fall upon the number of times they ran round 
the city. Though they should only have made the circuit of 
the walls once, tradition, to embellish so memorable an inci- 



USS THE CITADEL. 

Iq height, magnitude, position, and eyety es* 
sential droumstance, the correspondence ia 
striking and satisfactory. 

Troy bad an acropolis, or citadel, named Per* 
gamus, which is termed high^ or hfty^ and com-* 
manded an extensive view *, (II. v, 460. xxiv. 
700.). It was within, or attached to the city, 
(U. iv. 508 — ^514. vi. 890.), and had precipices 
under it ; for when the wooden horse was stand* 
ing in the acropolis, some of the Trojans pro- 
posed to ^' drag it to the summit, and throw 
it down from the rocks," (Od. viii. 508.). Now, 
the hill of Issarlik is about seventy feet high 
on the north side, where it presents a steep and 



dent, might magnify this to three times. Agamemnon states 
that the native Trojan troops did not amount to one-tenth 
of the Greeks, (IL ii. US.), This, of course, should make 
the number leas than 10,000 men, and the whole popula- 
tion iibout 40,000. But Agamemnon^s purpose would lead 
him to underrate the Trojans ; and since the city must have 
been hirge enough to lodge a body of 50,000 auxiliary troops, 
we can scarcely suppose the proper population of Troy to 
be under 60,000. 

/ t Virgil rightly comprehended this feature of the topo- 
graphy, for he speaks of a tower in the citadel standing on 
a precipice, from which all Troy was seen, and the ships of 
the Gredcs, (.Sn. ii. 460.). Euripides also speaks of the 
'' high rock of Ilium," (Troades, v. 557.)- 



THE PLAIN COEB£SFONDS WITH BOME&'S. 317. 

parts of the field. In shorty the andent plain 
corresponds in every characteristic feature with 
that between Issarlik and Koum Kale, and 
there is not a circumstance mentioned, so far as 
I can find, which entitles any part of it to be 
considered as hilly or uneven, — ^a ▼<«;(;«'« «••»••«, like 
the Erineus of Strabo. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



Site of the City continuedr^Its Correspondence 
with the Hill of Issarlik — in Position^ with 
respect to the Rivers — in Elevation and 
Magnitude — The Acropolis — Batieia — Kal- 
licolone — The Springs. 



In this alluvial plain the dty of Troy stood^ 
but not upon the dead level. It was on a 
height, as is clearly shewn by the expressions, 
ascending * to it from the plain, and descend- 



* It is carious that Strabo employs the very same phrase 
in speaking of the new city. He says^ that the Gauls, 
when they invaded Asia, ascended to Ilium, and that Alex* 
ander the Great ascended to the city, (p. 593, 594.). Livy 
tells us, in the same style, that Publius Sdpio ascended to 
Ilium, (Lib. 37.)' 



XHiB CIT:4P«]:i« ttS 

twhy fi^nib */ The l^ejst poinl. of the Ml^ 
;9;hicb:it^0illd» of QQ«fSQ». be the acto^cdis, i? at 
thp norlh Me I ^i fihiais^ io ftct^ a ntuition 
veiy cfm^iAtent with Htimefs details^ Th« 
acropolis, if placed here, would be at a pbint 
ivIblQh W^ tpvirafdi the field of battle^ mA the 
Qreiciuft; ^m^n W^ find, aQe<^[dingly» that 
when the an»ie$ were, migi^ped in the plain be^ 
la«r,;4poHQ, exl)OTting the Trojans to fi^t^, ad^ 

4re»$e» tt^m from the citadek (U- iv* 507.)* It 
was ^m a aac^^ tower, most probably in the 
fiitadfl, (wbi^re the &nea of Apollo and Minerva 
»r?re), ttisat Friam saw Achillea pursuing the 
roMt^ T<q|ana frono; the fords of Scamander to 
the i^t]r» (II xxL SS&V It was fn>m the cKa*^ 
ij^/ ti^at Ciisfiandca observed Priam returning 
through the plain with the dead body of Heo; 
t(ar froB^ the Gceek camp, before any other of 
^ Tr<9!Jana saw him, (U. xxiv. ^70* Fjrom 
th(9 wmq. station, probably, Andromache taw 
the Qorpse of Hector dragged behind the diariot 
of Adpdjlles, who csame bom the springs, the 
9cene of the combat^ (IL xxii. 462.). It was 



* Mr Turner's expression does not strictly bear that the 
nordi side of Issarlik presents a precipice. That there is a 
preolpice of bare rock, tliere appears^ however, frcnn his ac< 
coumt of the cavern at the BOTth«west oomer. 



flom this spot, also, many hundred years i^ 
ter, that Mindanis the Spartan, saerifi6ing to 
Ae Ilieen Minerva, saw the Athenian fleet at- 
tack his own at Rhoeteum, (Xenoph. Hist; 

Suj^osing Troy to be on the hiU of Issarlik, 
and the Greek army to be drawn up in a line, 
riightly carved, round the western part of the 
city, it is credible that Helen, sitting on the 
wijl, might be able to distinguish the pei%ons of 
the Grecian chiefs in the plain below, (II. iii. 
8S5.). Perhaps, like the knights in the times 
of chivalry, each warrior was known by his ar- 
mour, l^t in the uneven ground round the 
hill JT, it is not intelHgible how the army could 
be all seen at once, or how it could be said to 
be in theplain^ (II. iii. 253.). 

Apparently Troy should be nearer the S&mds 
than the Scamander, at least in one direction, 
and this holds true of the hill Issarlik. When 
the armies were preparing for battle near the 
Grecian camp. Mars went from the citadel to 
the Simois, shouting to excite the Trojans, (U. 
XX. 51.). His shouts, we may infer, like a 
charge sounded by trumpets, were partly meant 
to animate the Trojans in the field, and partly 
to summon those who were loitering in or near 
the dty, to repair to the scene of action. On 
the other hand, the Scamander was at some dis^ 
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POSITION OF SCAMANDKB AND IDA. 2S5 

tance ; for we find, that Achilles, when allured 
away by Apollo, under the figure of Agenor, 
near to this river, was for some time out of the 
sight of persons on the walls, (U. xxii. 25.)» and, 
during his absence, the Trojan army had time 
to a)ter the town. If we suppose the flight of 
Apollo to have been to a point intermediatev 
between O and P, the circumstanees of the 
story agree very well with the assumed poaitioa 
of the town. The swell of the ground near 
Kali&t, mentioned by Major Rennell, or, per^ 
haps, the trees in the plain^ might conceal Ar 
ehUles a part of the time. When returning to 
the city, he would come ** rushing through the 
plain," as Homer states, (D. xxii. 26.) ; but to 
JT,' his route would bave:been up an:acolivity. 
When Agenor, standing near the town, pto^ 
poses to fly through the '' Ilkdn ^Hmni'^iQ 
the woods qf Ida, and to return at night, after 
bathing hiwself in the river, (II. xxi. 5ji8.), we 
cannot reconcile this with the supposition/ of 
Troy being at JT, for his neai^t route t^rMouni: 
Ida from that point should have been,-r-nat 
through the plain, but along the heights east*- 
.ward» to the nearest ridge marked ^rst 
chain of Ida, and in no part of his route wouJd 
he have been near the Seamander.* But from 
Lssarlik, we may suppose his course to have 

p 



iS6 BATIEIA. 

been up the plaki to the rocky MUs oppMite 
Bouroabashi^ and near the rivei;^ agreeably to 
the poet's description. In short, the more the 
poet's local details are investigated, the more 
exact and exclusive is the coincidence fcMind to 
be betweai the hill of Issarlik, and ihe position 
of his Troy. 

Troy had <' before it a high hill standing by 
itself in the plain, and accessible on all slides, 
called Batieia by men, but by the gods the 
sepulchre of Myrinna ; there the Trojans and 
their auxiliaries drew up in battle-array," (II. ii 
811.). It is obvious, that this could be nothing 
but a tumulus, and that the army was not 
pbsted on it, but that it merely served to mark 
their position. It could not be a laige high hill, 
because such a hiU, so situated, capable of serv- 
ing as a station to SOfiOO men, would not have 
allowed the Greeaan aitny on the other side of 
it to be seen from the walls, nor to approach so 
fiear, that individuals could be distinguished. 
Beffldes, standuig as it did, close before the city, 
with a plain every where around it, had it been 
Iw^e, it inust haye been of importance as a 
mOitary post, of which we should have heard 
every time the Greeks adValnced by, or over it, 
to the city .• But, on the contrary, it is never 
mentioned excefM: on t)|is single occadon. It 



must, therefore^ Imye faeeo ^l wnjstA ffsm9f^(»t 
pl^c^ mtibio a fe^ hunditi^ :y»r49 ^ %he wa^^i 
hut not ;$KaotIy in the road to Jtb0 tbwn, ^qd i^ 
to wliicb a ^ubl: pioJNbly es;i9f Qji* lKbeth(9r 
k was imlural or apjttfi^l *• Pij^rha^p^ itlf f^ i^o^ 
jk^y A may carpe^pond io it Bttt the fUs^Pr 
jpear^Qoe of jsiudi an olgiect ^ean csr^a^ n0 s^cfq^ 
(iifficsully. It mi^t yield .to jthe efieelts of tiiQ9 
aloifie; or, as the new dty, forjipy, stefli^ .roiirid^ 
jdbu^t hai^ jbeeo tM»ti^ ais 4iu%e ^ tbfi mden)^ 
Hm jbiliodk of ei^h inigbt ht deiSQ^Usb^d 09 
aoeoiifit of ite contiguiity to th^ W^Is, or f ake^ 
wiitiim their ehlargad droiiSit^ and leyielled. 

H:aUioo]one,^Uteiiaiy '' Oie beduitiful hill;') is 
osAy twice menticmisfL Chi oneocfa^cai, wh«n 
the :fffmle$ w^ere pcepiiring for \»%&0, Mb^ if 
iqpresent^, m f' Routing to exioitp tbe Tiki- 
jaiis, iomefttoses fiom lli^ dtadel» soto^flme) be- 
mk tbeSimois, ahove (or .upon) Esilieolone," 
(Jli XK. 61.^. A little af^:erwards» the deities 
favouralile to the Tiojans, hping withdrawn 
from f mong the obmUatants, seated themselves 



""■V* 



* We iSnd a doi^bt of ibe same kind, as to the obi^ 
wl^cji served as a ^goal to the racers. Nestpr tells his soq^ 
that it had either been a goal in fonder times^ or the monu- 
ment of some ancient^ (IL zxiii. S29*)- 
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228 KALLICOLONE— WALL OF HERCULES. 

on Kallieolone, to survey tbeibattle which was 
fought oh the west side of the Scamander^ (11. 
XX. 151.). These circumstances are too YHgue 
to define its position with certainty. ' It may be 
the eminence mentioned by Mr Tamer at the 
west end of the chain of hiUs» (apparently at JT), 
which is near Simdis, not far from Troy,- and 
commands a view of the plain and the sea^ 
(Turner, iii* 2S2.). Or what seems more pro- 
bable to me, it may be the hill at En Tepe, (if 
this hill is entitled to the epithet of *' beauti- 
fu],"*) which is better situated still for surveying 
a battle in the plain F H. Assuming that 
the patron gods of the Trojans w#re seated here, 
we may suppose that Neptune and the other 
patron gods of the Greeks were on the opposite 
eminences, southward of O^ (towards the pi- 
-mulus X for^ instance), and the armies m the 
plain l^£r would thus be right between* them. 
The station of the patroil gods of the Greeks 
was at the Propugnacuium^HercuUsj jbl wall 
built by Minerva and the Trofan^ to protect 
Hercules from a sea-monster which attempted 
to pursue him into-tbe plain, (II. xx.- M5.). 
There is a cleft in the shore here, (at r), which 
might for some purpose be closed by a wall, or 
mound, and give occasion to the fable.^' This 
idea as to the position of the wall of Hercule^ 



THE SPRINGS. 3i9 

 

k suggested by Choiseul Gouffier, and has some 
plapsibility. For the reasons given by him 
ako, the rocks below this cleft, (at u), should 
be the Scopuli Sesioms, to which fable says 
the Trojan Princess was fastened. Perhaps the 
name was given to the whole line of precipices 
from Sigeum to Beshik Tepe. 

We may be certain, that the two springs near 
the walls mentioned by Homer, (II. xxii^ 14>7.)> 
did not exist in Strabo's time, dther at NeW| 
Ilium, or his site of Troy, since so decisive a 
circumstance would probably have ended the 
dbpute respecting the site of the city. But the 
disappearance of springs in a region so subject 
to earthquakes, is no uncommon occurrence. 
Chandler informs us, that the hot springs at 
Lidyah Haman, about fifteen miles from Issar- 
lik, disappeared for^nine years in consequence 
of an earthquake. Besides, it has been shewn, 
that two deep-seated cold springs would ex- 
hibit the general phenomena of those described 
by Homer ; and supposing such to exist, any 
change on the surface of the soil, which would 
divide the waters of the more copious spring, 
and prevent them from rushing to the open air 
in a full volume, would destroy the peculiarity 
on which the appeirance of a hot spring de- 
pended. It is possible, therefore, that the cele- 



SflO TH£ 8F&ING8* 

betted 8{>iings may yet be finmd tubAtt an im- 
fiii8|jectcd form*. 

Tfake if ioitne difficidty in settling the sitoa- 
tion of ih^ tpHngs, thongb it is most piobaUef 
dikt they \ifrere towards the north dde of the 
ci^. Hector was standing at the Scaean, or 
western gate, when Achilles came up, (IL xxiL 
64 M.)* ; and since the latter was allured away 
for the purpiose of letting the routed Trojans 
enter the town, the part of the Scamander from 
which he returned roust have been southward, 
and towards Ida, as already shewn. We may 
suppose he came from a point towards t ; and 
the position of Issarlik, with the Scamander on 
two sides of it, makes this feint perfectly inteUi* 
gible. Coming from the south to a point on 
the west side of the hill, suppose ^, Hectof 



■te*> 



* Demetrius of Skepsis, alluding to the fountains mention- 
ed by Homer, says, " It need not surprise us that the cold 
spring only remains^ while the hot has disappeared ;'* and 
he refers to a circumstance mentioned by another writer^ as 
the probaUe cause of this, namely, that a great earthquake 
shook Lydia, Ionia, a&d Troas, swallowed up some villages, 
overthrew the town of Sipylus, and inundated Troy, (Strabo, 
L. L p. 58.). This statement shews, that a cold fountain exist- 
ed at the site of Demetrius's Tro^, which may assist in iden* 
tifying the spot. 



TUB 8PBIN6S. SSI 

would naturally fly off on the opposite side, or 
towards the north. After passing the (;r»^m)^ 
height, or watch-tower, and the wild fig-tyee, 
they came to the springs. The ** public rofld" 
is also mentioned ; but as they started from the 
gate to which that road must have led, and ran 
under the walls, they could scarcely oome to 
tiie road after once quitting it ; and I should 
therefore understand, that their course was along 
the public road till they passed the wild fig-*tre^ 
and perhaps farther It does not necessarily 
follow that this road led to the camp ; it may 
have led up the valley of Simois, or to Dar- 
danus, Abydus, and other places on the Helle- 
spont. As Priam, standing on the Scssan gate, 
seems not to have seen the combat, the springs 
were, therefore, probably beyond the northrwest 
angle Q. In this situation of the springs, per- 
sons going thither would be exposed to the 
view of the Greek stragglers in the plain, or on 
the hill of Jenitchere, and hence the Trojan 
women would be prevented from resorting to 
them. How far they were beyond the dngle, 
we have no data to judge; but they could 
scarcely be more than half way round from the 
Scaean gate. We are precluded firom supposing 
that the warriors came to the springs after near- 
ly completing the circuit of the city ; for the 



23S THE SPaiNGS* 

poet tells us most distinctly, that though they 
were only three times round the walls, they 
were Jbur times at the springs, (11. xxii, 208. 
19I5L). Homer, in all probability, named the 
fig-tree, the Skopia, and the springs, merely to 
intimate whether the course was to the right 
or the left from the Scaean gate. With re^sud 
to the position of the Skopia and the wild fig- 
tree, it would be premature to speculate till a 
more accurate plan of the ground is obtained *. 



*• It would be easy to collect a great variety of circum- 
stances relative to the ancient and modem topography. But 
these would serve little purpose^ till more accurate maps of 
the ground enable us to speculate with greater confidence. 
The following are perhaps worth mentioning. 

Dr Hunt tells us, that the ground between Koum Kale 
and £n Tepe is still called in old writings and title-deeds 
the valley ofhoats^ (Walpole, p. 111.). Does the traditional 
name refer to the supposed station of the Grecian fleet, or 
to another tradition mentioned by Stephanus and Strabo, 
that the ground where Troy stood was anciently called 
Acte, the shwe, from an idea, that the sea had reached to the 
spot ? The modem Turkish name of the eminence is Issar- 
lik. Etymologies are often fanciful ; but is it not possible 
that this may be the Turkish Vfotdi Yesirlik, or YasirliJt, 
^* captivity/' . which still, perhaps, preserves among this 
rude people a faint memorial of the celebrated siege of the 
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dty^ and the fkte of its inhabitants? A vestige of the name 
of Troy seems to have lingered in the country to a very late 
period. In Arrowsmith's map of Europe^ published in IJd^, 
there is a vOlage named Troiaki, (that is^ Trma^Keu, " the 
village of Troy") which is^ no doubt^ the same with the 
present Jenitchere^ or Giaur Eeu. Spon tells us^ that after 
landing at Sigeum^ '^ he ascended to the village which the 
Greeks still call Troias. The village contains about three 
hundred hearths ; and all the inhabitants are Greeks/' (Voy- 
age^ tom. i. p. 120.). 

Homer mentions only one gate, and yet it is most pro* 
bable there were more than one in so large a town, capa- 
ble of affording quarters to an army of 40,000 or 50,000 
men. ¥hebes, a city of less magnitude and grandeur, had 
xeven gates, at the same period, (Od. xi. 262.). That the 
Scaean and Dardanian gates were the same, appears from II. 
V. 788. ix. 352. Priam was standing on the wall at the 
Scasan gate, when Hector was waiting the return of Achilles 
below, (II. xxiL 6. 25.), and he could scarcely be restrained 
from going out at the Dardanian gate, when he saw Achilles 
dragging the corpse of Hector, (II. xxii. 413.). This fact 
does not seem to need the testimony of Hesychius. The 
TTct^ai ^rvKou, (II. viii. 58.), perhaps do not prove' a plurality 
of gates. But a gate at the east extremity of the city, to 
communicate with Mount Ida, seems too obviously necessary 
not to have been made. Quintus Calaber, and Dares Phry- 
gius, name half a dozen of gates, (Quint, ii. 580. Dares, 
c. 4.) ; but it is fair to presume, that their details are entire- 
ly imaginary. Perhaps we may account for Homer's silence 
respecting the other gates, by the situation of the town. 
The north and west sides are those which the Greeks would 
always approach ; the north side being steep, according to 
Mr Turner, would admit of no approach^ but the west side 
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haM a ^tnde aipoent, and Aat, B&sKdiBglj, we find the 
BeetMn gate. Supposing the soaih and east sides to admit 
of gates, as these sides were little exposed to the Oredcs^ 
the poet might not find it necessary to mention them. Bu^ 
if C. Ooiiffier*s plan is to be depended on, it is possftle 
Aat Ab walls might extend to the edge of the small hellow 
o^ ravine, on the south and east sides, f<ffmed by the 
rivulet, (map No. 6.), and the ground on these sides> ahKV 
might be too steep for access. 



CHAPTER XV. 

f 

Arguments derived fr(ym the Existence of New 
Hium — Caicse of the prejudices on the sub-* 
Jed — Inaccuracy of Demetrius. 

iSiNCE, then, this hill agrees in every essential 
circumstance with the situation of Homer's 
Troy, the fact of a town of the same name 
existing there in later times, surely strengthens 
rather than weakens iU claims to be considered 
as the site of the city described by the poet 
That it had the same name, is a presumption 
that it was the same place ; and we have no 
other evidence of the identity of andent and 
modem places, in a hundred instances, where 
not a doubt has ever existed. Besldei^, Where 
was the town so likely to be rebuilt as on the 
spot it formerly occupied, where the materials 
of the fallen structures were at hand to aid in 
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the new erections. Strabo himself allows that 
the Ilium standing in his time was built under 
theLydian empire, which commenced 797 years 
before our era, (Blair) ; that is, he allows it to 
have existed from a period anterior to authentic 
history, and only within the sphere of tradition. 
In these circumstances, the history of the town 
was no where likely to be so well preserved as 
among the inhabitants themselves ; and accord- 
ing to their traditions. New Ilium npt only oc- 
cupied the same ground with the old, but what 
is no way improbable, they held that the an- 
cient city was not entirely destroyed by the 
Greeks, (Strabo, L. xiii. p. 593. 600.). At all 
events, Troy could not be more completely 
razed by Agamemnon, than Thebes was by 
Alexander ; and yet, within twenty years after 
the latter eVent, we find the inhabitants rebuild- 
ing their walls, (Diodorus, L. xix.). Nor is it 
necessary, amidst the vast mass of idle and fabu- 
lous stories to which the destruction of Troy 
gave birth, to attach any importance to the tra- 
dition mentioned (but not sanctioned) by Strabo, 
that the iancient site was avoided in rebuilding, 
on account of a curse pronounced by Agamem^ 
non, (p. 601.). This story rests upon no better 
authority than that of the Memnonian birds, and 
the marvellous foliage of the tree on the tomb 
of Protesilaus. In truth, the identity of the 
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andent and the recent city seems ddatcely to 
have been doubted, till thcxse refined agies when 
men began to question ev^y thing from pure 
wantonness of speculation, and love of paradox; 
Hellanicus, an early writer, held the two d ties 
to be the same, as Strabo informs us ; and, for 
ages after him, New Ilium continued to receive 
honours and immunities, on the supposition 
that it was the Troy of Homer. When Xerxes 
wentup to the citadelof Ilium, (A. A. C. 4>80i), 
exaiQoined the antiquities of the place, and sacri- 
ficed a thousand oxen to the Iliean Minerva,-^-*- 
while the Magi at the same, time mkde libations 
to the manes of the/ heroes, — ^he ceriainly wais 
fully pei^uaded that it si^as the identical Troy 
overthrown by Agamemnon, and whose wrongs 
he madd a pretext for invading GroecBi The 
historian, who may' be presumed to have been 
better informed, calls the citadel the Pergamus 
of Priam, and seems obviously, from the whole 
tenor of his narrative, to acquiesce in the c^inion 
of the Persian king, ^Herodotus, L.vii a 48.). 
Alexander, in an age distinguishdd &r sdence 
^d philosophy^ sacrificed, at Itiuni to Min^va 
and the manes df Priara,<*^6ok away some arr 
mour from the citadd, whioh^ was. reputed to 
have hung, there from the Trojan wari^^^^^and had 
himsdf crowned by the governor of the place^ 
to typify that be succeeded to Priam's kingdom. 
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and the mosardby of Asia. There is not a hint 
dropped by the original hktorians diat he went 
to 8(^k fi)r the remains of Troy at any deserted 
aite. On the contrary, his zealous admiration 
0i Homer induced him to rebuild the walls of 
this very town, and bestow gifts and immuni- 
ties upon the inhabitants, which he would not 
Jhave done had he found the andent site dse- 
where, (Arrian, L. i. c 11. 12. Strabo, L. xiii. 
p. 59S.). Men may indulge in idle opinions 
when it .costs them nothing, but before they lay 
out their money, they must generally be satis- 
fied as to the claims of those who receive it. 
Surrounded as Alexander was with men of learn- 
ing, it is not likely he would have stopped in 
his GBKer of war to bestow his money and his 
cares upon New Ilium, had any good reasons 
Jbeen then known for believing that it occupied 
a different site from the andent dty, — for which 
alone his favours were designed. Neither Ar- 
jnan nor Plutarch, in relating Alexander's pro- 
ceedings at Dium, insinuate a doubt as to the 
identity of the andent dty, and that which thite 
^existed. By the Romans, who affected a Tro- 
jan origin, the Uieaqs were treated with sttU 
^eater distmction. Justin idates, that when 
these conqueroiss first came into Asia, there were 
ipreat mutual congratulatious between th^m and 
the Ilieans, as between children and parents who 
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iHid been long sepBXskeA, (L. xxxi* c* 8.). TJhose 
wiio wish to see in detail the various privileges, 
gifts, and possessions bestowed upon the city by 
the republic and the emperors, oviy consult 
Chanfier^s History of Ilium. It is suflSident 
here to observe^ that during man]^ ages, when 
the works c£ Homer were familiarly and criti- 
cally studied, and when science and fAilosophy 
flourished, very few doubts were entertained re- 
specting the identity of the ancient and recent 
city. The general ooncufrence of the learned 
and the powerful in this conclusion for so long 
a period in enli^tened and iniqiiisitive times, if 
not exactly equal to poedtive evidence, is surely 
^more than sufficient to counterbalance the scep- 
ticism of the few writers who held a contrary 
opinion. 

Besides, it is not difficult to account for the 
existaxce of the doubts which arose on the sub- 
ject. The disappearance of the springs, — the 
confusion of ideas as .to the position of the Gre- 
ekn camp, — the changes oh the surface of the 
jcountry,~with the exaggerated notions as to 
the accretion of soil along the ooast,-^the mis- 
naming of some oigecte, jBuch as the tomb of 
^syetes, and the Portus Achasorum, — ^the diffi- 
culty of identifying others, or of distinguishing 
the Homeric monuments from those of prior or 
subsequent ages,<^were sufficient to unsettle 
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men's ideas, and to open a field for speculation. 
But what perhaps operated still more, the ho- 
nours and advantages profusely bestowed upcm 
Kew Ilium must have raised the envy of the 
neighbouring towns. There were special rea- 
sons for such a feeling exi^ng among the inha^ 
bitants of Skepsis, who had claims of their own 
which were neglected, or treated with contempt 
Persons held to be the descendants of JUneas 
and Ascanius, enjoyed certain honours in Skep^ 
sis down to the time when the people were re- 
moved by Antigonus, (Chandler's Hist, of IL p. 
75.); but from this alleged connection with the re- 
puted founder of the Roman state, they seem 
never to have reaped any advantage. Deme- 
trius of Skepsis, therefore, when he laboured to 
deprive the Ilieans of the honour they claimed, 
was perhaps only embodying the prejudices of 
his countrymen in the shape of an argument. 
That some party feelings mingled in the . dis- 
pute, may be inferred from the circumstance, 
that Strabo (following Demetrius no doubt) ac- 
cuses Hellanicus of maintaining the idientity of 
New and Old Ilium, in order to flatter the 
Ilieans *, (Strabo, L. xiii. &iQ.). If Ilium was 



• It ia much more probable that Hellanicus gave the only 
account of the &te of Troy which was then known or be* 
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a trifling viUage at that Ume, as Strabo says, it 
is not easy to see what Helknicus, who was not 
a native of Jliutn, but of Lesbos, could gain by 
his flattery. 

- The advantageous situation o£ Issarlik, wfaipb 
is in the vicinity of the sea,— ^in the middle of 
the plain, — and with ready access to the most 
fertile part of it, yet near the mountains,—*- 
above the inundation, — ^and capable of being 
fortified,-^would be an indueement to build tjte 
city thel:^e originally, and to rebuild it in^ the 
same place when it was overthrown. Besides, 
the walls of Troy, like those of Tyrins and My.* 
eenae, were built in the age of Cydopian archi« 



— — ^ 



lieved^ for there is not a trace of any oontroYersy then exist- 
ing on the subject There is a passage of Hellanicus's writ« 
ings preserved by Dionysius Halicamassus, whieh has a re* 
lation to this subject He says that'Asoanias^ idie son of 
lEiaeaa, after Trqy was taken, retired to the Dascylitic coon- 
try, (in Bithynia), " but staid not long; for Scamandrius, 
and the other sons of Hector^ who had been dismissed from 
Greece by Neoptolemus, c6mihg to him, he returned to Troy, 
in order to restore them to their paternal kingdon^," (L. i. 
c 47*)* Dionysius says this account is taken from Hellam« 
cus, who was a Lesbian, and about twelve years older 
Aan Herodotus. Euripides makes Hecuba predict that 
Hector's grandsons " shall again raise the .towers of Ilium, 
and once more to its state restore the town,"*—- (Troades, 
V. 7S0.) 

Q 
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tecture * ; and^ siooe they were renowned even 
then as the works of the gods, we may conclude 
not only that they had the same colossal cha- 
racter still preserved in the remains of the two 
latter cities, but that they exhibited one of the 
most per&ct specimens of that sort of masonry. 
The Greeks, when they mastered the town, 
would of course throw down ^s much of the 
walls as would lay the dly completely open; 
but the entire demolition of such solid struc* 
tnres would require.more labour than they were 
likely to bestow, when their olgeet was attun- 
ed. The foundations at any rate, we may sup- 
pose, remained ; and these, with the vast blocks 
of stone belonging to the parts thrown down, 
which would not be easily removed, would be 



* Tyxins, whose walla still exist to attest that solidityj is 
esUed " the walled;'* troj, '' the well walled/' (IL il 
llSyBSOy Both epithets implj that the cities were distin- 
guished by their w^^ls^ but the one more than the other. 
It is 'ftrther worthy of remark, that Honfer's epithets of 
'* walled,*' and '' weU^boilt,'' ' applied to Tyrins and Myce« 
n8»^ afford a prestvnption that the Cydopian architecture 
was the common military architecture of < his age. Had the 
strncturea in question beeifc regarded fis the peculiar'i^ork 
of an early race of men, so curious an observer would not 
have failed to liotic^ the circumstance ;— -witness his stories 
about liie walls of Troy, and the entrenchment of Her* 
cules. 
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ddditional inducements to rebuild at the sam€ 
place. Bad a different situatiDn been chosen^ 
these mas^ve foundations would haire indicated 
to latere times the tvae silenof 'tAeanoient dtf? 
and JDemetritts would not haveiAnuid) it f necesk 
saiy to trust to conjecture and general rsason^ 
ing. New walls were built of a atuoh lat^r 
dreuit bj^ L^^siiiiachus inthe^ag^ of Akisatideif ; 
but at those part» whene the boundary of the 
dtjr was defined by the precipice, the new and 
the dd)' walls ; Would ; coincide. ) Thegr' Were * 
thrown; downiby Fimbria^ but Were afterwards 
xebuilt under the patronage of liie Bomansj 
Dr Ciarke saw the T4zrks< iiaisiag up snormous 
blodcs on the faUl uf Issarlik^ from ^undatipns 
wbichi hod the massiye and colossal character of 
the early ages of Greek masonry, (iii. ISl.)- 
And considering the extremely indestructible 
nature of the Cydopian ardaitecture» there is 
nothing very improbable in the supposition, 
thatiSome patts.of these foundations might be 
tfae:j:emaina<-of the celebrated walk built by 
N^tune and Apolky lor LaomedoD, (IL vit. 
45f.l . " ' i' .'  . 

. JMlany eulogies have been pronounced ott De- 
metrius, which'he would perliapaiiave forfeited, 
had his. works survived to bear testimony to his 
raeritg. He wrote . thirty books^i aooording to 

q2 
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Strabo; on the Trojan catalogue ; but if we may 
judge of the value of his researches and discus- 
sions on the topography of the Troad^ from two 
specimens which Strabo has preserved, we shall 
not have occasion to consider the disappearance 
of this ^rt of his works so very great a loss* 
One of these, which regards Thymbra, the read- 
er will find in a previous chapter, (see page 1690- 
The other relates to E[al|iicolone, and shall now 
be stated. 

Alluding to the passage of the Iliad which 
describes Mars " exciting the Trojans, sometimes 
-from the citadel, sometimes near the Simois 
above Kallicolone," (II. xx. 50.), he says, " that 
when the battle was fought in the Scamandrian 
plain, it is consistent enough that Mars might 
be employed in exciting the courage of some 
of the Trojans near the citadel, and of others 
near the Simois and Kallicolone,ia which places 
it is quite credible that the line of the army 
might ecctend, {the distance between his Troy 
and Kallicolone being only ten stadia,) ; but that, 
if Troy was forty stadia, a&rNew Ilium is, from 
Kallicolone, Mars could have no occasion to ex- 
cite theTrcgansat places so distant, to which 
the army could not on this hypothesis extend," 
(Strabo, L. xiii. 597. 698.). Though I have para- 

m 

phrased the passage a little^ its sense is not very 



*• 
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plain. He means that Mars went shouling to 
the two extremities of the line occupied by the 
Trojan army, and that these were at Troy and 
Kallicolone ; that this is intelligible if the dty 
was where he places it, (at JT), only ten stadia 
from Kallicolone, but absurd if Troy was at New 
Ilium, which was forty stadia from that hill, be- 
cause the army could not extend over so great 
a space. To comprehend the inconsistency of 
this statement, the reader has only to cast his 
eye on the map. Demetrius himself places the 
Greek camp at Sigeum, that is, somewhere near 
the place it occupies in the map. Homer tells, 
in the most unequivocal terms, that at this time 
the Trojan army was lying encamped before it, 
(ll.xviii.254 — 314.), of course, in a position which 
cannot be materiaUy different from that marked 
F H. Now, while the army was in this situa- 
tion, he, by an extraordinary misconception, sup- 
poses it to be drawn up in a line extending from 
JT to J^ five miles from the position it must 
have actually occupied, according to his own hy- 
pothesis. The shouting of Minerva and Mars 
was undoubtedly meant to answer a double pur- 
pose, — ^to excite and inflame the courage of the 
troops, and to summon stragglers from the ships 
on the one side, and the dty and adjoining fields 
on the other, to the scene of action. Many of 
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Ike I^RogaiM, we nay presume, bad letired to the 
i^y dimng the night for various purposes, audi 
M# totmry home their wounded companioiis, to 
procum proviiions, d^c ; . and the shouts of Mars 
firom the. citadel a| Q, or the bill at En Tepe, 
woulddbe. heard by the Trojans at JP or ff, and 
gnre them the ideaof faandi of their scountrymen 
eoningil^tmi the dty to support them. This, kt 
it be tobs^atvedf is one of Demetrius's arguments 
against^ Ancient and New IHum being the same. 
His itetement respecting Thymbra waa brought 
forward .with the same view ; and it is by sudi 
reasonings as these, that many writers have been 
led.^to doubt the evidence of their senses, and, 
with a Troy standipg before their eyes, in a si- 
tuation ahogetbcTr corresponding to Homec^s, to 
involve themselves in perplexity by seeking the 
city where it never could be found. After these 
instances of iisexcuifoble ignorance in matters in- 
dependent of any theoiy, surely no great defer-* 
enceis due to Demetrius's judgment^ as to points 
which can only be settled by reasonings found* 
ed on a carefol collation of passages, and a nice 
attention to minute drcumstanoes. It is not 
meant to be denied, however, that with regard 
to the podtion of places existing in bis time, 
and the general aspect of the country, he may 
be an unexceptionable witness. In these obser- 
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vations^ I proceed upon the supposition, that 
Strabo's statements are copied from Demetrius, 
which his own words seem to warrant. At any 
rate, this is doing Demetrius no injustice, since 
his merits rest chiefly on Strabo's testimony and 
quotations. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Tomb of j^syete^ — of Ajax — of Hector — AU 
lusions in later Authors to various other Tu^ 
muli — Destruction of the Greek entrench- 
fnents. 



JL HE tomb of .^yetes is mentioned only once 
in a passage where it is stated, that the Trojan 
soout Folites was stationed there to observe 
when the Greeks issued out to fight, (II. ii. 792.). 
Strabo observes, with regard to the tumulus 
shewn as that of iBsyetes in his time, that being 
only five stadia from New Ilium on the road to 
Alexandria Troas, it was as far from the Greek 
camp as New Ilium itsejif was, and did not afford 
so good a view as the acropolis, which was much 
higher, (p. 699.)* If the cemetery h, (copied 
from Choiseul Gouffier's map), be the remains of 
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a tumulus, it may be that which Strabo alludes 
to, and which, as already observed, would corre- 
spond better with Homer's Batieia. It is pro- 
bable that the object was not merely to observe 
when the Greeks issued out of their camp, but 
to ascertain whether Achilles was with them, a 
rumour of his quarrel with Agamemnon hav- 
ing perhaps reached the Trojan army. It should 
be comparatively near the camp, and distant 
from the city ; and perhaps, as suggestediby Ma- 
jor Rennell, the hillock / may correspond to it 
in situation better than any other in the plain. 

Homer informs us that Ajax fell at Troy, and 
we may be certain so distinguished a chief would 
have a tumulus ; but as the poet does not men- 
tion it, we have no other authority than the tra- 
dition of the later Greeks for considering the 
barrow at Rhceteum as his. This authority is not 
to be altogether rejected, especially if we could 
be assured, that the practice which prevailed in 
later times of sacrificing to Ajax, Achilles, Hec- 
tor, and the other heroes, (Strabo, p. 5g6.)> began 
near the time of the war. At any rate, there 
can be little doubt that this is the barrow which 
was highly venerated by the later Greeks as the 
tomb of Ajax, and this circumstance is sufficient 
to render it an interesting object. 

With regard to the tumulus of Hector, I 
think it only necessary to borrow the substance 
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of 'Majoifs BenneH's judicious remarks^ (Obsenr. 
p^ 186«). It could scarcely be in the city, as 
Chevalier supposes, for a pile of wood whidi it 
required nine days to collect, could not be burn- 
ed within a city built most probably of the 
same combustible material, without the greatest 
danger. Again, it is stated that they carried 
out {»^9^) the body to the funeral pile, (II. xxiv. 
786.) ; and unusual precautions were taken to 
prevent a surprise, by posting guar ds most pro- 
bably in relays, towards the Greek camp. When 
l;be funeral rites were ended, the people return- 
ed, (v. 801.),~>to the dty, we must presume. It 
may be observed farther, that it could not be 
necessary to inter the ashes within the dty, with 
the view of protecting the dead fiom insult ; for 
so far from any disposition existing to commit 
this outrage, we find Achilles erecting a tumui- 
lus atThebe, over the ashes of Andromache^s 
father, whom he had slain in battle, (II. vi. 419.)- 
Besides, Dion, who may be presumed to have 
had some personal knowledge of the Trojan an«- 
tiquities, and who, at any rate, would under- 
stand the practice of the andents in this particu* 
lar, states expressly that Hector was buried (^-e* 
f>K ^•xm) before the city, (p. 208.). Dares says 
he was buried before the gate^ (cap. 25.). The 
word before, probably means nothing more here 
than within view of the city ; and I should ra- 
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tber suppose that the iumuhis wm atoaied ob 
tliat side from whidi the wood was brought, and 
which was least disturbed by the movements of 
ike armies. It may be the barrow T, which is 
said by Dr Clarke to be on the west side of the 
hill U, though he has placed it on the east side 
in his map* If the latter is in its true . position» 
the barrow S may be that of Hector, as such a 
venerated object would undoubtedly be within 
view of the dty. The account does not imply 
that the tumulus was entirely built of stones ; 
but merely that large stones were laid to pro- 
tect the ashes from the ^ superincumbent pre&- 
sure^ after which the earth was heaped above. 
This was the common practice, as we learn from 
Herodotus's account of the sepulchre of Alyattes, 

<Hist h. I). 

A variety of other tumuli are mentioned, but 
in such indefinite terms, as to afford no means 
of distinguishing them if they still ^st. Strap- 
bo alludes to a tumulus of Antilochus, (p. 596.), 
which is associated with the monuments of A«- 
chilles and Patrodus as situated at Sigeum. It 
maybe the harrow jS, though the situation of this 
seems to correspond pretty well with that of the 
common cemetery of the Greeks slain in the first 
battle, which was in the plain a little before 
the ships^ and near the wall, (U. vii. 834. 337. 
430.). Quintus Calaber mentions a tumulus of 
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Laomedon, and one of Penthesilea, which were 
near one another, and before the cUy, (i. 1 78. 
786.). He alludes also to the sepulchre of the 
Trojan Eurypilus, " before the JDardanian gate^ 
where the great river Xanthus flows increased 
by the rains of Jove," (ix. 43. 490.). This pas- 
sage shews that Quintus placed Troy in a situa- 
tion to which the winter floods of the Scaman- 
der nearly reached ; and since he also represents 
it as so near the sea, that the Trojan women 
saw the ships of the Greeks from the walls, and 
heard their shouts as they issued out of the 
camp, (See Note, page 189«)> there can be no 
doubt that he had the site of Kew Ilium in his 
eye as that of Troy. If the. monuments, there- 
fore, which he alludes to, were not imaginary, 
they must have existed in the vicinity of Issar- 
iik. 

Besides all these, we find epitaphs preserved 
among Aristotle's works for the following per- 
sons interred at Troy, — Elpenor, Amphimachusf, 
Dioris, Nireus, Automedon, Fyraechmes. Both 
Strabo and Solinus mention a sepulchre of Mem- 
non, the latter says near New Ilium, but Strabo 
says near the Esepus, (SoL cap. xlii. Strabo, p. 
587.)* Solinus is undoubtedly right, and the 
apparent error on Strabo's part has arisen from 
another error pointed out by Major Rennell, 
who shews that the Esepus has found its way 
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into the text of this geographer, in some parts 
of his description, instead of the Soatnander. 
We see^ then, that there are abundance of de^ 
parted heroes to whom the existing tumuli may 
be assigned. The tumulus raised at Thebe for 
Andromache's father, shews also that some of 
those in distant parts may be accounted for by 
the events of the Trojan war. But it is certain 
that the practice of raising tumuli did not begin, 
and did not end at this period ; and as it would 
be absurd, on the one hand, to refer all those that 
do exist to the Trojan war, it would be equally ab- 
surdf on the other, not to admit that many of the 
monuments erected at that period, and consisting 
only of heaps of earth, must have yielded to the 
storms and inundations of twenty-seven centu- 
ries, or been removed by artifidal changes on 
the surface of the soil. We can neither, there- 
fore, be certain that the monuments we seek 
have not disappeared, nor that those which we 
still see do not belong to a different epoch from 
that of the Trojan war ; and, except with re- 
gard to a very few of those which do exist, we 
are without the means of ascertaining for whom 
they were erected. The mouldering tumulus 
would have done little without the aid of the 
poet. Nin llias ea?iitisset, says Cicero, speaking 
of the tomb of Achilles, idem tumulus qui cor- 
pus ejus contexerat nomen etiam ohruisset In- 
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scriptiom cuinot b^ lodced for in these early mo» 
iramentSy though they were dug into : the chain 
oftradition is long since broken; and localdfcum- 
stanoes can guide us only m a few cases^ and in 
these can afford us nothing more than probable 
Gondnsions. in shOTt, though the monuments 
ci maoy heroes have survived, the key to their 
history is irreoovembly lost Nature has spared 
their tombs, but bmrbarism and revolutions have 
effaced their names and their atchievements from 
liie memory of mankind ^. 

Homer tells us, that after the Greeks returned 
home, Apollo turned the course of eight rivers 
which flow from Ida,— Rhesus, Heptaporus, 
Caresus, Khodius, Gmnicus, Esepus, Scamander, 
and Simois, from their proper beds, and directed 
them against the Greek entrenchments during 
nme days ; and that their agency was assisted by 
continual rains, while Neptune with his trident 
swept away the beams and stones of the ram- 
part, then smoothed the sur&ce, and covered it 



^ It is not probable that digging into the ttnnuli iirill 
throw any light upon their origin. We have found lately^ that 
the solid Pyramida of Eg3rpt^ with their elaborately ccmceal- 
ed entrances^ have been ransacked by curiosi^ or avarice; 
and it is extremely improbable, that monuments like the tu- 
muli, whose secrets were of such easy access, should have 
escaped violation during so long a period. 
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with sands *, (11. xii. 10^— -33.). This is perhaps 
a figurative representation of a natural incident, 
like that of the contest between Achilles and 
Seamander. Something like an explanation 
of the phenomenon may be given^ .if we 
suppose, what Strabo's details seem to^ warrant, 
that all the eight rivers enumerated, either 
fell into the Hellespont or the Fropontisi Hep- 
tap<»rus is the only apparent exception, and' 
though D'Anville has given it a course into the 
gulf of Admmy ttium, this does not seem neces- 
sarily to follow from Strabo's notices, (Lib. xiii 
p. 587. 603.). An extraordinaiy flood of the 
Seamander and Simois would inundate the 
plain, and act directly on a part of the entrench-^ 
ments; a. similar flood in the other six rivers 
would swell the current of the Hellespont ; the 
.Sgeansea, (persoilated by Neptune), driv^i by 
a west wind, would force back and still farther raise 
the waters of the Hellespont, whidi in their turn 



*' I do not feel myself competent to enter into the qaes* 
tion regarding the authenticity of these verses. I shall only 
observe^ that Strabo quotes them without suspicion, (L^ xiii* 
p. 583.), and that the catastrophe here described is alluded 
to in another place, (II. viL 446.), and ascribed to the ne- 
glect of the Greeks, in not offering sacrifices to the gods 
when the wall was built If the one passage be spurious^ 
the other ought to be so too. 
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would force back and elerate the flood waters of 
Simois and Scamander; and thus^ by the co<<^er« 
ation of the iBgean sea, the Hellespont, and the 
two rivers of the plain, the inundation might rise 
above its usual level, and either actually obli- 
terate the entrenchment, or furnish the poet 
with an excuse for its non-appearance, if it never 
existed. This entrenchment was a hasty struc- 
ture, corresponding, in Major Rennell's opinion, 
to what is now called a field-work ; and we may 
rather wonder that the poet should call in such 
extraordinary agents to account for its destruc- 
tion, than question their competence to effect it 
Quintus employs the agency of the Hellespont 
current in the manner here supposed ; but both 
he and Virgil have amplified Homer's machi- 
neiy by introducing an earthquake ; and the for- 
mer makes not only the camp, but the city, dis- 
appear, (Quintus xiv. ad finem. iEneid, ii. 610.). 
Dr Hunt mentions, that a swell of the sea 
sometimes occurs here, which reaches to the 
salt pools that are usually unconnected with it, 
(Walpole, p. 101.). This circumstance may re- 
present the agency of Neptune, and, with the 
other facts mentioned, may perhaps serve to 
shew, that the poet, even in relating supernatu- 
ral events, grounds upon actual phoenomena. 
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It was my in ten don to sul^oin a short diis- 
sertalion, embracing a view of the leading ar- 
guments with regard to the reality of the Tro- 
jan war,^ tiie date of the war, and the dafe of 
Homer's poems. The discussions on t^ese sub- 
jects, however, would have occupied a consider- 
able ^pace, and I was afraid to offer a fulUsized 
volume on a subject so dry in its nature. I 
shall therefore merely mention the conclusions 
in favour of which the evidence seems to me to 
preponderate, and which have been assumed as 
true in this Essay. 

I conclude that the Trojan war was a real 
event, and not a poetical fiction ; and this opi* 
nion is founded on the internal evidence afford- 
ed by Homer's poems,— on the testimony of 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Thucydides, and others of 
the itiost intelligent Greek and Roman writers, 
— and on the great variety of traditions relat- 
ing to the event, found not only in Greece and 
Asia Minor, but even in Egypt and Persia. 

With regard to the period when Homer 
lived, and the era of the war, the arguments of 
Newton and Mitford appear to me the most 
satisfactory. I therefore assume, that Homer 
flourished about 900 years before our era, and 
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that the war was finished about fifty years 
earlier. The first conclusion is consistent with 
the testimonies of Herodotus, ApoUodorus, 
C<»iieliu8 Nepos, Paterculus^ which are sup- 
ported by the Arundelian marbles. The se- 
cond rests partly on the internal evidence fur- 
nished by the Iliad and Odyssey, and partly on 
other circumstances. The reader who. wishes 
to see the arguments in support of theai yiews 
stated, may consult Newton's Gbroncdogy, and 
Mitford's Chronological Dissertation, inserted in 
the first volume of his History of Greece* 
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Note A.— p- 22. 



JL Afi wintef course of the Kiouiir to the Mendere at P, is 
^iven on the authority of Choiseul Gouffier's map. Profes- 
sor Cttflyle gives the summer coursd^ and seems to have had 
the winter course in his eye also, thei;^ he makes its termi« 
nation, in the Mendere, lower down* The summer and 
winter courses of the Kalifat Osmak, ar^ given by Major 
Kennell as those of the Kimair. The confounding of these 
two streams is the principal error in hi^ map. They are 
separate in C. Gouffier's map, and are plainly distinguished 
by Mr Turner, who tells us, that the Kimair falls into the 
Kalifat Osmak; near Clarke's tomb of Ilus, (T), and de. 
scribes the course of the former stream, in terms which 
shew, that the delineation in Gouffier's miq> is right, and 
that in Major Bennell's wrong. The brook Gheulu Su, is evu 
dendy the summer course ci the Dombrik. It appears as a 

r2 
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lateral outlet in Kauffer's map, (by Rennell) ; it is the sole 
estoaiyof the river in Choiaeul Gouffier's ; and Mr Tomer 
describes it as '^ a bed of the Kalifat Osmak, with which 
the sea mixes about' a furlong, (5 minutes), from the 
tomb of Ajax/' (iiL S30.)* Reasoning from analogy, I think 
it probable, that the r ^r course marked in Kauffer's 
map, as a part o£ bh old bed of Scamander, is partly the 
summer course of the brook of Atdie Eeu, partly diat of 
the Kimair, and that the whole of the mountain torrents on 
that side of the Mendere, form one continued sluggish 
stream in summer. It may even be doubted whether this 
reasoning will not also apply to the Kirke-joss, which, at 
some remote period, probably, joined the Mendere above P. 
As the effect produced here on the small streams, is chief- 
ly occasioned by the gradual elevation of the soil on the 
'banks of the Mendere above the rest of the plain, it is ob- 
vious, that supposing the river to have kept the same chan- 
nel for a long period, its banks may have been low enough 
some hundred years back, to receive the waters of these 
stareams botfi in summer and winter. The summ^ course 
may, there&flre> be oomparatively of recent date, but the 
winter comrse has existed at all times ; and, in reasonings on 
the more ancient state of the stream, it is safest to assume^ 
that the true course corresponded to the present winter course. 
In &ct, Pococke, D'Anville, Chandler, and all travellers aad 
geographers without exception^ previous to Mr Carlyle, had 
no idea of any oth^ course than the lattcff. It is proper to 
observe, however, that each of these streams must have a teiw 
dency to raise its bed and sides by the sand and stones it 
brings doWn, like the Mendere itsdf; and the superior 
he%ht of the latter is merely the result o£ the greater pro- 
portion of alluvion it ^ansports. As tfab Kirkegoss, the 
only atream on the of^site side of the Mendere^ has a oon-^ 
atant current, and brings down almost no alluvion, it9 course 



die anny did arrive at this rivulet^ they would then be 
dose upon the Mendere^ and they would certainly not 
exhaust the one^ and leave the other untouched. If the 
Mendere was turbid^ this could be no objection to the 
cattle^ by whose draughts^ partly^ the de^^cation of the 
river waa produced. We see^; tiien^ that the historian'is 
words will not apply to the Kirice-joes without doing great 
violence to the sense. 

But A more careful consideration of the passage^ will af- 
ford another argument against Chevalier's theory perhaps 
still stronger. The Scamander is said to have been the;^r^ 
river which the anny exhausted since they left Sardis^ and^ 
in their subsequent march^ they also exhausted the wa- 
ters of the. Melas, the lifisus^ the Chidorus^ (D'Anville's. 
Echidorus), the Onochus^ and the Apidanus^ which last 
Was the largest river in Thessalian Achaia, (L. vii c» I96.). 
NoWj according to D'Anville^s vci«p, all these rjvers are more 
like, the Mendere in size^ than the Kirke-joss. But be- 
tween Saixlis and Troy^ Xerxes must have passed a multi* 
tude of small streams^ such as the Tousla^ and the six ri« 
vulets^ varying from fifteen to eight^^ feet broad, which Mr 
Turner crossed between Narli and Adramyttium, (iii. S54, 
&C.). Are we to conclude that the army which exhausted 
the waters of the Echidorus and the Apidanus, and of a 
lake thirty stadia rounds near the river Nestus, did not 
drink these brooks dry ? Certainly not. And hence we see, 
that streams much larger than the Kirke^joss were not ckund 
as rioers at all by Herodotus, who could not therefore be 
speaking of this rivulet, but of the Mendere, when he said> 
the Scamander was the first river on their rouiefram Sardis, 
which did not supply sufficient wat^ ics the men and 
cattle. 
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Note C— p. IIS. 

As the ptieeeding ecmdiisioiis depetid in dottie messuife cxi 
ibe peculiar topograpliy of the middle ridge of hilb, which 
Am been yetrkfoAy repr ese n te d, I rfiidl Btttte the anliunities 
for that which I have adopted. 

AH die hilkr aoilth and west of the Mender in the large 
map, with the line of coast, and file courses of the Mendere 
itnd Kirke^joss, are copied from Major Rennell. The form 
of l3ie hill of Issarlik is also copied from him ; but its positiim 
is made a little fiirther sonth, because in this point Ifoond m 
coincidence to some extent, in the maps of Kauffer, Poster, 
and Choiseul Gonffier ; and because Sir William Getl says, 
that if it were possible, he would have placed Kalifiit a mile 
And a half farther up the country, (p. 113.), whidi would 
have required a corresponding change in the positicm of Is-> 
sdrlik. The ridge V is the first ridge south from Issarlik in 
Kaufier and Choiseul Gouffier's maps, and is traced, though 
in a different form, in Sir William GeD's, Mr Hobhouse's, and 
Mr Foster's maps, but Is wanting in Major Rennell's. The 
ridge or swell south of the Kalifat Osmak, is found also 
less or more distinctly in all these maps ; it is evidently the 
eminence marked 44 in Mr Foster^s. 

In the position of the village of Chiblak, I have departed 
from some of the existing maps. Major Rennell, with Kauf« 
fer, and Chmseul Gouffier, place it within a mile of the east 
side of Issarlik, and farther west than Boumabadbi. IHr 
Clarke, on the other hand, speaks of it loosely as b^g thirty 
stadia from New lUum, and right north from Bonmabai^i 
by the pole-star, (iii, 115. 153.). Mr Turner describes it as 
being only a small distance N. W. by N. (that is, N. W. by 
W.), from Ali Bas Obasi, (iii. gfS6.7.)- Mr Foster, whose 
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route lay ri|^t between tli^ two T^saees^ luyn down Chiblak 
aboiU one mid « half or twomila! apfMorently Ik'om linriiik, 
and due north ihmi Bonvnabaabi. [On Vf^i^tutsg Aeae bx^ 
dioritiesi 1 have placed Chiblak aboat otte and a half milaB 
Ei by & of laaarlik. Th^> Mil X, with all the parts abore, 
-and cm both aides of it> ^ure taken ftem Kauffer and Choiaeal 
.Otaffier^ with some mbdifieatjona. In oondncting the Ki« 
mair round the south side of the hill W, and tfans rcnioTiiig 
•entbety the interior defile^ ^extending in Major Bemell's 
wap fttttt Sski Atebe Keu ta.Chiblak^ (in a'dvciclbnniarked 
by the jotted line /)» Ihave followed • Caiois^ Gotiffier, 
whose topogri^hy . is supported by KanffBr^ aiid*is ecaiatstettt 
with the form of the hills as laid down by Sir William GeUL 
-The obfeot marked in the-map of Kaufo .as ah old bed of 
the Mendere^ with a rivulet joiniag it fiom Ae.va&ey nordi 
of Atche Keo> is most pvebsftly the upper and lower parts 
of the Kimair. This is farther confomed by Frofessor Car^ 
lyle's sketch^ (No. 6* in Major Rennell's map}^ where the r^ 
Tulet^ after passing Eski Atcfae Keu, turns southward round 
the eminence on which Mai Tepe stands, exactly aff it does 
in Choiseul Gooifier's map. Indeed, till I saw the latter 
map, Mr Turner's account of Ali Bas Obasi, and the course 
of the Kimair, was perfectly iricompreheQaible. But the hill 
X, in Choiseul Gouffier's map> corresponds so well with Ali 
Bas Obasi in its positi<m with respect to die Kimair, in its 
bearing from Erin Keu, its distance and bearing fbom lasar^ 
lik, and from the hiU Y on the Dombrik, and its situation 
explains so oompletdy Mr Turner's observations, that with 
all the deference I feel for the high authority of Major Ren« 
nell, I could not hesitate to prefer C3ioiseul Gouffier's tqpo- 
graphy to his, and indeed, to put considerable confidence in 
its general accuracy, so far as unconnected with his theory. 
Mr Turner says the Kimair rises in the south among the 
hills, and flows round the valley behind Ali Bas Obasi to 
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iht ioM mid wed into ike fkin^ 4nd there joins tbe.Kalibt 
Oiaui^ a little to the maSih of CSlnrke'a tQix4> of lhk% (7)> 
^Tuniii^ tti; M4uMB»). The ooly difoencb betwem .that 
tnurelkr'A •ttaeEvaftioiui. end ChoiseuL Gou^ier^s tdap is; that 
,tfa« loniiBr viakes thc^mer floivt down the iiartih.eidto of this 
pbin^ vhsreas in the map k proceeds right west to theMecu 
•dere. Both are no doubt right ; the one being the mslsltf, 
and the odwr t(he summer course. 

The he%bt of the chain of hills eiftending easMrard of: la- 
sarUk, is estinuited genenlly by Mr Turner' at no mone <dia& 
100 fed *^(]ii. 1^1.). ' As they have a breadth varying froth 
one to two niiles/if the aocUvi^ oq cadi aide iraa tDhrably 
imiibittiy such a chain of eminences would not differ very nmo^ 
£ran a plain. The eye, however, is easily deoeived m esti- 
mating the 'devatkin of a tract of 6ountiy. Mr TUfner» who 
was then in l!he valley of Domhrik, perhaps referred ma*diy 
to the brow or afcolivity under hb eye^ The. appearante of 
what I understand to be the. west end:of these hOls in a plate 
of Mr Morntts^ ( Vind. p, 102.), seems to indicate a greater 
elevation. Sir William Gell^s plates, however, Nos. 19. d& 
d6. shew that the height is really small; and as we find 
Dr Clarke qaeaking of the ground between Chiblak and the 
hill V 9A ** B, plain,'* (iii. 121.), and Mr Turner describing 
the sur&ce from Chiblak to Ali Bas Obasi, as ^' a high plun^'* 
(liL 237.), while Mr Wood, in his map, represents the whol^ 
tract up to the western chain of Ida as destitute of hills, a 
presumptaon arises that the estimate is tiot for from the trudi. 
Till more aceorate information be obtained, we may there% 
fore ooiiceive these eminences to be from 100 to 150 fidet 
high, and the hill X, with the parts above i^ to be- 50 Or 100 



* The hfila between the Dombrik and the Hellespont, are said bjr the same 
traveller to be etill lover. 



£eet hiyg^er. Th^ jti^act flouArwest ^X^ nwy be .«IWI|Q^ 
toi»Qaiat of knoUs^ 43r gentle infquaUties of mxef^i^f nwg 
50 or 60 feet above the flat of the Mendene* This nuysuf. 
fice to give ii» spin^ feneral ide« pf the £^ Aif 
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THS.diffi9r^ixtleedeni> 'With their troops, seem to fasve had 
$sed 0tatian9-iR the armj ^whenit vas in the fields a regahu> 
tion ao mdtflpeoaiible in a large hodj «f men^ thatit m%fak 
bekifeiredaaAinatterQf^KMMe. When Agamenmon, after 
the rapture of the anniatice, ruM through die zanka.to cbe»> 
cite the troopa to fights we have certaki chiefa naaud in the 
following ardcTr*— Idomenend^ Ajax^ Neptor, Ifaneatbeus^ IJ« 
lyases, Dioi«ed# (IL iv* 250. 970.). Both Idoiaenena and 
Ajax are mentioned aa bei^g on Aei^, (H xt, 497, xvii. 
117*) ; And therefore 'we mi^ tcondnde, that Didmed was ae 
the oppoaite extremity, the righ^. The posts of the other 
commttBders cannot be so easily ascertained; but, except 
when the diiefs above named are called away f«r aome 
specific purpose, we generally find Iheir positiona to corre* 
spond with this lurrangement. . 

It would recpure mudi apace, and aerre but little puzpoae, 
to apfdy the views of the Trojan topegraphy contained la 
this essay, to illustrate the detaila of the £mr batdea deacrik* 
ed in the Iliad. . Thereare two passages, however, of some 
intricacy, which it maybe proper to notice. In the twen^« 
first book, we are told that Achillea drove the Trojans to the 
fords of Scamander, (which had swelled doring the preced* 
ing n^ht), and aeparating them into two bodies, fiuroed the 
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one into the river, whOetiie other fled by the same road by 
whidi Hector had pursued the routed Grecians the preced-^ 
ing day, (II. xxi.* 1.). As the batde began ahnost close to 
the entrendiments, it would appear that AchiDes, routing 
the troops on the Trojan left, immediately opposed to him, 
pierced the army, and pushed on to the river about H. The 
Trojans between him and the camp had then no other al- 
ternative but to throw themselves into the river at a point 
very near the junction, which may explain the fiction of 
Scamander calling to Sunob for assistance. As this point, 
however, is called a ^ord, it could not be an unusual route 
across the river. The other division of the Trojans could 
fly no way but up the west bank, probably to g, where they 
would cross and proceed to the dty. Now, fhim the natui^ 
of the ground, it is evident that the division of the Grecian 
amy whidi was posted towards this part of the river, and 
fled by this route the preceding day, must have been the 
righi, which was the station of Achilles, and of course that 
of Patrodtts. Acoordhigly we find, that the heat of the bat- 
de that day was in this division of the army, where the con- 
test was maintained oVer the body of Patrodus from the vi- 
cinity of the dty to the camp. The struggle probably be^m 
on the Grecian right, and might by successive changes be 
transferred to the centre, where we &id it latterly stated to 
be, (IL xvii. 575.)- 1*hat it was not on the left is dear, be* . 
cause we find Ajax called away from that wing to defend 
the body, (II. xvii. 117.), and Antilochus, who was also sta- 
tioned there, ignorant of his death long after it had happen- 
ed, (IL xvii. 682. 694.). The left gave way pretty early, 
(IL xviL 118.) ; and as the Gredan chiefs seem to have con« 
eentrated their personal efforts at the spot where the dead 
body lay, that is^ between the centre and right wing, we 
may easily understand that these divisions, hemmed in by 
the Trojans on the left, which was now uncovered, instead 
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of retreating diiaect to the camp^ m%fat be forced towwds g, 
and after crossing the river there, descend the west bank to 
the camp. This seems to be the route by whidh Hector is 
said to have pursued the routed Grecians on the day preced- 
ing the last battle. Had the death of Patrodus taken place 
on the Grecian left^ it would have been difficult to give « a»- 
tisfactory explanation of this passage. 

It has been already stated, (see page 142.), that when the 
poet speaks of the rigJU and k/lqf the batik, he means the 
right and left of the Greek army, even when he refers to the 
movements of the Trojans. In book eleventh, he states that 
Hector was ignorant of the defeat of a certain part of his 
army, because '' he fought at the left of the whole battle at 
the banks of Scamander.^* On a first view, we should sup^ 
pose that the Trojan left was meant here ; but when the 
passage is examined, the sense turns out otherwise, (v. ^ffj*). 

If we trace the progress of the battle from v. 256. to 
V. 556, we shall find, that Agamemnon being wounded at 
Troy and obliged to withdraw, the Greeks began to retreat ; 
that Hector opposing Diomed (whose post was on the Gr^ 
dan right), was knocked down, and thai withdrew to an^ 
other part of the battle, (that is, to the Grecian ieftj; Diomed 
himself is shortly after wounded by an arrow shot by Paris 
from the tomb of Ilus, and retires ; the Greeks continue to 
retreat, but Ulysses, on the same wing of the army, main- 
tains the contest for some time, till he is woimded, and Ajax 
coming from his proper station, (the l^ nnng), rescues him, 
and repulses the Trojans here, that is, on the Grecian right. 
This repulse was unknown to Hector, for he fought at the 
(Grecian) /eft, opposed to Jdomeneus and Nestor, (v. 497*)* 
Though the motions of the chiefs are somewhat complex, 
the narrative, when followed out, is perfectly distinct and 
consistent It is dear that the Trojan army was now on the 
Throsmos, or Gredan side of (the river, for it had driven the 
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.Greeks a conBickirable space beyond the tomb of Ilus^ (v. %Q%. 
406.). 2. Ajax was smoasly alarmed lest it should imatte- 
diately readi the ^ps^ (v. I^S^ ^'^^ ; and 3, Achilles, 
from the poop of his ship^ saw the Greeks flying in disorder^ 
(p^ dOO.). Had Hectw been on the Trojan left, therefbiie, 
lie could not have been on the banks of Scamandor, since 
the armies were now on the west side of the river,*— he 
could not have been at a distance from Ajax, who had been 
eilled off to the Grecian right,— ^and be could not ha:ve beefi 
opposed to Idomeneus and Nestor, whose proper post was 
on the Grecian left. 

There is one passage, however, which seems to be an ex- 
ception to this mode <^ expression. When the armies were 
-fighting so near Troy, that Apollo excited the Trojans by a 
speedi from the citadel, (II. iv. 508.), Mars was led out of 
the batde to the grassy banks of Scamander by Pallas, (II. 
v. 55.) ; and when found there again, he is stated to be seated 
on the /g^ of Ike baitle, (II. 5. 359,), which was then too near 
the city to allow it to be on the Grecian side of the river. 
It would, perhaps, be refining too fox, to explain this by 
supposing that the poet followed the motions oi the Cirecian 
army while the battle was on the Grecian side of the river, 
and those of the Trojan army when it was on the Trojan 
side. 
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